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BOOK II. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Acctmuktion qf Capital^ or qfproduSiivo 

and unproduStive Labour. 

THERE is one fort of labour which book 
addti to the value of the fubje6t upon n* 
vi\i\t\i it is beftowed : there is another which j^ • 
has no ibch effe6l« The former, as it produces 
a value, may be called productive \ the latter^ 
unprodu6live ♦ labour. Thus the labour of a 
manufafilurer adds, generally, to the value of the 
materials which he works upon, that of his own 

* Some French authort of great learning and ingenuity havt 
\fed thofe words in a different fenfe* In the laft chapter of tht 
iFourth bookf I fliall endeavour to fhow that their fenfe is an improper 

. yo(,. III. B mainte* 



• OF PRODUCTIVE ANH UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 

^ ^n.^ ^ maintenance, and of his mailer's profit. The 
labour of a menial fervant, on the contrary, adds 
to the value of nothing. Though the manufac- 
turer has his wages advanced to him by his 
mafter, he, in reality, cods him no expence, the 
Value of thofe wages being generally reftored, 
together with a profit, in the improved value of 
the fubjeft upon which his labour is beftowed. 
But the maintenance of a menial fervant never is 
reftored. A man grows rich by employing a 
multitude of manufafilurers : he grows poor, by 
maintaining a multitude of menial fervants. The 
labour of the latter, however, has its value, and 
dcfervcs its reward as well as that of the former. 
But the hibour of the manufadlurer fixes and re- 
alizes itfelf in fome particular fubje6l or vendible 
commodity, which lafts for fome time at leafl 
after that labour is paft. It is, as it were, a cer- 
tain quantity of labour ftocked and ftored up to 
be employed, if necefTary, upon fome other oc- 
calion. That fubje6l, or what is the fame thing, 
the price of that fubje6l, can afterwards, if ne- 
«eflary, put into motion a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had originally produced it. 
The labour of the menial fervant, on the con- 
trary, does not fix or realize itfelf in any parti- 
cular fubje6l or vendible commodity. His fer- 
vices generally penfli in the very inftant of theii: 
performance, and feldom leave any trace or value 
beliind them, for which an equal quantity offer- 
vice could afterwards be procured. 

The labour of fome of the moft re(pe6lable 
orders in the fociety is, like that of menial fer- 
vants. 
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vants, unprodu6live of any value, and does not c H a p. 
fix or realize itfelf in any permanent fubjedl, or .. ^ ' 
vendible commodity, which endures after that 
labour is paft, and for which an equal quantity 
of labour could afterwards be procured. The 
fovereigrt, for example, with all the officers both 
of juftice and war who ferve under him, the whole 
army and navy, are unprodudlive labourers; 
They are the fervants of the public, and are 
maintained by a part of the annual produce of 
the induftry of other people. Their fervice, how 
honourable, how ufeful, or how neceflary foever, 
produces nothing for which an equal quantity of 
fervice can afterwards be procured. The pro- 
te6lion, fecurity, and defence of the • common- 
wealth, the efFe6l of their labour this year, will 
not purchafe its prote6lion, fecurity, and defence 
for the year to come. In the fame clafs mud be 
ranked, fome both of the graved and moft im- 
portant, and fome of the moft frivolous pro- 
feffions : churchmen, lawyers, phyficians, men of 
letters of all kinds ; players, buftbons, mulicians, 
opera-fingers, opera-dancers, &c. The labour of 
the meaneft of thefe has a certain value, regu- 
lated by the very fame principles which regulate 
that of every other fort of labour ; and that of 
the nobleft and moft ufeful, produces nothing 
which could afterwards purchafe or procure an ^ 
equal quantity of labour. Like the declamation 
of the a6lor, the harangue of the orator, or the 
tune of the mufician, tha work of all of them 
pcrifhes in the very inftant of its produ6lion. 

B 2 Both 
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BOOK Both piodnStivt and unprodufiive labourers 
^_ . and thofe who do not labour at ally are all 
equally maintained by the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. This produce, 
how great ibever, can never be infinite, but muft 
have certain limits. According, therefore, as a 
finaller or greater proportion of it is in any 
one year employed in maintaining unproductive 
hands, ^e more in the one cafe and the lefs in 
Ae other will remain fbr the produAive, and the 
next year's produce wiU be greater or fmaller 
accordingly { the whole annual produce, if we 
except the fpontaneous productions of the earth, 
being the effe€t of produ Aive labour* 

Though the whole annual produce of the land 
and labour of every country, is, no doubt, 
ultimately deflined for ilipplying the confump- 
tion of its inhabitants, and [for procuring a 
revenue to them ; yet when it firil comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, it naturally divides itfelf into 
two parts* One of them, and frequently the 
largeft, is, in the UrA place, deftined for replacing 
a capital, or for renewing the provifions, mate* 
rials, and finiihed work, which had been with- 
drawn from a capital f the other for conftituting 
a revenue either to the owner of this capital, a^ 
the profit of his flock ; or to fbme other perfon,. 
as the rent of his land* Thus, of the produce of 
land, one part replaces the capital of the farmer ; 
the other pays his profit and the rent of the land- 
lord j and thus conflitutes a revenue both to the 
owner of this capital, as the profits of his flock ; 

and 
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and to fome other perfon, as the rent of his land. cnA?. 
Of the produce of a great manufactory, in the 
fame manner^ one part, and that always the 
largeft, replaces the capital of the undertaker of 
the work; the other pays his profit, and thus con«» 
ilitutes a revenue to the owner of this capital. 

That part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country which replaces a capi* 
tal, never is immediately employed to maintain 
any but productive hands. It pays the wages of 
productive labour only. That which is imme« 
diately deftined for conftituting a revenue either 
as profit or as rent, may maintain indifferently 
either productive or unproductive hands. 

Whatever part of his ftock a man employs as 
a capital, he always expeCts it to be replaced to 
him with a profit. He employs it, therefore, in 
maintaining productive hands only; and after 
having ferved in the fun&ion of a capital to him, 
it conflitutes a revenue to themti Whenever he 
employs any part of it in maintaining unproduc- 
tive hands of any kind, that part is, from that 
moment, withdrawn from his capital, and placed 
in his (lock referved for immediate confumption. 

Unproductive labourers, and thofe who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by revenue ; 
either, firfl, by that part of the annual produce 
which is originally deflined for conftituting a 
revenue to feme particular perfons, either as 
the rent of land or as the profits of flock ; or, 
fecondly, by that part which, though originally 
deflined for replacing a capital and for maintain- 
ing productive labourers only, y^t when it comes 

B 3 into 
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BOOK into their hands, whatever part of it is over and 
^ ^^ above their neceflary fubfiftence, may be em- 
ployed in maintaining indifferently either pro- 
ductive or unprodudlive hands. Thus, not only 
the great landlord or the rich merchant, but even 
the common workman, if his wages are confider- 
able, may maintain a menial fervant ; or he may 
fom^times go to a play or a puppet-fhow, and fo 
contribute his fliate towards maintaining one fet 
of unprodu6live labourers j or he may pay fome 
taxes, and thus help to maintain another fet, 
more honourable and ufeful, indeed, but equally 
unprodu6live. No part of the annual produce, 
however, which had been originally deftined to 
replace a capital, is ever direfted towards main- 
taining unproductive hands, till after it has put 
into motiori its full complement of productive 
labour, or all that it could put into motion in the 
way in which it was employed. The workman 
mufl have earned his wages by work done, before 
he can employ any part of them in this manner. 
That part too is generally but a fmall one. It 
is his fpare revenue only, of which productive 
labourers have feldom a great deal. They gene- 
rally have fome, however ; and in the payment 
of taxes the greatnefs of their number may com- 
penfate, in fome meafurc, the fmallnefs of their 
contribution. The rent of land and the profits 
of ftock are every- where, therefore, the principal 
fources from which unproductive hands derive 
their fubfiftence. Thefe are the two forts of 
revenue of which the owners have generally mofl 
to fpare. They might both maintain indif- 
ferently 
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ferently either produ6bive or unprodufilive CHAP. 
Iiands. They feem, however, to have ibme . ^ ^: 
prediIe6lion for the latter. The cxpence of a 
great lord feeds generally more idle than induf- 
trious people. The rich merchant, though with 
his capital he maintains indullrious people only, 
yet by his expence, that is, by the employment 
of his revenue, he feeds commonly the very 
fame fort as the great lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the i)ro- 
du6live and unproduftive hands, depends very 
much in every country upon the pro})ortion 
between that part of the annual produce, which, 
as foon as it comes either from the ground or 
from the hands of the productive labourers, is 
deftined for replacing a capital, and that which 
is deftined for conftituting a revenue, either as 
rent, or as profit. This proportion is very dif- 
ferent in rich from what it is in poor countries. 

Thus, at prefent, in the opulent countries of 
Europe, a very large, frequently the largeft por- 
tion of the produce of the land, is dellined for 
replacing the capital of the rich and independent 
farmer ; the other for paying his profits, and the 
rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the 
prevalency of the feudal government, a very Ihmll 
portion of the produce was fufficient to replace 
the capital employed in cultivation. It conlifted 
commonly in a few wretched cattle, maintained 
altogether by the fpontaneous produce of uucul- 
tivated land, and which might, thereforo, be 
confidered as a part of that fpontaneous produce. 
It generally too belonged to the landlord, and 

B 4 was 
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BOOK was by him advanced to the occupier* of the 

^ , land. All the reft of the produce properly 

belonged to him too, either as rent i^r his land^ 
or as profit upon this paltry capital. The occu* 
piers of land were generally bondmen^ whofe 
perfons and efiedls were equally his property* 
Thofe who were not bondmen were tenants at 
will, and though the rent which they paid was 
often nominally little more than a quit-rent, it 
really amounted to the whole produce of the 
land. Their lord could at all times command 
thpir labour in peace, and their fervice in war^ 
Though they lived at a diftance from his houfe, 
they were equally dependant upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole pro- 
duce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him, 
who can difpofe of the labour and fervice of all 
thofe whom it maintains. In the prefent ftate of 
Europe, the Ihare of the landlord feldom exceeds 
a third, fometimes not a fourth part of the whole 
produce of the land. The rent of land, how* 
ever, in all the improved parts of the country, 
has been tripled and quadrupled iince thofe 
ancient times; and this third or fourth part of 
the annual produce is, it feems, three or four 
times greater than the whole had been before. 
In the progrefs of improvement, rent, though 
it increafes in proportion to the extent, diini* 
nifhes in proportion to the produce of the land. 
In the opulent countries of Europe, great 
capitals are at prefent employed in trade and 
manufa6lures. In the ancient ftate, the littietrade 
that was ftirring, and the few homely and coarie 

manu. 
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manufaftures that were carried on, required but chap. 
very fmall capitals. Thefe, however, mull have , j^ * 
-yielded very large profits. The rate of intereft 
was no-where lefs that ten per cent., and their 
profits muft have been fufficient to afford this 
great intereft. At prefent the rate of intereft, 
in the improved parts of Europe, is no-where 
higher than fix per cent, and in fome of the moft 
improved it is fo low as four, three, and two per 
cent. Though that part of the revenue of the 
inhabitants which is derived from the profits of 
ftock is always much greater in rich than in 
poor countries, it is becaufe the ftock is much 
greater : in proportion to the ftock the profits 
are generally much lefs. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, 
which, as foon as it comes either from the ground, 
or from the hands of the productive labourers, 
is deftined for replacing a capital, is not only 
much greater in rich than in poor countries, but 
bears a much greater proportion to that which is 
immediately deftined for conftituting a revenue 
either as rent or as profit. The funds deftined 
for the maintenance of produ6live labour, are 
not only much greater in the former than in the 
latter, but bear a much greater proportion to 
thofe which, though they may be employed to 
maintain either productive or unproductive 
hands, have generally a predileClion for the latter. 
The proportion bet>yeen thofe different fiinds 
neceflkrily determines in every country the 
general character of the inhabitants as to induftry 
or idlenefii* We are more induftrious than our 

4 forefathers } 
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BOOK forefathers ; becaufe in the prefent times the 
j^^ , funds deftined for the maintenance of induftry, 
are much greater in proportion to thofe which 
are likely to be employed in the maintenance of 
idlenefs, than they were two or three centuries 
ago. Our anceftors were idle for want of a fuffi- 
cient encouragement to induftry. It is better, 
fays the proverb, to play for nothing, than to 
work for nothing. In mercantile and manufac- 
turing towns, where the inferior ranks of people 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of 
capital, they are in general induftrious, fober, and 
thriving ; as in many Englilh, and in moft Dutch 
towns. In thofe towns which are principally 
fupported by the conftant or occaiional refidence 
of a court, and in which the inferior ranks of 
people are chiefly maintained by the (pending of 
revenue, they are in general idle, difTolute, and 
poor } as at Home, Veriaillcs, Compeigne, and 
Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bour- 
deaux, there is little trade or induftry in any of 
the parliament towns of France; and the inferior 
ranks of people, being chiefly maintained by the 
expence of the members of the courts of juftice, 
and of thofe who come to plead before them, are 
in general idle and poor. The great trade of 
Rouen and Bourdeaux feems to be altogether tlie 
eflTeft of their fituation. Rouen is necefllarily 
the entrep6t of almoft all the goods which are 
brought either from foreign countries, or from 
the maritime provinces of France, for the con- 
fumption of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux 
18 in the fame manner the entrep6t of the wines 

which 
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which grow upon the banks of the Garonne, and chap, 

of the rivers which run into it, one of the richeft , [^^ 

wine countries in the world, and which feems to 
produce the wine fittell for exportation, or beft 
fuited to the tafte of foreign nations. Such 
advantageous fituations neceffarily attra6l a great 
capital by the great employment which they afford 
it ; and the employment of this capital is the 
caufe of the induftry of thofe two cities. In the 
other parliament towns of France, very little 
more capital feems to be employed that what is 
neceffary for fupplying their own confumption j 
that is, little more than the fmallefl capital 
which can be employed in them. The fame 
thing maybe faid of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. 
Of thofe three cities, Paris is by far the moft 
induftrious: bu;t Paris itfelf is the principal mar- 
ket of all the manufaftures eftabliflied at Paris, 
and its own confumption is the principal objeft 
of all the trade which it carries on. London, 
Lilbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only 
three cities in Europe, which are both the con- 
ilant refidence of a court, and can at the fame 
time be confidered as trading cities, or as cities 
which trade riot only for their own confumption, 
but for that of other cities and countries. The 
lituation of all the three is extremely advan- 
tageous,and naturally fits them to bctheentrep6t8 
pf a great part of the goods deftined for the 
confumption of diflant places. In a city where 
a great revenue is fpent, to employ with ad- 
vantage a capital for any other purpofe than 
for fupplying the confumption of that city, is 

probably 
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.BOOK probably more difficult than in one in which the 
j^ inferior ranks of p6opleL have no other mainte- 
nance but what they derive from the employment 
of fuch a capital. The idlenefs of the greater 
part of the people who are maintained by the 
expence of revenue^ corrupts, it is probable, the 
induilry of thofe who ought to be maintaiti^d by 
the employment of capital, and renders -it left 
advantageous to employ R capital there than in 
other places. There was little trade or induftry in 
Edinburgh before the Union. When the Scotch 
parliament was no longer to be aflembled in it, 
when it ceafed to be the jiecefiary relidence of 
the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, it 
became a city of fome trade and induilry. It 
jlill continues, however, to be the refidence of 
tiie principal courts of juftice in Scotland, of the 
boards of cufloms andexcife, &c. Aconiiderable 
revenue, therefore, ftill continues to be fpent 
in it. In trade and induftry it is much inferior 
to Glaigow, of which the inhabitants are chiefly 
maintained by the employment of capitaL The 
inhabitants of a large village, it has fometimes 
been obferved, after having made confiderable 
progrefs in manufa6tures, have become idle 
and poor, in confequence of a great lord's 
having taken up his refidence in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

The proportion between capital and revenue, 
therefore, feems every-where to regulate the pro- 
portion between induftry and idlenefs. Where- 
ever capital predominates, induftry prevails : 
wherever revenue, idlenefs. Every increafe or 

diminution 
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diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends c HT A P. 
to ihcreafe or dihrinifh the real quantity of in- , J^^ 
duidry, the number of productive hands, and 
confequently the exchangeable value of the an«^ 
nual produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try, the real wealth and revenue of all its inha- 
bitants. 

Capitals are increafed by parfimony, and di- 
minilhed by prodigality and mifcondudt. 

Whatever a perfon laves from his revenue he 
adds to his capital, and either employs it himfelf 
in maintaining an additional number of produc- 
tive hands, or enables fome other perfon to 
do^To, by lending it to him for an iutereft, that 
is, for a ihare of the profits. As the capital of 
an individual can be increafed only by what he 
faves from his annual revenue or his annual 
gains, fo the capital of a fociety, which is the 
lame with tliat of all the individuals who com- 
pofe it, can be increafed only in the fame 
manner. 

Parfimony, and not induflry, is the imme^^ 
diate caufe of the increafe of capital. Induflry^ 
indeed, provides the fubjeCt which parfimony ac- 
cumulates. But whatever induftry might ac- 
quire, if parfimony did not fave and flore up, the 
capital would never be the greater. 

Parfimony, by increafing the fund which is 
deflined for the maintenance of produ6live hands, 
tends to increafe the number of thofe handswhofe 
labour adds to the value of the fubjedt upon 
which it is beflowed. It tends therefore to in- 
creafe the exchangeable value of the annual pro- 
duce 
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BOOK duce of the land and labour of the country. It 
^' puts into motion an additional quantity of in- 
duftry, which gives an additional value to the 
annual produce. 

What is annually iaved is as regularly con- 
fumed as what is annually fpent, and nearly in 
the fame time too ; but it is confumed by a dif- 
ferent fet of people. That portion of his revenue 
which a rich man annually fpends, is in mod 
cafes confumed by idle guefts, and menial fer- 
vants, who leave nothing behind them in return 
for their confumption. That portion which he 
annually faves, as for the fake of the profit it is 
immediately employed as a capital, is confumed 
in the fame manner, and nearly in the lame time 
too, but by a different fet of people, by labour- 
ers, manufa6lurers, and artificers, who re-pro- 
duce with a profit the value of their annual con- 
fumption. His revenue, we Ihall fuppofe, is 
paid him in money. Had he fpent the whole, 
the food, clothing, and lodging, which the whole 
could have purchafed, would have been diftri- 
buted among the former fet of people. By fav- 
ing a part of it, as that part is for the fake of the 
profit immediately employed as a capital either 
by himfelf or by fome other perfon, the food, 
clothing, and lodging, which may be purchafed 
with it, are neceflarily referved for the latter. 
The confumption is the fame, but the confumerg 
are different. 

By what a frugal man annually favcs, he not 
only affords maintenance to an additional num. 
ber of produ6live hands, for that or the enfuing 

year. 
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year, but, like the founder of a public work- chap. 
houfe, he eflablifhes as it were a perpetual fund dl 
for the maintenance of an equal number in all 
times to come. The perpetual allotment and 
deilination of this fund, indeed, is not always 
guarded by any pofitive law, by any truft-right 
or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, 
liowever, by a very powerful principle, the plaia 
and evident intereft of every individual to whom 
any fliare of it Ihall .ever belong. No part of it 
can ever afterwards be employed to maintain any 
but productive hands,. without an evident. lofs to 
the perfon who thus perverts it from its proper 
deftination. 

ThQ prodigal perverts it in this manner. By 
not confining his expence within his income, h^ 
encroaches upon his capital. Like him who 
perverts the revenues of fome pious foundatio.n 
to profane purpofes, he pays the wages of idle- 
neft with thofe funds which the frugality of his 
forefathers |iad, as it wercj, confecrated to the 
maintenance of induftry. By diminifliing the 
funds deftiaed for the employment of prp.du6liv0 
labour, he necellarily,dimiiiiflies, fo far as it de-j 
pends upon him, the quantity of that labour 
which adds a value to the fubje6l upon which it 
is beftowed, and, confequently, the value of. thq 
annual produce of the land and labo,ur of thp 
whole country, the real wealth and revenue of 
its inhabitants. If the prodigality of fome was 
not compenfated by the. frugality of others, the 
conduct of every prodigal, by feeding the idle 
with the bread of tiie iijduftrious,. tends not onl^ 

i ' ^ to 
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B o o K to beggar himfelf, but to impoveriih his coun^ 
"• try. 

Though the expence of the prodigal ihoifld 
be altogether in home-made, and no part of it ia 
foreign commodities, its effedl upon the pro- 
ductive funds of the fociety would ftill be the 
fame. Every year, there would ftill be a certain 
quantity of food and clothing, which ought to 
have maintained productive, employed in main- 
taining unprodu^ive hands. Every year, there* 
fore, there would ftill be fome diminution in 
# what would otherwife have been the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country. 

This expence, it may be laid indeed, not be« 
ing in foreign goods, and not occafioning any 
exportation of gold and iilver, the fame quantity 
of money would remain in the country as before. 
But if the quantity of food and clothing, which 
were thus confumed by unproductive, had been 
diftributed among productive hands, they would 
have re-produced, together with a profit, the full 
; value of their confumption. The fame quantity 
^)(Kf money would in this cafe equally have re« 
iM^^ied in the country, and there would befidea 
hu^ been a reproduction of an equal value of 
eonfumable goods. There would have been two 
values inftead of one. 

The fame quantity of money, befides, cannot 
long remain in any 'Country in which the value 
of the annual produce diminiflies. The fole ufe 
of money is to circulate confiimable goods. By 
means of it, provifionsi materials, and finifhed 

work, 
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work^ are bought and fold, and diftiributed to chap. 
their proper confumers. The quantity of money, , ^ 
therefore, which can be annually employed in 
any country, mufl be determined by the value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
it. Thefe mud confiil either in the immediate 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
itfelf, or in fomething which had been purchafed 
with fome part of that produce. Their value, 
therefore, mufl diminifli as the value of that pro« 
duce diminifhes, and along with it the quantity 
of moneywhich can be employed in circulating 
them. But the money which by this annual 
diminution of produce is annually thrown out 
of domeftic circulation, will not be allowed to 
lie idle. The interefl of whoever poiTeiTes it, 
requires that it fliould be employed. But having 
no employment at home, it will, in fpite of all 
laws and prohibitions, be fent abroad, and em« 
ployed in purchafing confumable goods which 
may be of fome ufe at home. Its annual export* 
ation will in this manner continue for fome time 
to add fomething to the annual- confumption of 
the country beyond the value of its own annual 
produce. What in the days of its profperity had 
been faved from that annual produce, and em- 
ployed in purchafing gold and filver, will con* 
tribute for fome little time to fupport its con* 
fumption in adverlity. The exportation of gold 
and filvcr is, in this caie, not the caufe, but 
the efl['e6l of its decleniion, and may even, for 
fome little time, alleviate th^ mifery of that 
declenfion. 
VOL. ui. C The 
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The quantity of money, on the contrary, mult 
in eVery country naturally increafe as the value 
of the annual produce increafes. The value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
the fociety being greater, will require a greater 
quantity of money to circulate them. A part of 
the increafed produce, therefore, will naturally 
be employed in purchaling, wherever it is to be 
had, the additional quantity of gold and (ilver 
neceflary for circulating the reft. The increafe 
of thofe metals will in this cale be the effe6t, not 
the caufe, of the public profpcrity. Gold and 
filver are purchafcd every where in the fame 
manner. The food, iclothing, and lodging, the 
revenue and maintenance of all thofe whofe la- 
bour or (lock is employed in bringing them from 
the mine to the market, is the price paid for 
them in Peru as well as in England. The 
country which has this price to pay, will never 
be long without the quantity of thofe metals 
which it has occalion for ; and no country will 
ever long retain a quantity which it has no 
occafion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and revenue of a country to confifl 
in, whether in the value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour, as plain reafon leems to 
dictate ; or in the quantity of the precious metals 
which circulate within it, as vulgar prejudices 
fuppofe } in either view of the matter, every pro* 
digal appears to be a public enemy, and every 
frugal man a public benefactor. 

2 The 
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The effefts of mifcondu^Sl are ofterl the fame chap* 
as thofe of ptbdigality. Every injudicious ind ^* 
unfuccefsful proJe6tin agriculUrfe, min6B, filh- 
eries, trade, or rhanufafilufeisV tends in the fame 
manner to diminilh thie *flinds dellined for the 
maintenance of produ6live labour. In every fuch 
projieft, though the ciipital is confumed by pro- 
du6liv6 hands only, y^t, US by the injudicious 
manner in which they^kte^ emplbyed, thoy do 
not reproduce thfe" full vUkie of their confumpj. 
tion, there nfiuft' always bfi^fome dimitiutionih 
what would othcrwife have* been the produdlive 
funds of the focietyl ' ' 

It can feldora happen, indeed,' that the cir-^ 
cumftances of a great nation* can b'6^ much af- 
fe6ted either by the prodigality or mifcbhdu6l 
of individuals ; the iprofufion or impruden^ce of 
fome, being always? nlore thart compenfated by 
the frugality and good condu<!il of others. 

With regard to profufioh, the! principle whfch 
prompts to expencci is the paffion fof prefent en^ 
joyment ; which, though fometimes violent and 
very difficult to be reftrained, is in general only 
momentary and occafionaL But the principle 
which prompts to fave, is the defire of bettering 
our condition, a delire which, though generally 
calm and difpaffionate, comes with us from 
the womb, and never leaves us till we go into 
the grave. In the whole interval which fe- 
parates thofe two moments, there is fcarce per- 
haps a fingle in fiance in which any man is fo per- 
fe6lly and completely fatisfied with hrs fituatioii, 
as to be without any wifli of /alteration dr im- 

c 2 provement 
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BOOK provement of any kind. An augmentation of 

5^ ^ fortune is the means by which the greater part 

of men propofe and vnih to better their condi« 
tion. It is the me?.ns the mod vulgar and the 
molt obvious ; and the mod likely way of aug« 
menting their fortune, is to fiive and accumulate 
fome part of what they acquire, either regularly 
and annually, or upon fome extraordinary occa« 
fions. Though the principle of expence, there- 
fore, prevails in almoil all men upon fome occa- 
fions, and in fome men upon almofl all occafions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole 
courfe of their life at an average, the principle 
of frugality feems not only to predominate, but 
to predominate very greatly. 

With regard to mifcondu6l, Ae number of 
prudent and fuccefsful undertakings is every- 
where much greater than that of injudicious and 
unfuccefsful ones. After all our complaints of 
the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men 
who faU into this misfortune make but a very 
fmall part of the whole number engaged in trade^ 
aiid all other fbrtsi of bufinels } not much more 
perhaps than one in a thouland. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greatefl and moft humiliating cala- 
mity which can befal an innocent man. The 
greater part of men, therefore, are fufficiently 
careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid 
it ; as fome do not avoid the gallows. 

Great nations are never impoverifhed by 
private, though they fometimes are by public 
prodigality and mifcondu6t. The whole, or 
almofl the whole, public revenue, is in moft 

countries 
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countries employed in maintaining unproductive C H A 
hands. Such are the people who compofe a nvtr ^^ 
merous and fplendid court, a great ecclefiailical 
eftablilhment, great fleets and armies, who in 
time of peace produce nothing, and in time of 
war acquire nothing which can compenfate tlie 
expence of maintaining them, even while the 
war lafts. Such people, as they themfelves pro- 
duce nothing, are all maintained by the prockice 
of other men's labour. When multiplied, there* 
fore, to an unneceflary number, they may in a 
particular year confume fo great a ihare of this 
produce, as not to leave a fufficiency for main- 
taining the productive labourers, who fhould re- 
produce it next year; The next year's produce, 
therefore, will be lefs than that of the foregoing, 
and if the fame diforder fhould continue, that of 
the third year will be flill lefs than that of the 
fecond. Thofe unproductive hands, who fhould 
be maintained by a part only of the fpare reve- 
nue of the people, may confume fo great a fhare 
of their whole revenue, and thereby oblige fo 
great a number to encroach upon their capitals, 
upon the funds deflined for the maintenance of 
productive labour, that all the frugality and 
good conduct of individuals may not be able to 
compenfate the waile and degradation of pro- 
duce occafioned by this violent and forced en- 
croachments 

This frugality and good conduCt, however, 
is upon mod occafions, it appears from expe- 
rience, fufficient to compenfate, not only the 
private prodigality and mifconduCt of indivi- 

c 3 duals. 
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BOOK duals, but the public extravagance of govern- 
jj^^_j mcnt. The uniform, conftant, and unintcr- 
rupted effort of every man to better his condi- 
lion, the principle from which public and na- 
tional,. a» well a.s privat<» opulence is originally 
derived, i» frequently -powcri'ul enou/^h to main- 
tain the natural progrelk of tilings toward im- 
provement, in dpite both of the extravagance of 
government, and of.thegceated errors of admi- 
niftration. I-iike the. unknown principle of ani- 
mal life, it frequently reltores health and vigour 
to the conilitution,,in fpite, not only of the 
difcafc, but of.the abfurd prcicriptions of the 
do^ton 

The annual produce of the land* and labour of 
any nation can be increaied in its value by no 
other mean«, but by increafwig cither the num- 
ber of itf productive lalmur^rs, or the productive 
powers of thofe labourers who had before been 
employed. The number of itii productive la- 
bourers, it is evident, can never be much in- 
creafed, but in confequence of an incrcaib of 
capital, or of the funds deftinod for maintaining 
them^ The produftive powers of the /ame num- 
ber of labourers oannot beincreafed, but in con- 
feqHence either of fome addition and improve- 
ment to thofe machines and inflrnments which 
facilitate and abridge labour ) or of a more pro- 
per divifion and diftribution of employment. In 
either cafe an addition^d capital is almofl always 
required. Jt is by means of an additional capital 
only, that the undertaker of any work can either 
provide his workmen with better machinery, qr 

inal(e 
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m^e a more proper diftributioD of employtnent c H A P« 
among them. When the work to be done con- ^ j_ 
fifts of a number of parts^ to keep every man 
conflantly employed in one way, requires a much 
greater capital than ^here every man is occa£on- 
ally employed in every xliflTerent part of the work. 
When* we 'compare, therefore, the ftate of a na- 
tion at two' different periods, and find, that the 
annual produce of its land and labour is evidently 
greater at the latter than ? at die,forfiier, that its 
lands are better cultivated, itsmanu£i/6hu:es more 
numerous and more flourifliing, smd its trade 
more extenfive j we may be aflured that its capi- 
tal muft^ have increafed during the interval be- 
tween thofe two periods, and that more muil 
have b^en added to it by the good condudl of 
fome, than had been taken from it either by the 
private mifconduct of otliers, or by the public 
extravagance of go\^emment. But we fliall find 
this to have been the cafe of almoft all nations, 
in all tolerably quiet and peaceable times, even 
of thofe who have not enjoyed the moil prudent 
and parfimonious governments. To Ibrm a right 
judgment of it, indeed, we muft compare the 
ftate of the country at periods fomewhat diftant 
from one another. The prpgrefs is frequently 
fo gradual, that, at near periods, the improve- 
ment is not only not fenfible, but from the de- 
clenfion either of certain branches of induftry, or 
of certain cHftri6ls of the country, things which 
jTometimes happen though the country in general 
b^ in great profperity, there frequently arifes a 

c 4 fufpicioUi 
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!B o O K fufpicion, thkt the riches and induilry of the 
"• whole are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of 
England, for example, is certainly much greater 
than it was, a little more than a century ago, at 
the reftoration of Charles II. Though, at pre- 
fent, few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet 
during this period, five years have feldom paifed 
aWay in which fome book or pamphlet has not 
been publiflied, written too with fuch abilities 
as to gain fome authority with the public, and 
pretending to demonftrate that the wealth of the 
nation was fail declining, that the country was 
depopulated, agriculture negle6ted, manufac- 
tures decaying, and trade undone. . Nor have 
thefe publications been all party pamphlets, the 
wretched offspring of falfehood and venality. 
Many of them have been written by very candid 
and very intelligent people ; who wrote nothing 
but what they believed, and for no other reafon 
but becaufe they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of 
England again, was certainlymuch greater at the 
reftoration, than we can fuppofe it to have been 
about an hundred years before, at the acceflion 
of Elizabeth. At this period too, we have all rea- 
fon to believe, the country was much more ad- 
vanced in improvement, than it had been about 
a century before, towards the clofe of the dilTen- 
fions between the houfes of York and Lancafter. 
Even then it was, probably, in a better condition 
than it had been at the Norman conqueft, and at 
the Norman conqueft, than during the confuiion 

of 
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tDf the Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early chap. 
period, it was certainly a more improved coun- ™' 
try than at the invafion of Julius Caofar, when 
its inhabitants were nearly in the fame flate with 
the ravages in North America. 

In each of thofe periods, however, there was, 
not only much private and public profufion, 
many expenfive and unnecefllvry wars, great per- 
verfion of the annual produce from maintaining 
produ6live to maintain unprodu6live hands ; but 
fometimes, in the confufion of civil difcord, fuch 
abfolute wafte and deftru6lion of (lock, as might 
be fuppofed, not only to retard, as it certainly 
did, the natural accumulation of riches, but to 
have left the country, at the end of the period, 
poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the hap- 
pieft and mod fortunate period of them all, that 
which has pafled fince the reftoration, how many 
diforders and misfortunes have occurred, which, 
could they have been forefeen, not only tlie im- 
poverifliment, but the total ruin of the country 
would have been expe6led from them ? The fire 
and the plague of London, the two Dutcli wars, 
the diforders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, 
the four expenfive French wars of 1688, 170a, 
1742, and 1756, together with the two rebel* 
lions of 1715 and 1745. In tlie courfe of the 
four French wars, the nation has contradled more 
than a hundred and forty-five millions of debt, 
over and above all the other extraordinary an- 
nual expence which they occalioned, fo that the 
whole cannot be computed at lefs than two hun- 
dred millions. So great a ihare of the annual 

produce 
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B O O* produce of the land and labour, of the country, 
Pl_ , ^^> fince the revolution, been .employed upon 
different occafions, in maintaining an extraordi- 
nary number of unproductive hands. But had 
not thofe wars given this particular dire6lion to 
fo large a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining 
productive hands, wliofe labour would have re- 
placed, with a profit, the whole, value of their 
confumption. The vahie of the annual produce 
ofthe land and labour of the country, would 
have been confiderably increafed by, it every 
year, and every year's increafc would have aug- 
mented ftill more tjiat of the following year. 
More houfes w^ould have been built, more lands 
would have been improved, and thofe which had 
been improved before would have been better 
cultivated, more manufactures would have been 
eflablifhed, and thofe which had been eftablifhed 
before would have been more extended ; and to 
what height the real wealth and revenue of the 
country might, by this time, have been raifed, 
it is not perhaps very eafy even to imagine. 

But though the profufion of government muft^ 
undoubtedly, have retarded the natural progrefs 
of England towards wealth and improvement, it 
has not been able to flop it, ITie annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, 
much greater at prefent than it was either at the 
refioration or at the revolution. ITie capital, 
therefore, annually employed in cultivating this 
land, and in maintaining this labour, mufl like* 
wife be much greater. In the midil of all the 

exaClioni 
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cxaftions of government, this capital has beeti c H A 
filently and gradually accumulated by the private ^ ' 
frugality and good condu6t of individuals, by 
their univerfal, continual, and uninterrupted 
effort to better their own condition. It is this 
effort, protested by law and allowed by liberty to 
exert itfelf in the manner that is moft advan-* 
tageous, which has maintained the progrefs of 
England towards opulence and improvement in 
almofl all former times, and which, it is to be 
hoped, will do fo in all future times. England, 
however, as it has never been bleffed with a very 
parfimonious government, fo payfimony has at 
no time been the chara6teriflical virtue of its in- 
habitants. It is the highefl impertinence and 
prefumption, therefore, in kings and miniflers, 
to pretend to watch over the oeconomy of private 
people, and to reflrain their expence, either by 
fumptuary laws, or by prphibiting the importa- 
tion pf foreign luxuries. They are themfelves 
p,lways, and without any exception, the greateft 
Ipendthrifts in the fociety. Let them look well 
after their own expence, and they may fafely 
truft private people with theirs. If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the flate, that, of 
their fubje6ls never will. 

As frugality increafes, . and prodigality dimi- 
niih^s the public capital, fo the conduct of thofa 
whofe expence jufl equals their revenue, without 
either accumulating or encroaching, neither in- 
creafes nor diminifhes it. Some modes of ex- 
pence, however, feem to contribute more to the 
growth of public opulence t|)an others. 

The 
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BOOK The revenue of an individual may be ipent, 
^L^ either in things which are confumed immediately, 
and in which one day's expence can neither alle- 
viate nor fupport that of another j or it may be 
fpent in things more durable, which can there- 
fore be accumulated, and in which every day's 
expence may, as he chufes, either alleviate or 
fupport and heighten the effect of that of the foU 
lowing day. A man of fortune, for example, 
may either fpend his revenue in a profufe and 
fumptuous table, and in maintaining a great 
number of menial fervants, and a multitude of 
dogs and horfes ; or contenting himfelf with a 
frugal table and few attendants, he may lay out 
the greater part of it in adorning his houfe or his 
country villa, in ufeful or ornamental buildings, 
in ufeful or ornamental furniture, in colle6ling 
hooks, ilatues, pi6lures j or in things more fri- 
volous, jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of 
different kinds j or, what is moil trifling of all, 
in amafling a great wardrobe of fine clothes, like 
the favourite and minifter of a great prince who 
died a few years ago. Were two men of equal 
fortune to fpend their revenue, the one chiefly in 
the one way, the other in the other, the magni- 
licence of the perfon whofe expence had been 
chiefly in durable commodities, would be con- 
tinually increafing, every day's expence contri- 
bating fomething to fupport and heighten the 
effedt of that of the following day : that of the 
other, on the contrary, would be no greater at 
the end of the period than at the beginning. 
JThe former too would, at the end of the period, 

be 
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be the richer man of the two* He would have chap. 
a dock of goods of fotne kind or other, which^ ^ 
though it might not be worth all that it coft, 
would always be worth ibmething. No trace or 
veftige of the expence of the latter would remain, 
and the effeAs of ten or twenty years profulion 
would be as completely annihilated as if they had 
never exiiled. 

Aa the one mode of expence is more favour^ 
able than the other to the opulence of an indivi- 
dual, fo is it likewife to that of a nation. The 
houfes, the furniture, the clothing of the rich, 
in a little time become ufeful to tlie inferior and 
middling ranks of people. They are able to 
purchafe them when their fuperiors grow weary 
of them, and the general accommodation of the 
whole people is thus gradually improved, when 
this mode of expence becomes univerfal among 
men of fortune* In countries which have long 
been rich, you will frequently find the inferior 
ranks of people in pofleffion both of houfes and 
furniture perfe6Uy good and entire, but of which 
neither the one could have been built, nor the 
other have been made for their ufe. What was 
formerly a feat of the family of Seymour, is now 
an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage bed 
of James the Firft of Great Britain, which his 
Queen brought with her from Denmark, as a 
prefent fit for a fovereign to make to a fovereign, 
was, a few years ago, the ornament of an ale- 
houfe at Dunfermline. In fome ancient cities, 
which either have been long flationary, or have 
gone fomewhat to decay, you will fometimes 

4 fcarce 
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BOOK fcarce find a fingle houfe which could have been 
°* built for its prefent inhabitants. If you go into 
thofe houfes too, you will frequently find many 
excellent, though antiquated pieces of furniture, 
which are ftill very fit for ufe, and which could 
as little have been made for them. Noble pa- 
laces, magnificent villas, great colle6lions of 
books, ftatues, piftures, and other curiofities, are 
frequently both an ornament and an honour, not 
only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to which they belong. Verfailles is an 
ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and 
Wilton to England. Italy ftill continues to 
command fome fort of veneration by the number 
of monuments of this kind which it pofTeffes, 
though the wealth which produced them has de- 
cayed, and though the genius which planned 
theni feems to be extinguiflied, perhaps from 
notjhaving the fame employment. 

The expcnce too, which is laid out in durable 
commodities, is favourable, not only to accumu- 
lation, but to frugality. If a perfon fliould at 
any time exceed in it^ he can eafily reform with- 
out expofinghimfelf to the cenfure of the public. 
To reduce very much the number of his fervants, 
to reform his table from great profufion to 
great frugality, to lay down his equipage after 
he has once fet it up, are changes which cannot 
efcape the obfervation of his neighbours, and 
which are fuppofed to imply fome acknowledge- 
ment of preceding bad condu6b. Few, there* 
fore, of thofe who have once been fo unfortunate 
as t^ launch out too far into this fort of expence^ 

have 
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haVe afterwards tbe. courage to refqrm^.tUl ruin p H AP. 
and bankruptcy pbligq them. But if a perfon ^ 
has at any time^ been at. too great an expence in 
building, in furniture, in books or pictures, no 
imprudence can b.e inferred frqn^ 4ii9 (^hanging 
his conduct. Thefc are tilings in which further 
expence is frequently .rendered unneceflary by 
former expence ; and when,i^p^on.ftops fliort, 
he appears « to • do foy not becaufe he has ex- 
ceeded. his fortune^but becaule he has fatisfied 
hisfancy,4 . i i,. 

The. ejcpencC). bolides, that is laid out in dura-, 
ble commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, 
to a greater number of people, than that which 
is employed in the moll pix>fufe hpfpitality. Of 
two or three bundled weight of prpvifions, which 
may fometimes be ferved up p,t a.great feftiyal, 
one-half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal waftecl and abufed. 
But if the expence of this entertainment hadbeen 
employed in fetting to work mafons, caipenters, 
upholfterers, naechanic3, &c. a quantity of pro- 
vifions, of equal value, would have been diftri- 
buted among a ftill greater number of people, 
who would have bought them in penny-worths 
and pound weights, and not have loft or thrown 
away a fuigle ounce of them. In the one way, 
besides, this expence maintains produ6live, in the 
other unprodu6live hands. In the one way, 
therefore, it increafcs, in the other, it does not 
increafe, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country. 

I would 
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BOOK. I would not, however, by all this be under« 
^ flood to mean, that the one fpecies of expence 
always betokens a more liberal or generous ^irit 
than the other. When a man of fortune Q>ends 
his revenue chiefly in hofpitality, he fhares the 
greater part of it with his friends and compa- 
nions ; but when he employs it in purchafing 
luch durable commodities, he often ipends the 
whole upon his own perfon, and gives nothing 
to any body without an equivalent. The latter 
Ipecies of expence, therefore, efpecially when 
dire&ed towards frivolous objefts, the little 
ornaments of drefs and furniture, jewels, trinketSt 
gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only a trifling, 
but a bafe and fe^fh difpofition. All that I 
mean is, that the one fort of expence, as it 
always occafions fome accumulation of valuable 
commodities, as it is more favourable to private 
frugality, and, confequently, to the increafe of 
the public capital, and as it maintains productive, 
rather tiban unproductive hands, conduces more 
than the other to the growth of public opulence* 



CHAR 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Stock lent at Intereft. 

THE (lock which is lent at interefl is always c H A P. 
confidered as a capital by the lender. He ^ ' 
expels that in due time it is to be reflosed to 
him, and that in the mean time the borrower is 
to pay him a certain annual rent for the ufe of it. 
The borrower may ufe it either as a capital, or 
as a flock referved for immediate confumption. 
If he ufes it as a capital, he employs it in the 
maintenance of produ6live labourers, who repro- 
duce the value with a profit. He can, in this 
cafe, both reilore the capital and pay the interefl 
without alienating or encroaching upon any 
other fource of revenue. If he ufes it as a flock 
referved for immediate confumption, he a6ls the 
part of a prodigal, and diffipates in the mainte- 
nance of the idle, what was deflined for the fup- 
port of the induftrious. He can, in this cafe, 
neither reflore the capital nor pay the interefl, 
without either alienating or enc^c^aching upon 
fome other fource of revenue, fuch as the pro- 
perty or the rent of land. 

The ftock which is lent at interefl is, no doubt, 
occafionally employed in both thefe ways, but in 
the former much more frequently than in the 
latter. The man who borrows in order to Q)end 
will foon be ruined, and he who lends to him 
will generally have occafion to repent of his 
VOL. HI. D folly. 
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BOOK folly. To borrow or to lend for fuch a purpofe^ 
^' therefore, is in all cafes, where grofs ufury is out 
of the queflion, contrary to the intereft of both 
parties ; and though it no doubt happens fome* 
times that people do both the one and the other; 
yet, from die regard that all men have for their 
own intereft, we may be aflured, that it cannot 
happen fo very frequently as we are fometimes 
apt to imagine. Afk any rich man of common 
prudence, to which of the two forts of people he 
has lent the greater part of his &ock^ to thofe 
who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or to 
thofe who will Ipend it idly, and he will laugh at 
you for propofing the queftion. Even among 
borrowers, therefore, not tlie people in the world 
moft famous for frugality, the number of the 
frugal and induftrious furpafles confiderably that 
of the prodigal and idle. 

The only people to whom ftock is commonly 
lent, without their being expelled to make any 
very profitable ule of it, are country gentlemen 
who borrow upon mortgage. Even they fcarce 
ever borrow merely to ipend. What they bor- 
row, one may fay, is commonly fpent before they 
borrow it. Tliey have generally confumed ib 
great a quantity of goods, advanced to them 
upon credit by (hopkeepers and tradefinen, tliat 
they find it neceflary to borrow at intereft in order 
to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces 
the capitals of thofe fliopkeepers and tradefmen, 
which the country gentlemen could not have re* 
placed from the rents of their eftates. It is not 
properly borrowed in order to be fpent, but in 

order 
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order to replace a capital which had been ijpent chap?* 
before. ., ^^* 

Almoft all loans at intereft are made in mo* 
ney, either of paper^ or of gold and filver. But 
what the borrower really wants, and what the 
lender reallj fupplies him with, is not the money, 
but the money's worth, or the goods which it 
can purchafe* If he wants it as a flock fbr im- 
mediate confumption, it is thofe goods only 
which he can place in that Hock. If he wants it 
as a capital for employing induftry, it is from 
thofe goods only that the induftrious can be fur* 
nifhed with the tools, materials, and mainte* 
nance, neceflary for carrying on their work. By 
means of the loan, the lender, as it were, aifigns 
to the borrower his right to a certain portion of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, to be employed as the borrower pleafes. 

The quantity of ftock, therefore, or, as it is 
commonly expreifed, of money which can be lent 
at intereft in any country, is not regulated by the 
value of the money, whether paper or coin, which 
fervesas theinftrumentof the different loans made 
in that country, but by the value of that part of 
the annual produce which, as foon as it comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of the 
productive labourers, is deftined not only for re« 
placing a capital, but fuch a capital as the owner 
does not care to be at the trouble of employing 
himfelf. As fuch capitals are commonly lent out 
and paid back in money, they conftitute what is 
called the monied intereft. It is diftin£i, not 
only from the landed, but from the trading and 

D 2 manu- 
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^4 O O K manufa£luring intereils, asinthefe lail theowners 

^l ^ themfelves employ their own capitals. Even in 

the monied intereft, however, the money is, as it 
were, but the deed of aifignment, which conveys 
from one hand to another thofe capitals which the 
owners do not care to employ themfelves. Thofe 
capitals may be greater in ahnofl any proportion, 
than the amount of the money which ferves as the 
inilrument of their conveyance ; the fame pieces 
of money fucceffively ferving for many different 
loans, as well as for many different pur chafes. A, 
for example, lends to W a thoufand pounds, with 
which W immediately purchafes of B a thoufand 
pounds worth of goods. B having no occafion 
for the money himfelf, lends the identical pieces 
to X, with which X immediately purchafes of C 
another thoufand pounds worth of goods. C in 
the fame manner, and for the fame reafon, lends 
them to Y, who again purchafes goods with them 
of D« In this manner the fame pieces, either of 
coin or of paper, may, in the courfe of a few 
days, ferve as the inflrument of three different 
loans, and of three different purchafes, each of 
which is, in value, equal to the whole amount of 
thofe pieces. What the three monied men A, B, 
and C, affign to the three borrowers, W, X, Y, 
is the power of making thofe purchafes. In this 
power confifl both the value and the ufe of the 
' loans* The flock lent by the three monied men, 
is equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchafed with it, and is three times greater than 
that of the money with which the purchafes are 
made* Thofe loans, however, may be all per- 
fectly 
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fe&ly well fecuf ed, the goods purchafed by the C H A 
different debtors being fo employed, as, in due , j^i 
time, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of pApen And as the fame 
pieces of money can thus ferve as the inflru- 
ment of different loans to three, or for the fame 
reafon, to thirty times their value, fo they may 
likewife fucceflively ferve as the inftrument rtf 
repayment. 

A capital lent at interefl may, in this manner^ 
be conlidered as an affignment from the lender to 
the borrower of a certain confiderable portion d 
the annual produce ; upon condition that the bor* 
rower in return Ihall, during the continuance of 
the loan, annually aflign tQ the lender a fmaller 
portion, called the intereft ; and at the end of it, 
a portion equally confiderable with that which 
had originally been afligned to him, called the 
repayment. Though money, either coin or pa- 
per, ferves generally as the deed of aflignment 
both to the fmaller, and to the more confiderable 
portion, it is itfelf altogether dMTerent from what 
is afligned by it. 

In proportion as that (hare of the annual pro<- 
duce which, as foon as it comes either from the 
'ground, or from the hands of the produ6live la* 
bourers, is defi:ined for replacing a capital, in« 
creafes in any country, what is called the monied 
intereft naturally increafes with it. The increafe 
of thofe particular capitals from which the owners 
wifti to derive a revenue, without being at the 
trouble of employing them themfelves, naturally 
accompanies the general increafe of capitals^ or, 

.» 3 w 
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• ^j^ ^ in other words, as flock increafes, the quantity 
ci flock to be lent at interefl grows gradually 
greater and greater. 

As the quantity of flock to be lent at interefl 
increafes, the interefl, or the price which mufl be 
paid for the ufe of that flock, necefTarily dirni* 
niihes, not only from thofe general caufes which 
make the market price of things commonly dirni* 
nifh as their quantity incr^afes, but from other 
caufes which are peculiar to this particular cafe. 
As capitals increafe in any country, the profits 
which can be made by employing them necefTa- 
rily diminiih. It becomes gradually more (and 
more difficult to find within the country a pro* 
fitable method of employing any new capital. 
There arifes in confequence a competition be« 
tween different capitals, the owner of one endea- 
vouring to get pofTeffion of that employment 
which is occupied by another. But upon moft 
occafions he can hope to juflle that other out of 
this employment, by no other means but by deal» 
ing upon more reafonable terms. He mufl not 
only fell what he deals in fomewhat cheaper, but 
in order to get it to fell, he mufl fometimes too 
buy it dearer. The demand for produ6live la- 
bour, by the increafe of the funds which are de- 
flined for maintaining it, grows every day greater 
and greater. Labourers eaflly find employment^ 
but the owners of capitals find it difficult to get 
labourers to employ. Their competition raifes 
the wages of labour, and finks the profits of 
ilock. But when the profits which can be made 
by the ufe of a capital are in this manner dimi- 

niihed. 
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niihed, as it were, at both ends^ the price which c H a ! 
can be paid for the ufe of it, that is, the rate ^ j^^ 
of intereft, mud neceifarily be diminilhed with 
them. 

Mr. Locke, Mn Law, and Mr. Montefquieu, 
as well as many other writers, feem to have ima- 
gined that the increafe of the quantity of gold 
and filver, in confequence of the difcovery of the 
Spanifh Weil Indies, was the real caufe of the 
lowering of the rate of interefl through the 
greater part of Europe. Thofe metals, they fay, 
having become of lefs value themfelves, the ufe 
of any particular portion of them neceflarily be- 
came of lefs value too, and confequently the price 
which could be paid for it. This notion, whidi 
at firil fight feems fo plaufible, has been fa fully 
expofed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, un* 
neceffary to lay any thing more about it. The 
following very (hort and plain argument, how- 
cver„may ferve to explain more diftinfl;ly the fal- 
lacy which feems to have mifled thofe gentlemen. 

Before the difcovery of the Spanifh Weft In- 
dies, ten per cent, feems to have been the com- 
mon rate of intereft through the greater part of 
Europe. It has fince that time in different coun- 
tries funk to fix, five, four, and three per cent. 
Let us fuppofe that in every particular country 
the value of fdver has funk precifely in the fame 
proportion as the rate of intereft ; and that in 
thofe countries, for example, where intereft has 
been reduced from ten to five per cent., tlie fame 
quantity of filver can now purcliafe juft half the 
quantity of goods which it could have puiclmfed 

D 4 before. 
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BOOK before. This fuppofition will not, I believe, be 
^^ found any-where agreeable to the truth, but it is 
the moft favourable to the opinion which we are 
going to examine ; and even upon this fuppofi- 
tion it is utterly impoflible that the lowering of 
the value of filver coufd have the fmalleft ten- 
dency to lower the rate of intereft. If a hundred 
pounds are in thofe countries now of no more 
value than fifty pounds were then, ten jpoun^s 
mufl; now be of no more value than five pounds 
were then. Whatever were the caufes which 
lowered the value of the capital, the fame muft 
neceflarily have lowered that of the intereft, and 
exactly in the fame.proportion. The proportion 
between the value of the capital and that of the 
intereft, muft have remained the fame, though 
the rate had never been altered. By altering the 
rate, on the contrary, the proportion between 
thofe t^o values is neceflarily altered. If a hunr 
dred pounds now are worth no more than fifty 
were then, five pounds now can be worth no more 
than two pounds ten fliillings were then. By re- 
ducing the rate of intereft, therefore, from ten to 
five per cent., we give for the ufe of a capital, 
which is fuppofed to be equal to one-half of its 
former value, an intereft which is equal to one- 
fourth only of the value of the former intereft. 
Any increafe in the quantity of filver, while 
that of the commodities circulated by means of 
it remained the fame, could have no other efieft 
than to diminifh the value of that metal. The 
nominal value of all forts of goods would be 
greater, but their real value would be predfely 

the 
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tlie fime as before. They wouM be exdiM^ed^ tl A l^ 
for a greater number of pieces of (liver j but the ^ ^* 
quantity of labour which they could command^ 
llie number of pec^le whom they could maintain 
and employ, would be precifely the fame. The 
capital of the country would be the fame, though 
a greater number of pieces might be requiftte for 
conveying any equal portion of it from one hand 
to another. The deeds of aflignment, like the 
conveyances of a verbole attorney, would be more 
cumberfome, but tlie thing afligned would be 
precifely the fame as befoi-e, and could produce 
only the fame effects. The funds for maintain* 
ing produdlive labour being the fame, the 
demand for it would be the fame. Its price or 
wages, therefore, though nominally greater, 
would really be the fame. They would be paid 
in a greater number of pieces of (ilver ; but they 
would purchafe only the fame quantity of goods* 
The profits of (lock would be the fame both no- 
minally and really. The wages of labour are 
commonly computed by the quantity of filver 
which is paid to the labourer. When that is 
increafed, therefore, his wages appear to be in* 
creafed, though they mayfometimes be no greater 
than before. But the profits of (lock are not 
computed by the number of pieces of filver with 
which they are paid, but by the proportion which 
thofe pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 
Thus in a particular country five (hillings a week 
are faid to be the common wages of labour, and 
ten per cent, the common profits of (lock. But 
the whole capital of the country being the fame 

as 
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B o O '^^M before, the competition between the different 
^ . capitals of individuals into which it was divided 
would likewife be the fame. They would all 
trade with the fame ^advantages and difadvan* 
tages. The common proportion between capital 
and profit, therefore, would be the fame, and 
confequently the common intereil of money ; 
what can, commonly be given for the ufe of 
money being neceffarily regulated by what can 
commonly be made by the ufe of it* 

Any increafe in the quantity of commodities 
annually circulated within tlie country, while that 
of the money which circulated them remained 
the fame, would, on tlie contrary, produce many 
other important effects, beiides that of raifing the 
value of the money. The capital of the country, 
though it might nominally be the fame, would 
really be augmented. It might continue to be 
expreffed by the fame quantity of money, but it 
would command a greater quantity of labour* 
The quantity of productive labour which it coiild 
maintain and employ would be increafed, and 
confequently the demand for that labour. Its 
wages would naturally rife with the demand, and 
yet might appear to fink. They might be paid 
with a fmaller quantity of money, but that fmaller 
quantity might purchafe a greater quantity of 
goods than a greater had done before. The 
profits of (lock would be diminifhed both really 
and in appearance. The whole capital of the 
country being augmented, the competition be- 
tween the different capitals of which it was com- 
pofed, would naturally be augmented along with 

3 it 
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it. The owners of thofe particular capitals chap. 
would be obliged to content themfelves with a , ^' 
finaller proportion of the produce of that labour 
which their refpedtive capitals employed. The 
intereft of money, keeping pace always with the 
profits of flock, might, in this manner, be greatly 
diminifhed, though the value of money, or the 
quantity of goods which any particular fum could 
purchafe, was greatly augmented. 

In fome countries the intereft of money has 
been prohibited by law. But as Ibmething can 
every-where be made by the ufe of money, fome- 
thiog ought every-where to be paid for the ufe 
of it. This regulation, inftead of preventing, 
has been found from experience to increafe the 
evil of ufury ; the debtor being obliged to pay^ 
not only for the ufe of the money, but for the 
rifk which his creditor runs by accepting a com* 
penfation for that ufe. He is obliged, if one may 
lay fo, to infure his creditor from the penalties 
of ufury. 

In countries where intereft is permitted, the 
law, in order to prevent the extortion of ufury, 
generally fixes the higheft rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate 
ought always to be fomewhat above the loweft 
market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid for the ufe of money by thofe who can give 
the moft undoubted fecurity. If this legal rate 
lliould be fixed below the loweft market rate, the 
effefts of this fixation muft be nearly the fame as 
thofe of a total prohibition of intereft. The cre- 
ditor will not lend his money for lefs than the ufb 

of 
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B o o K of it is worth, and the debtor muft pay him for 
^ . the rilk which he runs by accepting the full value 
of that ufe. If it is fixed precifely at the loweft 
market price, it ruins with honeft people, who 
relpeA the laws of their country, the credit of all 
thofe who cannot give the very bed fecurity, and 
obliges them to have recourfe to exorbitant 
ufurers. In a country, fuch as Great Britain, 
where money is lent to government at three per 
cent, and to private people upon good fecurity 
at four, and four and a half, the prefent legal 
rate, five per cent,, is perhaps, as proper as any, 
The legal rate, it is to be obferved, though it 
ought to be fomewhat above, ought not to be 
much above the loweft market rate. If the legal 
rate of intereft in Great Britain, for example, was 
fixed fo high as eight or ten per cent., the 
greater part of the money which was to be lent, 
would be lent to prodigals and proje6lors, who 
alone would be willing to give this high intereft. 
Sober people, who will give for the ufe of money 
no more than a part of what they are likely to 
make by the ufe of it, would not venture into 
the competition. A great part of the capital of 
the country would thus be kept out of the hands 
which were moft likely to make a profitable and 
advantageous ufe of it, and thrown into thofe 
which were moft likely to wafte and deftroy it. 
Where the legal rate of intereft, on the contrary, 
is fixed but a very little above the loweft market 
rate, fober people are univerfally preferred, as 
borrowers, to prodigals and projectors. The 
perfon who lends money gets nearly as much 

intereft 
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interefl from the former as he dares to take from o h A 7* 
the latter, and his money is much lafer in the ^_^^ 
hands of the one fet of people, than in thofe of 
the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in which 
it is moil likely to be employed with advantage* 
No law can reduce the common rate of interefl 
below the lowed ordinary market rate at the time 
when that law is made. Notwithftanding the 
edi6l of 1766, by which the French king at- 
tempted to reduce the rate of interell from five 
to four per cent., money continued to be lent in 
France at five per cent., the law being evaded in 
feveral different ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be 
obferved, depends every-where upon the ordi- 
nary market rate of interefl. The perfon who 
has a capital from which he wifhes to derive a 
revenue, without taking the trouble to employ it 
himfelf, deliberates whether he fhould buy land 
with it, or lend it out at interefl. The fupcrior 
fecurity of land, together with fome other ad- 
vantages which almofl every-where attend upon 
this fpecies of property, will generally difpofe him 
to content himfelf with a fmaller revenue from 
land, than what he might have by lending out 
his money at interefl. Thefe advantages are fuf- 
ficient to compenfate a certain difierencc of re- 
venue } but they will compenfate a certain dif- 
ference only ; and if tlie rent of laud fhould fall 
Ihort of the interefl of money by a greater dif- 
ference, nobody would buy land, which would 
ibon reduce its ordinary price. On the contrajrjii 

if 
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9 O o K ^ ^^^ advantages ihould much more than com-i 
5" peniate the difference, every body would buy 
land, which again would foon raife its ordinary 
price. When interefl was at ten per cent, land 
was commonly fold for ten and twelve years pur- 
chafe. As intereft funk to fix, five, and four 
per cent., the price of land rofe to twenty, five 
and twenty, and thirty years purchafe. The 
market rate of intereft is higher in France than 
in England; and the common price of land is 
lower. In England it commonly fells at thirty f 
in France at twenty years purchafe. 



CHAR V. 

Of the different Employment qf Capitals. 

CHAP. nPHOUGH all capitals are deftined for the 
^« ^ maintenance of produdtive labour only, 
yet the quantity of that labour, which equal ca^ 
pitals are capable of putting into motion, varies 
extremely according to the diverfity of their em- 
ployment ; as does likewife the value which that 
employment adds to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. 

A capital may be employed in four different 

ways : either, firft, in procuring the rude produce 

annually required for the ufe and confumptioH 

of the fociety ; or, fecondly, in manufa£luring 

find preparing that rude produce for immediate 

ufe 
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ufe and conAimption ; or, thirdly, in tranQ)orting chap 

either the rude or manufa6tured produce from ^ ^ 

the places where they abound to thofe where 
Hhey are wanted ; or, laftly, in dividing particu- 
lar portions of either into fuch finall parcels as 
fiiit the occafional demands of thofe who want 
them. In the firft way are employed the capitals 
of all thofe who undertake the improvement or 
cultivation of lands, mines, or fifheries ; in the 
lecond, thofe of all mailer manufa6tures ; in the 
third, thofe of all wholefale merchants ; and in 
the fourth, thofe of all retailers. It is difficult 
to conceive that a capital ihould be employed 
in any way which may not be claffed under fome 
one or other of thofe four. 

Each of thofe four methods of employing a 
capital is efTentially neceflary either to the exiil^ 
ence or exteniion of the other three, or to the 
general conveniency of the fociety. 

Unlefs a capital was employed in furnifhing 
rude produce to a certain degree of abundance, 
neither manufadiures nor trade of any kind could 
exiil. 

Unlefs a capital was employed in manu- 
fa6luring that part of the rude produce which 
requires a good deal of preparation before it can 
be fit for ufe and conftimption, it either woulA 
^ever be produced, becaufe there could be no 
demand for it ; or if it was produced fponta- 
neoufly, it would be of no value in exchange, 
and could add nothing to the wealth of the 
fociety. 

Unlefs 
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Unlefs a capital was employed in traD^orU 
ingy either the rude or manufactured produce^ 
from the places where it abounds U) thofe where 
it is wanted, no more of either could be produced 
than was neceffary for the confumption of the 
neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant 
exchanges the furplus produce of one place for 
that of another, and thus encourages the in« 
duftry and increafes the enjoyments of both. 

Unlefs a capital was employed in breaking 
and dividing certain portions either of the rude 
or manufactured produce, into fuch finall parcels 
as fuit the occafional demands of thofe who want 
them, every man would be obliged to purchalie 
a greater quantity of the goods he wanted, than 
his immediate occaiions required. If there was 
no fuch trade as a butcher, for example, every 
man would be obliged to purchafe a whole ox or 
a whole Iheep at a time. This would generally 
be inconvenient to the rich, and much more fo 
to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to 
purchafe a month's or fix months provifions at a 
time, a great part of the flock which he employs 
as a capital in the inilruments of his trade, or 
in the furniture of his fliop, and which yields him 
a revenue, he would be forced to place in that 
part of his ftock which is referved for immediate 
confumption, and which yields him no revenue^ 
Nothing can be more convenient for fuch a per* 
fon than to be able to purchafe his fubfiilence 
from day to day, or even from hour to hour, as be 
wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ almoft 
his whole ftock as a capital. He is thus enabled 

I to 
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to fbrnifh work to a greater \^lue, and the profit c H A P« 
which he makes by it in this way, much more , ^i 
than compenfates the additional price which the 
profit of the retailer impofes upon the goods* 
The prejudices of fome political writers agatnfl 
fliopkeepers and tradefmen, are altogether with* 
out foundation. So far is it from being nece& 
fiiry, either to tax them, or to reftri6l their num. 
bers, that they can never be multiplied fo as to 
hurt the public, though they may fo as to hurt 
one another. The quantity of grocery goods^ 
for example, which can be fold in a particular 
town, is limited by the demand of that town 
and its neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, 
which can be employed in the grocery trade, can* 
not exceed what is fuflicient to purchafe that 
quantity. If this capital is divided between two 
difierent grocers, their competition will tend to 
make both of them fell cheaper, than if it were 
in the hands of one only ; and if it were divided 
among twenty, their competition would be juft 
fo much the greater, and the chance of their 
combining together, in order to raifc the price, 
juft fo much the lefi. Their competition might 
perhaps ruin fome of themfelves; but to take caro 
of this is the bufinefs of the parties concerned, 
and it may fafely be trufted to their difcretion. 
It can never hurt either the cbnfumer, or the 
producer } on the contrary, it muft tend to make 
the retailers both fell cheaper and buy dearer, 
than if the whole trade was monopolized by one 
or two perfons. Some of them, perhaps, may 
fometimes decoy a weak cuftomer to buy what 

VOL. III. s h^ 
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B o o K he has no occalion for* ThiH evil, Iiowever, if 
^ , of too littie importance to dctcrve the public at- 
tention, nor would it neceflarily be prevented by. 
re(tri£ting their niunberH, It is not the multi- 
tude of ale-lioure5, U) give the moft fufpiciouH 
example, that occafionn a general difpofition to 
drunkennef^ among the common people ; but 
that difpofition ariling from other caufcH necel- 
farily givcft employment to a multitude of ale« 
houfes. 

The perfons whofe capitals are employed in 
any of thole four ways are themfelves productive 
labourers, llieir labour, when properly di* 
re^'ted, fixes' and realizes itfeli* in the fubje£t or 
vendible conmiodity upon which it is bellowed, 
and generally adds to its price the value at leaft 
of their own maintenance and confumption. 
llic proAts of the farmer, of the manufacturer, 
of the nierchant, and retailer, are all drawn from 
the price of the goods which the two firfl pro- 
duce, and the two la(t buy and fell. Equal ca* 
pitals, however, employed in each of thofe four 
different ways, will immediately put into motion 
very difierent quantities of produ^ive labour, and 
augment too in very difierent proportions the va- 
lue of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the fbciety to which they belong. 

7'he capital of* the retailer replaces, together 
with its profits, that of the merchant oi whom he 
purchafes goods, and tljereby enables him to 
continue his bufinefs. The retailer himfelf is 
the only })ro(lu6live labourer whoip it imme« 
Jiately employs. In his profits, confifts the 

whoU 
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whole value which its employment adds to the c H ak 
annual produce of the land and labour of the , J^l 
fociety. 

The capitalof the wholefale merchant replaces, 
together with their profits, the capitals of the 
farmers and manufacturers of whom he purchafes 
the rude and manufactured produce which h6 
deals in, and thereby enables them to continue 
their reQ)e6live trades. It is by this fervice 
chiefly that he contributes indiredlly to fupport 
the productive labour of the fociety, and tp in- 
creafe the value of its annual produce. His ca- 
pital employs too the failors and carriers who 
tranfport his goods from one place to another, 
and it augments the price of thofe goods by the 
value, not only of his profits, but of their wages. 
This is all the productive labour which it imme- 
diately puts into mdtion, and all the value which 
it immediately adds to the annual produce. Its 
operation in both thefe refpeCts is a gdod deal 
fiiperior to that of the capitd of the retailer. 

Part of the capital of the mafter manufacturer 
is employed as a fixed capital in the inflruments 
of his trade, and replaces, together with its pro- 
fits, that of fome other artificer of whom he pur- 
chafes them. Part of his circulating capital is 
employed in purehafing materials, and replaces, 
with their profits, the capitals of the farmers and 
miners of whom he purchafes them. But a great 
part of it is always, either annually, or in a much 
ihorter period, diftributed among the different 
workmen whom he employs. It augments the 
value of thofe materials by their wages, and by 

£ 2 their 
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BOOR their mailers profits upon the whole Hock of 
^'_ , wages, materials, and inftruments of trade em- 
ployed in the bufinefs. It puts immediately into 
motion, therefore, a much greater quantity of 
produ6tive labour, and adds a much greater value 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the ibciety, than an equal capital in the hands of 
any wholefale merchant. 

No equal capital puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring fervants, but 
his labouring cattle, are productive labourers. 
In agriculture too, nature labours along with man ; 
and though her labour cofls no expence, its pro* 
duce has its value, as well as that of the moil ex- 
"penfive workmen. The moil important opera^ 
tions of agriculture feem intended, not fo much 
to increafe, though they do that too, as to dire6t 
the fertility of nature towards the production of 
the plants moil profitable to man. A field over- 
grown with briars and brambles may frequently 
produce as great a quantity of vegetables as the 
bell cultivated vineyard or com field. Planting 
and tillage frequently regulate more than they 
animate the aClive fertility of nature ; and after 
all their labour, a great part of the work always 
remains to be done by her. The labourers and 
labouring cattle, therefore, employed in agri« 
culture, not only occafion, like the workmen in 
manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal 
to their own confumption, or to the capital which 
employs them, together with its owners profits ; 
but of a much greater value. Over and above 

the 
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the capital of the farmer and all its profits, they g H A P» 

regularly occafion the reprodudlion of the rent of ^ ^L 

the landlord. This rent may be confidered a^ 
the produce of thofe powers of nature, the ufe 
of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is 
greater or fmaller according to the fuppofed ext 
tent of thofe powers, or in other words, accord- 
ing to the fuppofed natural or improved fertility 
of the land. It is the work of nature which re- 
mains after dedudting or compenfating every 
thing which can be regarded as the work of man. 
It is feldom lefs than a fourth, and frequently 
more than a third of the whole produce. No 
equal quantity of produdtive labour employed in 
manufa6tures can ever occafion fo great a repro- 
duction. In them nature does nothing; man 
does all ; and the reproduction mufl always be in 
proportion to the ftrength of the agents that oc- 
cafion it. The capital employed in agriculture, 
therefore, not only puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than any equal 
capital employed in manufactures, but in pro- 
portion too to the quantity of productive labour 
which it employs, it adds a much greater value 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, to the real wealth and revenue of its 
inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a capital 
can be employed, it is by far the moft advan- 
tageous to the fociety. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture and 
in the retail trade of any fociety, muft. always 
refide within that fociety. Their employment is 
confined almofl: to a precife fpot, to the farm, 

E 3 and 
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BOOK and to the fhop of the retailer. They mud ge- 

^'j ^ nerally too, though there are Ibme exceptions to 

this, belong to refident members of the fociety. 

The capital of a wholefale merchant, on the 
contrary, feems to have no fixed or neceflary re- 
fidence any-where, but may wander about from 
place to place, according as it can either buy 
cheap or fell dean 

The capital of the manufafturer mufl no doubt 
refide where the manufacture is carried on ; but 
where this fliall be is not always necelTarily deter- 
mined. It may frequently be at a great diftance 
both from the place where the materials grow, 
and from that where the complete manufadlure 
is confumed. Lyons is very diflant both from 
the places which aflbrd the materials of its ma- 
nufactures, and from thofe which confume them. 
The people of fafliion in Sicily are clothed in 
iilks made in other countries, from the mate« 
rials which their own produces. Part of the 
wool of Spain is manufactured in Great Britain, 
and fome part of that cloth is afterwards fent 
back to Spain. 

Whether the merchant whofe capital exports 
the furplus produce of any fociety be a native or 
a foreigner, is of very little importance. If he is 
a foreigner, the number of their productive la- 
bourers is neceffarily lefs than if he had been a 
native by one man only ; and the value of their 
annual produce, by the profits of that one man. 
The failors or carriers whom he employs may flifl 
belong indifferently either to his country, or to 
their country, or to fome third country, in the 

ikme 
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iame manner as if he had been a native. The CHAP, 
capital of a foreigner gives a value to their fur- ^' 
plus produce equally with that of a native, by ex- 
changing it for fomething for which there is a 
demand at home. It as effe6tually replaces the 
capital of the perfon who produces that furplus, 
and as effe^ually enables him to continue his 
bufinefs ; the fervice by which the capital of a 
wholefale merchant chiefly contributes to fupport 
the productive labour, and to augment the value 
of the annual produce of the fociety to which he 
belongs. 

It is of more confequence that the capital of 
the manuia6lurer fhould reiide within the coun- 
try. It neceffarily puts into motion a greater 
quantity of produ6iive labour, and adds a greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety. It may, however, be veiry 
ufeful to' the country, though it (hould not reiide 
within it. The capitals of the Britifli manu- 
facturers who work up the flax and hemp annu- 
ally imported from the coafts of the Baltic, are 
fiirely very ufeful to the countries which produce 
them. Thofe materials are a part of the furplus 
produce of thofe countries which, unlefi it was 
annually exchanged for fomething which is in de- 
mand there, would be of no value, and would 
foon ceafe to be produced. The merchants who 
export it replace the capitals of the people who 
produce it, and thereby encourage them to con- 
tinue the production ; and the Britifh manufac- 
turers replace the capitals of thofe merchants. 

E 4 A parti.^ 
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A particular country, in the fame manner 
as a particular perfon, may frequently not have 
capital fufficient both to improve and cultivate 
all its lands, to manufa6lure and prepare their 
whole rude produce for immediate ufe and con* 
fumption, and to tranfport the furplus part either 
of the rude or manufactured produce to thofe 
diftant markets where it can be exchanged for 
fomething for which there is a demand at home. 
The inhabitants of many different parts of Great 
Britain have not capital fufficient to improve and 
cultivate all their lands. The wool of the fouth* 
ern counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, 
after a long land carriage through very bad roads^ 
manufactured in Yorkftiire, for want of a capital 
to manufacture it at home. There are many 
little manufacturing towns in Great Britain, of 
which the inhabitants have not capital fufficient 
to tranfport the produce of their own indufl:ry to 
thofe diftant markets where there is demand and 
confumption for it. If there are any merchants 
among them, they are properly only the agents 
of wealthier merchants who refide in fome of the 
greater commercial cities. 

When the capital of any country is not fuffi. 
cient for all thofe three purpofes, in proportion 
as a greater fliare of it is employed in agricuU 
ture, the greater will be the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour which it puts into motion within 
the country ; as will likewife be the value which 
its employment adds to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the fociety. After agri- 
culture, the capital employed in manufactures 

puts 
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pute into motion the greateft quantity of ^t<0X: hap. 
du^ve labour, and adds the greateft value to 
the annual produce. That which is employed 
in the trade of exportation, has the leaft effe^ of 
any of the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital 
, fufiicient for all thofe three purpofes, has not 
arrived at that degree of opulence for which it 
iieems naturally deftined. To attempt, however, 
prematurely and with an infufficient capital, to 
do all the three, is certainly not the fhorteft way 
for a fociety, no more than it would be for an 
individual, to acquire a fufiicient one. The 
capital of all the individuals of a nation, has its 
limits in the fame manner as that of a iingle in- 
dividual, and is capable of executing only cer* 
tain purpofes. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation is increafed in the fame manner as 
that of a Iingle individual, by their continually 
accumulating and adding to it whatever they fa ve 
eut of their revenue. It is likely to increafe the 
fafteft, therefore, when it is employed in the way 
that affords the greateft revenue to all the inha- 
bitants of the country, as they will thus be en- 
abled to make the greateft favings. But the 
revenue of all the inhabitants of the country is 
neceflarily in proportion to the value of the an- 
nual produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal caufe of the rapid 
progrefs of our American colonies towards wealth 
and greatnefs, that almoft their whole capitals 
have hitherto been employed in agriculture. 
They have no manufadtures, thofe houfliold and 

coarfer 
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BOOK coarfer manufafilures excepted which ncceflarily 
^^^ accompany the progreft of agriculture, and 
which are the work of the women and children 
in every private family. The greater part both 
of the exportation and coalling trade of Ame- 
rica, i» carried on by the capitalH of merchants 
who refide in Great Britain. Even the ftore» 
and warehoufes from which goods are retailed in 
fomc provinces, particularly in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, belong many of them to merchants who 
refide in the mother country, and afford one of 
the few inilanccs of the retail trade of a fociety 
being carried on by the capitals oi'thofe who are 
not relidcnt members of it. Were the Ameri- 
cans, either by combination or by any other fort 
of violence, to ftop the im})ortation of Euro- 
pean manufactures, and, by thus giving a mo- 
nopoly to fuch of their own countrymen as could 
manufacture the like goods, divert any conii- 
derable part of their capital into this employ- 
ment, they would retard inftead of accelerating 
the further increafe in the value of their annual 
produce, ami would obftruCl inftead of promot- 
ing the progrcfs of their country towards real 
wealth and greatnefs. This would be ftill more 
the call', were they to attempt, in the fame man- 
ner, to monopolize to tlicuilclves their whole 
exportation trade. 

The courfe of human profpcrity, indeed, fcems 
fcarce ever to have been of lb long continuance 
as to enable any great country to acquire ca]>ital 
fufiicient for all thofe three purpofes; unleft, 
perhaps^ we give credit to tlie wonderful ac- 
counts 
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counts of the wealth and cultivation of China, chap. 
rf thofe of ancient Egjrpt, and of the ancient 
ftate of Indoflan. Even thofe three countries, 
the wealthieft, according to all accounts, tliat 
ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned for 
their fuperiority in agriculture and manufac- 
tures. They do not appear to have been emi- 
nent for foreign trade. The ancient Egyptians 
had a fuperititious antipathy to the fea; a 
fuperflition nearly of the fame kind prevails 
among the Indians ; and the Chinefe have never 
excelled in foreign commerce. The greater part 
of the furplus produce of all thofe three countries 
feems to have been always exported by foreign- 
ers, who gave in exchange for it fomething elfe 
for which they found a demand there, frequently 
gold and lilver. 

It is thus that the fame capital will in any 
country put into motion a greater or fmaller 
quantity of produ6live labour, and add a greater 
or fmaller value to the annual produce of its 
land and labour, according to the different pro. 
portions in which it is employed in agriculture, 
manufa£tures, and wholefale trade. The differ- 
ence too is very great, according to the different 
forts of wholefale trade ill which any pait of it is 
employed. 

AH wholefale trade, all buying in order to 
fell again by wholefale, may be reduced to three 
different forts. The home trade, tlie foreign 
trade of confumption, and the carrying trade. 
The home trade is employed in purchafing in one 
part of the fame country, and felling in another, 

2 the 
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BOOK the produce of the induftry of that country. It 
/^ , comprehends both the inland and the coafting 
trade. The foreign trade of confumption is em- 
ployed in purchafing foreign goods ^ for home 
conlumption. The carrying trade is employed 
in tranfa6ting the commerce of foreign countries, 
or in carrying the furplus produce of one to 
another. 

The capital which is employed in purchafing 
in one part of the country in order to fell in an- 
other the produce of the induftry of that country, 
generally replaces by every fuch operation two 
diftindl capitals that had both been employed in 
the agriculture or manufa6lures of that country, 
and thereby enables them to continue that em- 
ployment. ^Tien it fends out from the refidence 
of the merchant a certain value of commodities, 
it generally brings back in return at leaft an equal 
value of other commodities. WJien both are the 
produce of domeftic induftry, it neceffarily re- 
places by every fuch operation two diftinfit capi- 
tals, which had both been employed in fupport- 
ing produftive labour, and thereby enables them 
to continue that fupport. The capital which 
fends Scotch manufa6lures to London, and brings 
back Englifti com and manufa6lures to Edin- 
burgh, neceffarily replaces, by every fuch ope- 
ration, two Britifti capitals which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufafilures of 
Great Britain. 

The capital employed in purchafing foreign 
goods for home-confumption, when this purchale 
is made with the produce of domeftic induftry, 

replaci^s 
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Kplaces too, by every fuch operation, two dit c H A P. 
tin& capitals : but one of them only is employed ^\ 
in fupporting domeilic induflry. The capital 
which fends Britiih goods to Portugal, and 
biings back Portugiiefe goods to Great Britain^ 
r^laces by ever}- fuch operation only one Britiih 
ciqpitaL The other is a Portuguefe one. Though 
the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of 
confumption ihould be as quick as thofe of the 
home-trade, the capital employed in it will give 
butooe-half the encouragement to the mduilry 
M produ6live labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of con- 
fumption are very feldom fo quick as thofe of the 
home-trade. The returns of the home-trade 
generally come in before the end of the year, 
and fometimes three or four times in the year. 
The returns of the foreign trade of confumption 
leldom come in before the end- of the year, and 
ibmetimes not till after two or three years. A 
capital, therefore, employed in the home-trade 
wiU fometimes make twelve operations, or be 
ient out and returned twelve times, beibre a ca- 
pital employed in the foreign trade of confump- 
tion has made one. If the capitals are equal, 
therefore, the one will give four and twenty 
times more encouragement and fupport to the 
induilry of the country than the other. 

The foreign goods for home-confumption may 
fometimes be purchafed, not with the produce of 
domeilic induilry, but with fome other foreign 
goods* Thefe lafl, however, muft have been 
purchafed either immediately with the produce 
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B o o K of domeftic induftry, or with fomething elfe 
^'* that had been purchafed with it ; for, the cafe of 
war and conqueft excepted, foreign goods can 
never be acquired, but in exchange for fome- 
thing that had been produced at home either 
immediately, or after two or more different ex- 
changes. The effects, therefore, of a capital 
employed in fuch a round-ab out foi^eign trade of 
confumption, are, in every refpe6l, the fame as 
thofe of one employed in the moll dire6l trade of 
the fame kind, except that the final returns are 
likely to be ftill more diftant, as they muft de* 
pend upon the returns of two or thfee diilin6l 
foreign trades. If the flax and hemp of Riga are 
purchafed with the tobacco of Virginia, which 
had been purchafed with Britifli manufactures, 
the merchant muft wait for the returns of two 
diftinft foreign trades before he can employ the 
fame capital in repurchafing a like quantity of 
Britifh manufactures. If the tobacco of Virgi- 
nia had been purchafed, hot with Britiih manu- 
factures, but with the fugar and rum of Jamaica 
which had been purchaled with thofe manu- 
factures, he muft wait for the returns of three. 
If thofe two or three diftinCt foreign tradea (hould 
happen to be carried on by two or three diftin^ 
merchants, of whom the fecond buys the ^oods 
imported by the firft, and the third buys thofe 
imported by the fecond, in order to export them 
again, each merchant indeed will in this c$Sk 
receive the returns of his own capital more 
quickly ; but the final returns of the whole capi- 
tal employed in the trade will be juft as flow at 

ever. 
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ever. Whether the whole capital employed in chap. 
fuch a round-about trade belong to one merchant V- 
or to three, can make no difterence with regard 
to the country, though it may with regard to the 
particular merchants. Three times a greater 
capital muft in both cafes be employed, in order 
to exchange a certain vahie of Britilh manufac- 
tures for a certain quantity of flax and hemp, 
than would have been neceflary, had the manu- 
factures and the flax and hemp been directly ex- 
changed for one another. The whole capital 
employed, therefore, in fuch a round-about 
foreign trade of confumption, will generally give 
left encouragement and fupport to the produc- 
ts vef labour of the country, than an equal capital 
employed in a more direct trade of the fame 
kind. 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with 
which the foreign goods for home-confumption 
are purchafed, it can occafion no eflential differ- 
ence either in the nature of the trade, or in the 
encouragement and fupport which it can give to 
the produfl;ive labour of tlie countiy from which 
it is carried on. If they are purchafed with the 
gold of Brazil, for example, or with the filver of 
Peru, this gold and iilver, like the tobacco of 
Virginia, mufl^ have been purchafed with fome- 
thing that either was the produce of the indufl:ry 
of the country, or that had been purchafed with 
fomething elfe that was fo. So far, therefore, 
as the produ6live labour of the country is con* 
cerned, the foreign trade of confumption which 
h carried on by means of gold and filver, has all 

the 
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^L other equally round«about foreign trade of con« 
fumption^ and will replace jufl as fail or juil as 
flow the capital which is immediately employed 
in fupporting that produ(!^ivc labour. It feems 
even to have one advantage over any other 
equally round-about foreign trade. The tranf- 
portation of thofc metals from one place to an« 
other, on account of their fmall bullc and great 
value, is lefs expenfive than that of almofl any 
other foreign goods of equal value* Their 
freight is much Icfs, and their infurance not 
greater ; and no goods, befides, are lefs liable 
to fuffer by the carriage. An equal quantity of 
foreign goods, therefore, may frequently be pur« 
chafed with afmaller quantity of the produce of 
domeflic induflry, by the intervention of gold 
and filver, than by that of any other foreign 
goods. The demand of the country may fre« 
quently, in this manner, be fupplied more com- 
pletely and at a fmaller expence than in any 
other. Whether, by the continual exportation 
ofthofe metals, a trade of this kind is likely to 
impoverifh the country from which it is carried 
on, in any other way, I (hall have occafion to 
examine at great length hereafter. 

That part of the capital of any country which 
is employed in the carrying trade, is altogether 
withdrawn from fupporting the produ6tive la- 
bour of that particular country, to fupport that 
of fome foreign countries* Tliough it may re- 
place by every operation two dillin£l capitally 
yet ueither of them belongs to that particular 

4 country* 
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countrj* The capital of the Dutch merchant, c H A fl 

wiadi carries the com of Poland to Portugal, ^ y^ 

and brings back the fruits and wines of Portugal 
to Poland, replaces by every fuch operation two 
capitals, neither of which had been employed in 
fiipjtorting the produ6tive labour of Holland; 
but one of them in ftipporting that of Poland, 
and the other that of Portugal. The profits 
only return regularly to Holland, and conflitute 
the whole addition which this trade neceiTarily 
makes to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of that country. When, indeed, the car- 
rying trade of any particular country is carried 
on with the ihips and failors of that country, that 
part of the capital employed in it which pays the 
ftei^t, is diflributed among, and puts into mo- 
tion, a certain number of produ6tive labourers of 
ttiBt country. Almofl all nations that have had 
any confiderable fliare of the carrying trade have, 
in fa6i, carried it on in this manner. The trade 
itfelf has probably derived its name from it, the 
people of fuch countries being the carriers to 
other countries. It does tiot, however, feem 
eflential to the rfiature of the trade that it ihould 
be fo. A Dutch merchant may, for example, 
employ his capital in tranfafting the commerce 
of Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the 
fiirplus produce of the one to the other, not in 
Dutch, but in Britifli bottoms. It may be prq. 
filmed, that he a6lually does fo upon fome parti- 
cular occafions. It is upon this account, however, 
that the carrying trade has been fuppofed pecu- 
liarly advantageous to fuch a country as Great 
. VOL. in. F Britain, 
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} ^' pend upon the number of its failors and (hipping; 
But the fame capital may employ as many bailors 
and {hipping, either in the foreign trade of con* 
fumption, or even in the home^trade, when car- 
ried on by c<j9,fting vefTels, as it could in the 
carrying trade. The number of failors and 
(hipping which any particular capital can em- 
ploy, does not depend upon the nature of the 
trade, but partly upon the bulk of the goods in 
proportion to their value, and partly upon the 
diftance of the ports between which they are to 
be carried ; chiefly upon the former of thofe two 
circumftances. The coal-trade from Newcadle 
to London, for example, employs more (hippiiig 
than all the carrying trade of England, though 
the ports are at no great diftance. To force, 
therefore, by extraordinary encouragements, a 
larger (hare of the capital of any country into 
the carrying trade, than what would naturally 
go to it, will not always nece(rarily increafe the 
(hipping of that country. 

The capital, therefore, employed in the home* 
trade of any country will genei^ally give encou* 
ragement and fupport to a greater quantity of 
produ6live labour in that country, and increafe 
the value of its annual produce more than an 
equal cq)ital employed in the foreign trade of 
-confumption : and the capital employed in Urn 
Jatter trade has in both thefe refpe6ts a AiU 
greater advantage over an equal capital env- 
ployed in the carrying trade. The riclies, and ib 
far .as power depends upon richest the power of 

• every 
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every country, muil always be in proportion to C b a P» 
the value of its annual produce, the fiind front ^* 
which all taxes muft ultimately be paid. But 
the great obje6l of the political oeconomy of 
every country, is to increafe the riches and power 
of ithat country. It ought, therefore, to give no 
preference nor fuperior encouragement to the 
^foreign trade of confumption above the home- 
trade, nor to the carrying trade above either of 
the other two. It ought neither to force nor to 
allure into either of thofe two channels, a greater 
ihare of the capital of the country than what 
would naturally flow into them of its own accord. 

Each of thofe different branches of trade, 
however, is not only advantageous, but necef-^ 
ikry and unavoidable, when the courfe of things, 
without any conilraint or violence, naturally in** 
troduces it. 

When the produce of any particular branch 
of induilry exceeds what the demand of the 
country requires, the furplus muft be fent abroad, 
and exchanged for fomething for which there is 
a demand at home. Without fuch exportation, 
a part of the produ6live labour of the country 
muft ceaTe, and the value of its annual produce 
diininiih> The land and labour of Great Bri- 
tain produce generally more corn, woollens, 
and hard ware, than the demand of the homei* 
market requires. The furplus part of them, 
therefore, muft be fent abroad, and exchanged 
for fomething for which there is a demand at 
Jhome. It is onfy. by means of fuch exportation, 
.that tfaia fiirplittcair acquire a value fuiScient to 
•.... , J a com* 



»o o K ebmpeiiikte tiie labour and expence of produce 
j^*_ , ing it. The neighbourhood of the fea coail, and 
the banks of all navigable rivers, are advan- 
tageous iituations for induftry, only becaufe they 
facilitate the exportaticm and exchange of fuch 
furplus produce for fomething elie which is more 
in demand there* 

When the foreign goods which are thus pur- 
chafed with the furplus produce of domellic in- 
duilry exceed the demand of the home-market, 
the furplus part of them mull be fent abroad 
again, and exchanged for fomething more in 
•demand at home. About ninety-fix thoufand 
hogfheads of tobacco are annually purchafed in 
Virginia and Maryland, with a jMUt of the fur- 
plus produce of Britiih induftry. But the de- 
mand of Great Britain does not require, per- 
haps, more than fourteen thoufand. If the 
remaining eighty-two thoufand, therefore, could 
not be lent abroad and exchanged for fomething 
jnore in demand at home, the importation di 
(hem muft ceale immediately, and with it the 
produAive labour of all thofe inhabitants of 
Great Britain, who are at prefent employed in 
preparing the goods with which thefe eighty*two 
ihouiand hogfheads are annually purchafed. 
Thofe goods, which are part d the produce of 
the land and labour of* Great Britain, having no 
jnarket at home, and being deprived of that 
which they had abroad, muft ceafe to be pro- 
ttuced. The mofl round-about foreign trade of 
^onfumption, therefore, may, upoil fome occa- 
fions, be as neceflkry for fupporting the produc- 
tive 
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tive labour of tlie c(>untry, and the value of its c H A P. 

annual produce, as the mod direfl. ^ ^r 

When the capital ilock of any country is in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that it cannot be all 
employed in fupplying the confumption, and 
fiipporting the produ3;ive labour of that parti- 
cular country, the furplus part of it naturally 
dilgorges itfelf into the carrying trade, and is 
employed in performing the fkmc offices to other 
countries. The carrying trade is the natural 
tffeSt and lymptom of great national wealth ; but 
it does not feem to be the natural caufe of iti^ 
Thofe (latefmen who have been difpofed to fa- 
vour it with particular eacouragements, feem to 
have miilaken the effedt and fymptom for the 
caufe. Holland, in proportion to the extent of 
the land and the number of its inhabitants, by 
fiu: the riched country in Europe, has, accord- 
ingly, the greateft fhare of the carrying trade of 
Europe. England, perhaps the fecond riched 
country of Europe, is likewife fuppofed to have, 
a confiderable Ihare of it ; though what com- 
monly paiTes for the carrying trade of England, 
will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more 
than a round-about foreign trade of confump- 
tion.' Such arc, in a great meafure, the trades 
which carry the goods of the Eail and Weft In- 
dies, and of America, to different European 
markets. Thofe goods are generally purchafed 
either immediately with the produce of Britiih 
induftry, or with fomething elfe which had been 
purchafed with that produce, and the final re- 
turns of thofe trades are generally iifed or con- 

p 3 fumed 
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^ . carried on in Britifli bottoms between the dif- 
ferent ports of the Mediterranean, and fome trade 
of the fame kind carried on by Britifh merchants 
between the different ports of India, make, per- 
haps, the principal branches of what is properly 
the carrying trade of Great Britain. 

The extent of the home-trade and of the ca- 
pital which can be employed in it, is neceflarily 
Kmited by the value of the furplus produce of all 
thofe diilant places within the country which 
have occafion to exchange their refpe6live pro- 
dudtions with one another. That of the foreign 
trade of confumption, by the value of the fur- 
plus produce of the whcde country and of what 
can be purchafed with it. That of the carrying 
trade, by the value of the furplus produce of all 
the different countries in the world. Its poflible 
extent, therefore, is in a manner infinite in com- 
parifon of that of the other two, and is capable 
of abforbing the greatefl capitals. 

The .confideration of his own private profit, is 
the fole motive which determines the owner of 
any capital to employ it either in agriculture, in 
manufadlures, or in fome particular branch of 
the wholefale or retail trade. The different 
quantities of produftive labour which it may put 
into motion, and the different values which it 
may add to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety, according as it is employed 
in one or other of thofe different ways, never 
enter into his thoughts. In countries, there- 
fore, where agriculture is the moll profitable of 

all 
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rfl employments, and farming and improving the C HA P. 
mod dire6t roads to a iplendid ibitunc, the ca- 
pitals of individuals will naturally be employed 
in the manner moft advantageous to the whole 
fociety. The profits of agriculture, however, 
feem to have no fuperiority over thofe of other 
employments in any part of Europe, Proje.6lors, 
indeed, in every corner of it, liuvc within thefe 
few years amufcd the public with moft magnifi- 
cent accounts of the profits to be made by the 
cultivafion and improvement of land. Without 
entering into any particular difcuflion of their 
calculations, a very fimple obfcrvatiou may fa- 
tisfy us that the refult of them mufl l)e falfc. 
We fee every day the moft fplendid fortunes that 
have been acquired in the courfe of a fingle life 
by trade and manufafilures, frequently from a 
very fmall capital, fometimes from no capital. 
A fingle inftance of fuch a fortune acquired by 
agriculture in the fame time, and from fuch a 
capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in Europe 
during the courfe of the prefent century. In all 
the. great countries of Europe, however, much 
good land ftill remains uncultivated, and the 
greater part of what is cultivated, is far from be- 
ing improved to the degree of which it is ca- 
pable. Agriculture, therefore, is almoft every- 
where capable of abforbing a much greater capi- 
tal than has ever yet been employed in it. What 
circumftances in the policy of Euroj)e have given 
the trades which are carried on in towns fb great 
an advantage over that which is carried on in the 

F 4 country, 
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B OO K country, that private perfons frequently find it 
more for their advantage to employ their capitals 
in the mofl diilant carrying trades of Afia and 
America, than in the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the moll fertile fields in their own neigh- 
bourhood, I fhall endeavour to explain at full 
length in the two following books. 
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BOOK 111. 

OF THE DIFFERENT PROGRESS OF OPULENCE IN 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

CHAP. L 

Of tJie natural Progreji qf Opulence. 

THE great commerce of every civilized (b- BOOK 
ciety, is that carried on between the inha- in. 

• CHAP 

bitants of the town and thofe of the country. It i^ 
confifls in the exchange of rude for manufactured 
produce, either immediately, or by the interven- 
tion of money, or of fome fort of paper which re- 
prefents money. The country fupplies the town 
with the means of fubfiilence, and the materials 
of manufadture. The town repays this fupply by 
fending back a part of the manufactured produce 
to the inhabitants of the country. The town, 
in which there neither is nor can be any repro- 
duftion of fubftances, may very properly be laid 
to gain its whole wealth and fubfiilence from the 
country. We mufl not, however, upon this ac- 
count, imagine that the gain of the town is the 
lofii of the country. The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal, and the divifion of 
labour is in this, as in all other cafes, advanta- 
geous to all the different perfons employed 
in the various oocupations into which it is. 

fubdi^ 
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BOOK fubdivided. The inhabitants of the country pur* 
^^ chafe of the town a greater quantity of manufac- 
tured goods, with the produce of a much fmaller 
quantity of their own labour, than they muft 
have employed had they attempted to prepare 
them themfelves. The town affords a market for; 
the furplus produce of the country, or what is 
over and above the maintenance of the culti- 
vators, and it is there that the inhabitants of the 
country exchange it for fomething elfe which is 
in demand among them. The greater the number 
and revenue of the inhabitants of the town, the 
more extenfive is the market which it affords to. 
thofeofthe country; and the more exte^five 
that market, it is always the more advantageous* 
to a great number. The corn which grows, 
within a mile of the town, fells there for the fame 
price with that which comes from twenty miles 
diflance. But the price of the latter mufl ge- 
nerally, not only pay the expence of raifing 
arid bringing it to market, but afford too the 
ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer* 
The proprietors and cultivators of the country, 
therefore, which lies in the neighbourhood of 
the town, over and above the ordinary profits oi^ 
agriculture, gain, in the price of what they 
fell, the whole value of the carriage of the 
like produce that is brought from more diffant 
parts, and they fave, befides, the whole value; 
of this carriage in the price of what they- 
tuy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in 
the neighbourhood of any confiderable town, 

with that of tbofe which lie at fome diffance 

■ • • • ■ 

from 
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fimn it, and you will eafily fatisfy yourfelf how chap. 
audi the country is benefited by the commerce '* 
of the town. Among all the abfiird {peculations 

w 

that have been propagated concerning the ba- 
hace <rf^ trade, it has never been pretended that 
either the country lofcs by its commerce with 
the town, or the town by that with the country 
ivhich maintains it. 

As iubfiftence is, in the nature of things, prior 
to obnveniency and luxury, fo the induftry which 
procures tiie former, muft neceflarily be prior to 
that which minifters to the latter. The cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the country, there- 
; fore, which affords fubfiftence, muft, neceffarily, 
I be prior to the increafe of the town, which fur- 
; niflies only the means of conveniency and luxury. 
I It is the furplus produce of the country only, or 
ndiat is over and above the maintenance of tha 
cultivators, that conflitutes the fubfiftence of the 
town, which can therefore increafe only with the 
bcreafe of this furplus produce. The town, 
indeed, may not always derive its whole fubfift- 
ence from the country in its neighbourhood, or 
cren from the territory to which it belongs, 
but from very diftant countries ; and this, 
though it forms no exception from the gene- 
ral rule, has occafioned confiderable variations 
in the progrefs of opulence in diflerent ages and 
nations. 

That order of things which neceflity impofes 
in general, though not in every particular coun- 
try, is, in every particular country, promoted by 
the natural inclinations of man. If human infli- 

a tutions 
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^" tions, the towns could no where have increafedb 
beyond what the improvement and cultivation rtP 
the territory in which they were fituated comldr 
fupport ; till fuch time at leaft, as the whole o£^ 
that territory was completely cultivated and iia- , 
proved. Upon equal, or nearly equal profiti^ 
mod men will chufe to employ their capitabt 
rather in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, than either in manufactures or in foreign 
trade. The man who employs his capital . in- 
land, has it more under his view and command^ 
and his forttme is much lefs liable to accidaito 
than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently 
to commit it, not only to the winds and tiie 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injuftice, by giving great credita 
in dillant countries to men, with whofe chara^r 
and fituation he can feldom be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of 
his land, feems to be as well fecured as the nature 
of human afiairs can admit of. The beauty of 
the country befides, the pleafures of a country 
life, the tranquillity of mind which it promifes, 
and wherever the injuftice of human laws does 
not difturb it, the independency which it really 
affords, have charms that more or lefs attra£l 
every body ; and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original deftination of man, fo in every fUge 
of his exiftence he feems to retain a predilection 
for this primitive employment* 

Without 
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... Without the affiftance of fome artificers, in- chap. 
jj^eedy the cultivation of land cannot be carried 
'•IBy but with great inconveniency and continual 
jjlitemq^on. Smiths, carpenters, wheel-wrights, 
]iiild plough-wrights, maibns, and bricklayers, 
.tamers, flioemakers, and taylors, are people 
jdboDb fervice the farmer has frequent occafion. 
. tm. Such artificers, too, fland occaiionally in 
wed of the affiftance of one another; and as their 
•ofidence is not, like that of the farmer, ne- 
cefiucily tied down to a precife fpot, they natu- 
nlly fettle in the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a fmall town or village. The 
tatoher, the brewer, and the baker, foon join 
diem, together with many other artificers and 
letulers, neceflary or ufeful for fupplying their 
becafional wants, and who contribute ftill fur- 
dMT to augment the town. The inhabitants of 
the town and thofe of the country are mutually 
tte fervants of one another. The town is a con- 
tinual £ur or market, to which the inhabitants of 
dw country refort, in order to exchange their 
fttde for manufa6tured produce. It is this com- 
merce which fupplies the inhabitants of the town 
hodk with the materials of their work, and the 
OMans of their fubfiftence. The quantity of the 
faiflied work which they fell to the inhabitants 
of the country, necefTarily regulates the quan- 
tily of the materials and provifiohs which they 
buy. Neither their employment nor fublittence, 
therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the 
augmentation of the demand from the country 
for finiihed work ; and this demand can augment 

only 
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BOOK only in proportion to the extenfion of improve- 
ment and cultivation. Had human inflitution^, 
therefore, never difturbed the natural courfe of 
things, the progreflive wealth and increafe of 
the towns would, in every .political fociety, be 
confequential, and in proportion to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the territory or country. 
In our North American colonies, where un- 
cultivated land is still to be had upon eafy terms, 
no manufa6lurers for diftant fale have ever yet 
been eflabliflied in any of their towns. When 
an artificer has acquired a little more ftock than 
is neceffary for carrying on his own bufinefs in 
fupplying the neighbouring country, he does 
not, in 'North America, attempt to eftablilh 
with it a manufadlure for more diftant fale, but 
employs it in the purchafe and improvement of 
uncultivated land. From artificer he becomes 
planter, and neither the large wages nor the 
eafy fubfiftence which that country aifords to 
artificers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himfelf. He feels that an ar- 
tificer is the fervant of his cuftomers, from 
whom he derives his fubfiftence; but that a 
planter who cultivates his own^land, and derived 
his neceflary fubfiftence from the labour of kk 
pwn family, is really a mafter, and independent 
of all the world. 

In countries, on the contrary, where there ii 
either no uncultivated land, or none that can be 
had upon eafy terms, every artificer who has ac* 
quizzed more ftock than he can employ in the oc-* 
pafional JQbs of jthe neighbourhood, endeavours tS 
*^ . prepare 
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prepare work for more diftant fale. The fmith C HA p. 
•re6ls fome fort of iron, the weaver Ibme fort of 
linen or woollen manuiadtory. Thofe different 
manufactures come, in procefs of time, to be - 
gradually fubdivided, and thereby improved and 
refined in a great variety of ways, which may 
eaiily be conceived, and which it is therefore 
unneceflary to explain any further. 

In feeking for employment to a capital, manu« 
fii3:ures are, upon equal, or nearly equal profits, 
naturally preferred to foreign commerce, for the 
fame reaibn that agriculture is naturally pre- 
ferred to manufa£lurcs. As the capital of the 
landlord or farmer is more fecure than that of the 
manufacturer, fb the capital of the manufacturer 
being at all times more within his view and com- 
mand, is more fecure than that of the foreign 
merchant. In every period, indeed, of every fo- 
ciety, the furplus part both of the rude and ma- 
nufactured produce, or that for which there is 
no demand at home, mufl be fent abroad, in order 
to be exchanged for fomething for which there 
is fome demand at home. But whether the ca- 
pital) which carries this furplus produce abroad, 
be a foreign or a domeflic one, is of very little 
importance. If the fociety has not acquired 
ilifflcient capital both to cultiv'4^e all its lands, 
and to manufacture, in the completefl manner, 
the whole of its rude produce, there is even a 
confiderable advantage that that rude produce 
fliould be exported by a foreign capital, in 
order that the whole flock of the fociety may 
be MOiployed in more ufeful purpofes. The 

wealth 
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BOOK wealth of ancient iEgypt, that of China and In« 
doftan, fufficiently demonllrate that a nation may 
attain a very high degree of opulence, though 
the greater part of its exportation trade be car« 
ried on by foreigners* The pro^efs of our North 
American and Weil Indian colonies would have 
been much lefs rapid, had no capital but what 
belonged to themfelves been employed in ex- 
porting their furplus produce. 

According to the natural courfe of things, 
therefore, the greater part of the capital of every 
growing fociety is, firft, dire6ted to agriculture, 
afterwards to manufa6i;ures, and lafl of all to 
foreign commerce. This order of things is fo 
very natural, that in every fociety that had any 
territory, it has always, I believe, been in fome 
degree, obferved. Some of their lands muft have 
been cultivated before any confiderable towns 
could be eflablilhed, and fome fort of coarfe in- 
duftry of the manufa6buring kind mufl have been 
carried on in thofe towns, before they could 
weU think of employing themfelves in foreign 
commerce. 

But though this natural order of things muft 
have taken place in fome degree in every fuch fo- 
ciety, it has, in all the modern ftates of Europe, 
been, in many refpefils, entirely inverted* The 
foreign commerce of fome of their cities has in- 
troduced all their finer manufadlures, or fuch as 
were fit for diftant fale ; and manufactures and 
&>reign commerce together, have given birth td 
^e principal improvements of agriculture. Th^ 
manners and cidloms which the , nature -^ 

4 their 
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t^koRg^n^ government introduced, and which chap. 
remained after that government was greatly , J' 
WtaF s4* nw^lXmly forced them into this un- 
■•iHral and retrogade order* 



CHAP. 11. 

Of the Di/couragement of Agriculture in the 
amient State qf Europe qfier the Fall qf tlie 
Bmm91 Empire* 

WHEN the iGerman and Scythian nations chap. 
over*-ran the weftem provinces of the^ P^ 

Eoouui empire^ the confufions which followed fo 
great a revolution lafled for feveral centuiies. 
Hie rapine and violence which the barbarians ex* 
ecdibd againfl the ancient inhabitants^in terrupted 
the commerce between the towns and the coun- 
by. The towns were deferted, and the country 
tas left uncultivated, and the weftern provinces 
of Europe, which had enjoyed a confider^ible de- 
glee* of opulence under the Roman empire, funk 
into .the loweft ftate of poverty and barbarifm. 
During ^the continuance of tliofe confuiiona, the 
chiefs and principal leaders of thofe nations, ac- 
quired or uiurped to themfelves the greater part 
jiif the lands of thofe countries. A great part of 
tiiem was uncultivated ; but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was le£t 
without a proprietor. All of them were en^ 
VOL. Ill- « grofled 
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BOOK groffed, and the greater part by a few great pro- 
prietors. 



This original engroffing of uncultivated lands, 
though a great, might have been but a tranfitory 
evil. They might loon have been divided 
again, and broke into fmall parcels either by 
fucceflion or by alienation. The law of primo- 
geniture hindered them from being divided by 
fucceffion : the introduiSilion of entails prevented 
their being broke into fmall parcels by alien- 
ation. 

When land, like moveables, is confidered as 
the means only of fubfillence and enjoyment, 
the natural law of fucceffion divides it, like them, 
among all the children of the family ; of all of 
whom the fubfiftence and enjoyment may be fup- 
pofed equally dear to the father. This natural 
law of fucceffion accordingly took place among 
the Romans, who made no more diftin6lion be- 
tween elder and younger, between male and fe*- 
male, in the inheritance of lands, than we do in 
the diftribution of moveables. But when land 
was confidered as the means, not of fubfiftence 
merely, but of power and proteftion, it was 
thought better that it fliould defcend undivided 
to one. In thofe diforderly times, every great 
landlord was a fort of petty prince. His tenants 
were his fubjefts. He was their judge, and io 
fome refpedts their legiflator in peace, and their 
leader in war. He made war according to his 
.own difcretion, frequently again (I his neighbours, 
and fometimes againft; his fovereign. The fe- 
curity of a landed efl:ate^ therefore, the prote^icMi 

vcbich 
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which its owner could afford to thofe who dwelt CHAP, 
on it, depended upon its greatnefs. To divide "• 
it was to ruin it, and to expofe every part of it to 
be opprefTed and fwallowed up by the incurfions 
of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to take place, not immediately, 
indeed, but in procefs of time, in the fucceffion 
of landed eflates, for the lame reafon that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, 
though not always at their firft inftitution. That 
the power, and confequently the fecurity of the 
monarchy, may not be weakened by divifion, it 
muft defcend entire to one of the children. To 
which of them fo important a preference (hall be 
given, muft be determined by fome general rule, 
founded not upon the doubtful diftin6lions of 
perfbnal merit, but upon fome plain and evident 
difierence which can adihit of no difpute. 
Among the children of the fame family, there 
can be no indifputable difference but that of fox, 
and that of age. The male fex is univerfally 
preferred to the female ; and when all other 
things are equal, the elder every-where takes 
place of the younger. Hence the origin of the 
ri^t of primogeniture, and of what is called 
Uneal fucceffion. 

. Laws frequently continue in force long after 
the circumftances, which firft gave occalion to 
them, and which could alone render them rea- 
fonable, are no more. In the prefent ftate of 
Europe, the proprietor of* a fingle acre of land is 
as perfeftly fecurc of his poffeffion as the proprie- 
tor of a hundred thoufand. The right of primoge- 
. . Of niture. 
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BOOK niture, however, dill continues to be refpefted, 
^^\^ and as of all inflitiitlons it is the fitteft to fup- 
port the pride of family diftindlions, it is ftill 
likely to endure for many centuries. In every 
dther refpeft, nothing can be more contrary to 
the real intereft of a numerous family, than a 
right which, in order to enrich one, beggars all 
the reft of the children. 

Entails are the natural confequences of the 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced to 
preferve a certain lineal fucceflion, of which tibe 
lavir of primogeniture firft gave the idea, and to 
hinder any part of the original eftate from being 
carried out of the propofed line either by gifib, or 
devife, or alienation ; either by the folly, or by 
the misfortune of any of its fiicceffive own^s. 
They were altogether unknown to the Komans. 
Neither their fubftitutions nor fideicommifles 
bear any refemblance to entails, though fome 
French lawyers have thought proper to drefs the 
modern inftitution in the language and garb of 
thofe antient ones. 

When great landed eftates were a fort of prin* 
cipalities, entails might not be unreafonable^ 
Like what are called the fundamental laws of 
fome monarchies, they might frequently hinder 
the fecurity of thoufands from being endangered 
by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But 
in the prefent ftate of Europe, when fmall asW«ll 
as great eftates derive their fecurity from the 
laws of their country, nothing can be more com- 
pletely abfurd. They are founded upon the 
moft abfurd of all fuppofitions, the fuppdition 

that 
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that every fucceffive generation of men have not c H A P. 
an equal right to the earth, and to all that it . "• 
poiTeiTes ; but that the property of the prefent 
generation fhould be reftrained and regulated 
according to the fancy of thofe who died perhaps 
five hundred years ago. Entails, however, are 
ftill refpedled througli the greater part of Eu» 
rope, in thofe countries particularly in which 
noble birth is a ncceffary qualification for the 
enjoyment either of >:ivil or military honours. 
Entails are thought neceilary for maintaining 
this exclufive privilege of the nobility to the 
ffcest offices and honours of their country ; and 
that order having ufurped one unjuft advantage 
over the reft of their fellow-citizens, left their 
poverty fliould render it ridiculous, it is thought 
realbnable that they ftiould have another. The 
common law of England, indeed, is faid to abhor 
perpetuities, and they arc accordingly more re- 
ftri^ted there than in any other European mo- 
narchy ; though even England is not altogether 
without them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, 
perhaps more than one-third part of the whole 
lands of the country, are at prefent fuppofed to 
be under ftri£l entail. 

; Great tradls of unculti\atcd land were, in 
this manner, not only engrofied by particular 
fikmilies, but the pofTibility of their being divided 
Again was as much as poffible precluded for ever. 
It feldom happens, however, that a great pro- 
prietor is a great improver. In the diforderly 
times which gave birth to thofe barbarous infti- 
tutions, the great proprietor was fuflSciently em- 

o 3 ployed 
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BOOK ployed in defending his own territories, or in 
JP^ , extending his jurifdi6lion and authority over 
thofe of his neighbours* He had no Icifurc to 
attend to the cultivation and improvement of 
land. When the eftabliftiment of law and order 
afforded him this Icifure, he often wanted the 
inclination, and almoft always the requifite abi- 
lities. If the cxpence of his houfe and perfon 
cither equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it 
did very frequently, he had no (lock to employ in 
this manner. If he was an oeconomift, he ge- 
nerally found it more profitable to employ his 
annual favings in new purchafes, than in the im- 
provement of his old eflate. To improve land 
with profit, like all other commercial projects, 
requires an exa6l attention to fmall favings and 
fmall gains, of which a man born to a great for- 
tune, even though naturally frugal, is very fel- 
dom capable. The fituation of fuch a perfon 
naturally difpofcs him to attend rather to orna- 
ment which pleafes his fancy, than to profit for 
which he has fo little occafion. The elegance of 
his drcfs, of his equipage, of his houfe, and 
houfchold furniture, are objects which from his 
infancy he has been accuftomed to have fome 
anxiety about. The turn of mind which this 
habit naturally forms, follows him when he 
comes to think of the improvement of land. 
He embelliihes perhaps four or five hundred 
acres in the neighbourhood of his houfe, at ten 
times the expence which the land is worth after 
all his improvements ; and finds that if he was 
to improve his whole eftate in the fame manner, 

and 
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and he has little tailc for anv oUier. he would be c h A P. 
abanknipt before he had linilhed the tenth part ^'* 
of it. There ft ill remain in both parts of the 
United Kingdom fome great eilatos which have 
continued without interruption in the hands of 
theiame family (ince the times of feudal anarchy. 
Compare the prefent condition of thoie ellates 
with the poflellions of the fmall proprietors in 
their neighbourhood, and you will require no 
other argument to con\iince you how un favour* 
able fuch extenGve property is to improvement. 
If little improvement was to be expeclcd from 
fuch great proprietors, ftill lefs was to be ho])ed 
for from tliofe who occupied the hind under 
them. In the ancient ftate of Europe, the occu- 
piers of land were all tenants at will. They 
were all or almoft all flaves ; but their flavcry 
was of a milder kind tlian that known among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, or even in our 
Weft Indian colonies* They were fuppofed to 
belong more dire6lly to the land than to their 
mafter. They could, therefore, be fi)ld with it, 
but not feparately. They could marry, pro- 
vided it was with the confcnt of their mailer ; 
and he could not afterwards . dilVolve the mar- 
riage by felling the nuui and wife to diilbrcnt 
perfbns. If he maimed or murdered any ot 
them, he was liable to fome j)enalty, though 
generally but to a fmall one. They were not, 
however, capable of acquirin<jj i)ro])d ty. M'hal- 
ever they acquired was acquired to their i\\allor, 
and he could take it from them at i)loaliire» 
Whatever cultivation and iin])rovcment could be 
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BOOK carried on by means of fuch flaves, wad properly* 
^' carried on by their mailer. It Wtts at his ex- 
pence. The feed, the cattle, and the inflrumentd 
of hulbandry were all his. It was for his benefit* 
Such ilaves could acquire littthirtg but their 
daily maintenance. It "^txs J)rdperly the pro^ 
prietor himfelf, therefore, that, in this ciafe^ 
occupied his own lands, and cultivated them by 
his own bondmen. This Q>ecie8 of flavery &Sl 
fubfifts in Ruflia, Poland, Hungary, Bdheima; 
Moravia, and other parts of Germany. It is biAf 
in the weftem and fouth-weftern provinces of 
Europe, that it has gradually been iibolHhed 
altogether. 

But if great irtiproverftents are feldoin to b* 8Ji* 
peGledfrom great proprietors, they are lead of feU 
to be expedled when they employ flaves for thfeiif 
workmen. The experience of all ages arid nations, 
I believe, dcmonftrates that the work done by 
flaves, though it appears to cofl only their main- 
tenance, is in the end the deareft of any. A per* 
fon who can acquire no property, can have hd 
other interieft but to eat as much, and to labour 
as little as poffible. Whatever work he doe§ 
beyond what is fufficient to purchafe his owft 
maintenance, can be fqueezed out of him hf 
violence only, and not by any intereft of his own. 
In ancient Italy, how much the cultivation rf 
com degenerated, how unprofitable it became td 
the mailer when it fell under the managenierii 
of flafves, is remarked by both Pliny and Coliii- 
mella. In the time of Ariflotle it had not beett 
much better in ancient Greece. Speaking of the 

ideal 
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ideal republic defcribed in the laws of Plato, to chap. 
maintain five fhouland idle men (the number of . ^_ 
warriors fuppofed neceflary for its defence), 
togethcir with their women and fervants, would 
require, he fays, a territory of boundlefs extent 
nd fertility, like the plains of Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to domi- 
iifcer, and nothing mortifies him fo much as to be 
oUiged to cotidefcend to perfuadc his inferiors. 
ImiereVer the law allows it, and the nature of 
thfe work can afford it, therefore, lie will gene- 
rally prefer the fbrvice of flaves to that of free- 
tten. The planting of fugar and tobacco can 
ift>rd the expence of flave cultivation. The 
hdfing of com, it feems, in the prefent times, 
cannot In the Englifh colonies, of which the 
^nfaipal produce is corn, the far greater part of 
fhc work is done by freemen. The late refolu« 
tbn of the Quakers in Pennfylvania to fet at 
liberty all their negro (laves, may fatisfy us that 
Iheir number cfanhot be very great. Had they 
imde any confidcrable part of their property, 
fitch a refolution could never have been agreed 
to. In our fugar colonies, on the contrary, the 
lirhole work is done by flaves, and in our to- 
bacco colonies a very great part of it. The 
i>rofit8 of a fbgar-plantation in any of our Weft 
Indian colonies are generally much greater than 
thofe of any other cultivation that is known either 
in Europe or America : And the profits of a to- 
bacco plantation, though inferior to thofe of 
iugar, are fuperior to thofe of corn, as has al- 
ready been bbferved. Both can afford the ex- 
pence 
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B o ot K pence of flave cultivation, but fugar can afford 
^^ . it ftiU better than tobacco. The number of 
negroes accordingly is much greater, in propor* 
tion to that of whites, in our fugar than in our 
tobacco colonics. 

To the flave cultivators of ancient times, gra- 
dually fucceeded a fpecies of farmers known 
at prefent in France by the name of Metayers, 
They are called in Latin, Coloni Partiarii. 
They have been fo long in difufe in England 
that at prefent I know no Englifli name for them. 
The proprietor furniflied them with the feed^ 
cattle, and inftruments of hulbandry, the whole 
ilock, in fliort, neceflary for cultivating the 
farm. The produce was divided equally between 
the proprietor and the farmer, after fetting afide^ 
what was judged neceffary for keeping up the 
ilock, which was reftored to the proprietor when 
the farmer either quitted, or wa^ turned out of 
the farm. 

Land occupied by fuch tenants is properly 
cultivated at the expence of the proprietor, as 
much as that occupied by (laves. There is, 
however, one very effential difference between 
them. Such tenants, being freemen, are capa- 
ble of acquiring properly, and having a certain 
proportion of the produce of the land, they have 
a plain interefl that the whole produce fliould be 
as great as poffible, in order that their own pro- 
portion may be fo. A flave, on the contrary, 
who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, 
confults his own eafe by making the land pro^ 
duce as little as pofllble over and above that 

main- 
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maintenance. It is probable that it was partly chap. 
upon account of this advantage, and partly upon ^ J ^* 
account of the encroachments which the fove- 
reign, always jealous of the great lords, gra- 
dually encouraged their villains to make upon 
their authority, and which feem at laft to have 
been fuch as rendered this fpecies of fervitude 
altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villanage 
gradually wore out through the greater part of 
Europe. The time and manner, however, in 
which fo important a revolution was brought 
about, is one of the moft obfcure points in mo- 
dem hiftory. The church of Rome claims great 
merit in it ; and it is certain that fo early as the 
twelfth century, Alexander III. publiftied a bull 
for the general emancipation of flaves. It feems, 
however, to have been rather a j)ious exhorta- 
tion, than a law to which exadl obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almoft univerfally for feveral cen- 
turies afterwards, till it was gradually aboliftied 
by the joint operation of the two interefts above 
mentioned, that of tlie proprietor on the one 
hand, and that of the fovereign on the other. 
A villain enfranchifed, and at the fame time 
allowed to continue in poffcflion of the land, 
having no ftock of his own, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the landlord advanced 
to him, and muft, therefore, have been what 
the French call a Metayer. 

It could never, however, be the intereft even 
of thislafl fpecies of cultivators to layout, in the 
further improvement of the land, any-part of the 

little 
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BOOK little flock ^hich they might tstye from their 
j^ , own fh^re of the produce, becaufe the lord, who 
laid out nothing, was to get one-half of whatever 
it produced. The tithe, which is but a tenth 
of the produce, is found to be a very great 
hindrance to improvement. A tax, therefore, 
whidh amounted to one-half, mud have been an 
effbdtual bar to it. It might be the intereil of 
a metayer (o make the land produce m much as 
6ould be brought out of it by means of the ftock 
furniihed by the proprietor ; but it could never 
be his intereft to mix any part of his own with 
it. Irt France, where Ave parts out of fix of the 
Whole kingdom are faid to be ilill occupied by 
this f^ecies of cultivators, the proprietors com*, 
plain that their metayers take every opportunity 
of employing the mailers cattle rather in carriage 
than in cultivation ; becaufe in the one cale they 
get the whole profits to themfclves, in the otiier 
they fliare them with their landlord. Tiiis fpecies 
tf tenants ftill fubfifts in fome parts of Scotland. 
They are called ftcel-bow tbnants. I'hofe an- 
cient Englilh tenants, who are faid by Chief 
Baron Gilbert and Dodlor Jilackilone to have 
been rather bailiffs of the landlord than farmers 
properly fo called, were probably of the fame 
kind. 

To this fpecies of tenancy fuccceded, though 
by very flow degrees, farmers properly fo called, 
who cultivated the land with their own ftock, 
paying a rent certain to the landlord. When 
Aich farmers have a leafe for a term of yeam^ 
they may fometimes find it for their intereft to 

lay 
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lay out part of their capital in the further im- c H A B. 
provement of the farm ; becaufe thqy may feme- °* 
timea expe€t to recover it, with a large profit, 
befiire the expiration of the leafe. The poflef- 
fion even of fuch farmers, however, was long 
extremely precarious, and ftill is fo in many parts 
of Europe. They could before the expiration 
of their term be legally outed of their leale, by a 
new pdrchafer ; in England, even by the ficti- 
tious a3;ion of a common recovery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their 
mafter, the action by which they obtained re- 
drefi was extremely imperfedt. It did not aU 
ways re-inflate them in the pofTeflion of the land, 
but gave them damages which never amounted 
to the real lofs. Even in England, the country 
perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry has 
always been mofl refpe6led, it was not till about 
the 14th of Henry the Vllth that the a6tion of 
cjeftment was invented, by which the tenant re- 
covers, not damages only but pofTelfion, and in 
which his claim is not neceffarily concluded by 
the uncertain decifipn of a fingle utilize. This 
aftion has been found fo effeClual a remedy that, 
in the modern prafilice, when the landlord has 
occafion to fue lor the polfeffion of the land^ he 
feldom makes ufe of the a6tions wliich properly 
belong to him as landlord, the writ of right or 
the writ of entry, but lues in the name of his 
tenant, by the writ of eje6lment. In England, 
therefore, the fecurity of the tenant is equal to 
that of the proprietor. In England belides a 
leafe for life of forty (hillings a year value is a 

I freehold. 
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BOOR freehold, and entitles the leffee to vote for a 
^ member of parliament ; and as a great part of 
the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes refpedlable to their land- 
lords on account of the political confideration 
which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
no-where in Europe, except in England, any in- 
ftance of the tenant building upon the land of 
which he had no leafe, and trailing that the ho- 
nour of his landlord would take no advantage of 
fo important an improvement. Thofe laws and 
cufloms fo favourable to the yeomanry, have 
perhaps contributed more to the prefent gran- 
deur of England, than all their boafted regula- 
tions of commerce taken together. 

The law which lecures th6 longed leafes againft 
fucceffors of every kind is, fo far as I know, 
peculiar to Great Britain. It was introduced 
into Scotland fo early as 1449, '^y ^ ^^^ ^^ James 
the lid. Its beneficial influence, however, has 
been much obflrudled by entails ; the heirs of 
entail being generally reftraified from letting 
leafes for any long term of years, frequently for 
more than one year. A late aft of parliament 
has, in this relpe6l, fomewhat flackened their 
fetters, though they are ftill by much too ftrait. 
In Scotland, befides, as no leafehold gives a vote 
for a member of parliament, the yeomanry are 
upon this account lefs refpedlable to their land- 
lords than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found 
convenient to fecure tenants both againfl heirs 
and pil^rghai^rs, the term of their fecurity was 
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limited to a very fliort period ; in France, chap 
for example, to nine years from the ccnnmence- , ^ 
ment of the leafe. It has in that country, in- 
deed, been lately extended to twenty feven, a 
period dill too ihort to encourage the tenant to 
make the mod important improvements. The 
proprietors of land were anciently the legiflators 
of every part of Europe. The laws relating to 
land, therefore, were all calculated for what they 
fuppofed the intereft of the proprietor. It was 
for his interell, they had imagined, that no 
leafe granted by any of his predeceiTors (hould 
hinder him from enjoying, during a long term of 
years, the full value of his land. Avarice and 
injuftice are always fhort-fighted, and they did 
not forefee how much this regulation mud ob- 
ilru£l improvement, and thereby hurt in the 
long-run the real intereft of the landlord. 

The farmers too, befides paying the rent, were 
anciently, it was fuppofed, bound to perform a 
great number of fervices to the landlord, which 
were feldom either fpecified in the leafe, or regu- 
lated by any precife rule, but by the ufe and 
wont of the manor or barony. Thefe fervices, 
therefore, being almofl entirely arbitrary, fub« 
jeSted the tenant to many vexations. In Scot^ 
land the abolition of all fervices, not precifely 
Aipulated in the leafe, has in the courfe of a few 
years very much altered for the better the con- 
tiition of the yeomanry of that country. 
• The public fervices to which the yeomanry 
were bound, were not leis arbitrary than the 
private ones. To make and maintain tha high 

roads. 



BOOK r9»ds» a f$rvitu(le which flill ru|>fij$s, I b^Qvei 
9^ , everyrwhere, t^pugh with differ^^ degree oi 
oppreDlpn in cJiiferent countries, w^s not thff 
pnjy qne. When the king's trppps, when his 

hPufcbpW or hi? pfficer§ of sny kind paffei 

thrpugh any p^xt of th^ country, the y^omwxy 
were bound to provide them with hprfps, cart 
ri^^ges, and provifions, at a price regulated by 
the purV/eyor. Great Britain i^, I believe, the 
only monarchy in Europe where the pppreffion 
of purveyance has been entirely eboUihedf It 
AiU fub^ili in France ^nd Germany* 

The public taXe^ to which they were fut^ei^ 
were as irregular sind oppreiiivp as the ^mc^ 
The ancient lords, thou^ extremely unwilling 
to grant themfelves aiiy pecuniary aid to their 
Ibvereign, e^iily allowed him to tajUl^e^ as tbey 
called it, their tenants, and had not kui>wledg« 
enough U>. forefee how much thi3 nmlt.in the 
end affe& their own revenue* The taille# as it 
ftiU iubfiils in France, may ferve as an i^«smj3» 
of thofe a^Gu:ient tallages. It is a tax upon the 
fuppo£ed profits of the farmer, which they eftii* 
piate by the flock that he has upon the fiino. It is 
his interefl, therefore, to appear to have aa little 
as poifib.le^ and confequently to employ as little 
as poflibjie in its cultivatix)n, and none in its im« 
prpvement. Should ' any ilock happen to accu^ 
mulate in the hands of a French farmer, the taille 
is almofl agual to a prohibition <af4te evjer being 
employed upon the land. This tax befides is 
fuppoiTed to diihpnouj: whoever is fid^^eS to it, 
and to decade Jhim below» not x>nly the rank ojf 
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a gentleman^ but that of a burgher, and who- chap. 

ever rents the lands of another becomes fubje6t ^ ^^ 

to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher 
who has ftock, will fubmit to this degradation. 
Tliis tax, therefore, not only hinders the flock. 
which accumulates upon the land from being 
employed in its improvement, but drives away 
all other flock from it. The ancient tenths and 
fifteenths, fo ufual in England in former times, 
feem, fb far as they affe6led the land, to have 
been taxes of the fame nature with the taille. 

Under all thefe difcouragements, little im- 
provement could be expe6lcd from the occupiers 
of land. That order of people, with all the 
liberty and fecurity which law can give, mufl 
always improve under great difadvantages. The 
fanner compared with the proprietor, is as a mer- 
chant who trades with borrowed money compared 
^th one who trades with his own. The flock of 
both may improve, but that of the one, with 
<mly equal good condu6l, mufl always improve 
more flowly than that of the other, on account 
of the large fhare of the profits which is confumed 
by the interefl of the loan. The lands culti- 
vated by the farmer mufl, in the fame manner, 
with only equal good condu6l, be improved 
more flowly than thofe cultivated by the proprie- 
tor ; on account of the large fhare of the pro- 
duce which is confumed in the rent, and which, 
had the farmer been proprietor, he might have 
employed in the further improvement of the 
land. The ftation of a farmer befides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 
voL.ni. n. prietor. 
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BOOK prietor* Through the greater part of Europe 
^' the yeomanry are regarded a» an inferior rank of 
people^ even to the better fort of tradefmen and 
mechanics^ and in all parts of Europe to the 
great merchants and mailer manufa6turers. It 
can feldom happen, therefore^ that a man of 
any confiderable flock ihould quit the fuperior, 
in order to place himfelf in an inferior ilation. 
Even in the prefent Hate of Europe, therefore, 
little flock is likely to go from any other pro* 
feffion to the improvement of land in the way of 
farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain 
than in any, other country, though even there the 
great flocks which are, in fome places, employed 
in farming, have generally been acquired by 
farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of all 
others flock is commonly acquired mofl flowly. 
Afler fmall proprietors, however, rich and great 
farmers are, in every country, the principal 
improvers. There are more fuch perhaps in 
England than in any other European monarchy. 
In the republican governments of Holland and 
of Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are faid to 
be not inferior to thofe of England. 
-' The ancient policy of Europe Ayas, over and 
above all this, unfavourable to the improvement 
^nd cultivation of land, whether carried on by 
-the proprietor or by the farmer ; firfl, by the 
general prohibition of the exportation of corn 
without a fpecial licence, which feems to have 
been a very univerlal regulation ; and fecondly, 
by the reflraints which were laid upon the inland 
. conunerc?, .not only of corn but of almofl every 

other 
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Other part of the produce of tho thrnu by the M U A l\ 
abfurd laws agaiiilt c!igroliers» rcgmtt^rs, aud , J*l 
foreilallers, and by the privilegOH of Itui^ uud 
markets. It lias already been obierved in what 
manner the prohibition of tho exportation oi' 
com, together with fome encouragement given 
to the importation of foreign conii obftru6led 
the cultivation of ancient lttdy» nattu'ally tho 
moil fertile country in Europe^ and at that tinto 
the feat of the grcatefl empire in tlie worUL. To 
What degree iUch reftraints upon the inland 
commerce of this commodity, joined to the 
general prohibition of exportatioUi mn(t Imvu 
dif^ouraged the cultivation of coiuitriuH lelli 
fertile, and lefs favourably circumflauced, it in 
not perhaps very eafy to imagine. 



CHAP, IIL 

Of the Rife and Progre/k ({fCitiei and To^hm^ 
qfter the Fall qfthe Raman Kmjnre. 

THE inhabitants r>f cities and U$vfn% wtrnr, C H A V. 
alter tlie fall of the Roman empires '^^ '*'' 
isore favoured tlian tbofe of th<i country* 'Huty 
Goofiftedy indeed, of a \try dliiitreni WiUit oi 
people from tlie firfl inhabitant* of the arK^i^^nt 
npuhlicm of GrefcC* ar-d Itaily. 'V\%<ti'<z lafl »<ri(i5 
cooipcrfed chiiffly of i/it \^T<s\fiii!iUH>, of \^A^^ 
wmoDg vbom tli^ pul^iic U^niwry wa^ <^^i%hi^iy 
dhfiikd^ asul %ho U^uxid it cvuveuk^ iu hmiA 
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BOOK their houfes in the neighbourhood of one another t 
^^^ ^ and to furround them with a wall, for the feke 
of common defence. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprietors 
of land feem generally to have lived in fortified 
caftles on their own eftates, and in the midil of 
their own tenants and dependants. The towns 
irere chiefly inhabited by tradefincn and mecha^ 
nics, who feem in thofe days to have been of 
fcrvile, or very nearly of fervile condition* The 
privileges which we find granted by ancient char* 
ters to the inhabitants of fome of the principal 
towns in Europe, fufficicntly (hew what they 
were before thofe grants. The people to whom 
it is granted as a privilege, that they might give 
away their own daughters in marriage without 
the confent of their lord, tliat upon their death 
their own children, and not their lord, ihould 
fucceed to their goods, and that they might 
difpofe of their own effe^s by will, muft, before 
thofe grants, have been either altogether, or 
very nearly in the (ame ftate of villanage with 
the occupiers of land in the country. 

They feem, indeed, to have been a very poor, 
mean fet of people, who ufed to travel about 
with their goods from place to place, and from 
fair to fair, like the Imwkers and pedlars of the 
prefent times. In all the different countries of 
Europe then, in the lame manner as in feveraJ of 
the Tartar governments of Afia at prefent, taxes 
ufed to be levied upon the perfons and goods of 
travellers, when they pafled through certain ma* 
nors, when they went over certain bridges, when 

they 
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they carried about their goods from place to place c H A P. 
in a feir, when they ere£led in it a booth or ^ ^^^ 
ftall to fell them in, Thefe different taxes were 
known in England by the names of paifage, 
pontage, laftage, and ilallage. Sometimes the 
kingy fometimes a great lord, who had, it feems, 
npon ibme occafions, authority to do this, would 
grant to particular traders, to fuch particularly 
88 lived in their own demefnes, a general excmp* 
tion from fuch taxes. Such traders, though in 
other reipe£ls of fervile, or very nearly of fer* 
vile condition, were upon this account called 
Free-traders. They in return ufually paid to 
their protestor a fort of annual poll-tax. In 
thofe days prote6lion was feldom granted without 
a valuable confideration, and this tax might, 
perhaps, be confidcred as compenfation for what 
their patrons miglit lofe by their exemption from 
other taxes. At firft, both thofe poll-taxes and 
thofe exemptions feem to have been altogether 
perfonal, and to have afre6lcd only particular 
individuals, 4uring cither their lives, or the 
pleafure of their prote6lors. In the very imper- 
feft accounts which have been publilhed from 
Domefday-book,offeveral of the towns of Eng- 
land, mention is frequently made fometimes 
of the tax which particular burghers paid, each 
of them, either to the king, or to Ibme other 
great lord, for this fort of protc6liou ; and. 
ibmetimes of the. general amount only of all 
thofe taxes *. 

* See Brady *f hiftoricol trcatife of Cities and Burroughs! 

u 3 But 
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BOOK But howfervile foever may have been originally 
^'^* , the condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it 
appears evidently, that they arrived at liberty 
and independency much earlier than the occur 
piers of land in the country. That part of the 
king's revenue which arofe from fuch poll-taxes 
in any particular town, yfed commonly to be let 
in farm, during a term of years for a rent certain, 
fometimes to the fheriff of the county, and fome- 
times to other perfons. The burghers themfelves 
frequently got credit enough to be admitted to 
farm the revenues of this fort which arofe out of 
their own town, they becoming jointly and 
feverally anfwerable for the whole rent *. To let 
a farm in this manner was quite agreeable to the 
Ufual oeconomy of, I believe, the fovereigns of all 
the different countries of Europe ; who ufed 
frequently to let whole manors to all the tenants 
of thofe manors, they becoming jointly and 
feverally anfwerable for the whole rent ; but in 
return being allowed to collc6l it in their own 
way, and to pay it into the king's exchequer by 
the hands of their own bailiff, and being thus 
altogether freed from the infolence of the king's 
officers J a circumflance in thofe days regarded 
as of the greatefl importance. 

At firfl, the farm of the town was probably 
let to the burghers, in the fame manner as it 
had been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In procefs of time, however, it feeihs to 

^ See Madox Firma Burgi, p. z8. alfo Iliilory of the Exchequer^ 
chap. 10. feA.v. p. 223> firft edition. 

have 
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faave become the general pra6lice to grant it to c H A p. 
them in fee, tliat is for ever, referving a rent , P^ 
certain never aflerwards to be augmented. The 
payment havmg thus become peq)etua], the ex- 
emptions, in return, for which it was made, na- 
turally became peq)ctual too, ITiofe exemp* 
tions, therefore, ccafcd to be perfonal, and could 
not afterwards be confidered as belonging to in*- 
dividuals as individuals, but as burghers of a 
particular burgli, which, upmi tliis account, was 
called a Free burgh, for the fume reafon that 
they had been called Frec-burghcrs or FreCf 
traders. 

Along with this grant, tlic important ]myU 
leges above mentioned, tluit they might give 
away their own daughters hi marriage, that tlioir 
children fliouhl fucceed to them, and that they 
might difpofe of their own eftc6ls by will, werq 
generally beftowed upon the burghers of the 
town to whom it was given. Whether fuch 
privileges had before been ufually granted along 
with the freedom of trade, to particular burghers, 
as individuals, I know not I reckon it not im^ 
probable that they were, though 1 cannot pro,, 
duce any dire6l evidence of it. Hut however 
this may have been, the principal attributes of 
villanage and flavery being thus taken away i rom 
them, they now, at leaft, became really free in 
our prefent fenfe of the word Freedom,, 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the 
fame time ere6led into a commonalty or corpo* 
ration, with the privilege of having magiftrates 
imd a town council of their own, of making 

u 4 bye- 
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BOOR bye-laws for their own government, of building 
_ ^ walls for their own defence, and of reducing all 
their inhabitants under a fort of military difci- 
pline, by obliging them to watch and ward; 
that is, as anciently underilood, to guard and 
defend thofe walls againft all attacks and fur- 
prifes by night as well as by day. In England 
they were generally exempted from fuit to the 
hundred and county courts ; and all fuch pleas 
as fhould arife among them, the pleas of the 
crown excepted, were left to the decifion of their 
own magiilrates. In other countries much greater 
aftd more extenfive jurifdi6lions were frequently 
granted to them *• 

It might, probably, be neceffary to grant to 
fuch towns as were admitted to farm their own 
revenues, fome fort of conpulfive jurifdiftion to 
oblige their own citizens to make payment. In 
thofe difordcrly times it might have been ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have left them to feek 
this fort of juftice from any other tribunal. But 
it mufl feem extraordinary that the fovereigns of 
all the different countries of Europe, ihould have 
exchanged in this manner for a rent certain, 
never more to be augmented, that branch of 
their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others 
the mod likely to be improved by the natural 
courfe of things, without either expence or at- 
tention of their own : and that they ihould, be- 

* See Madox Fititut Burgi: See alfo Pfeflfel in tlie remarks 
able event ttsikr Frederic II* and liis fu^ceflbrs of the houie of 

Suabu. 

fides. 
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fides, have in this manner voluntarily created a c H A ?• 
ibrt of independent republics in the heart of ^^ 
their own dominions. "^ 

In order to undcrftand this, it mud be re- 
membered, that in thofe days the fovereign of 
perhaps no country in Europe was able to pro« 
teGtf through the whole extent of his dominions, 
the weaker part of his fubje6ts from the oppref- 
fion of the great lords. Thofe whom the law 
could not protect, and who were not ilrong 
enough to defend themfelves, were obliged either 
to have recourfe to the protection of fome great 
lord, and in order to obtain it to become either 
his flaves or vaflals ; or to enter into a league of 
mutual defence for the common protection of 
one another. The inhabitants of cities and 
burghs, confidered as fnigle individuals, had no 
power to defend themfelves; but by entering 
into a league of mutual defence witli their neigh* 
bours, they were capable of making no con- 
temptible refiflance. The lords dcfpifed the 
burghers, whom they confidered not only as of 
a different order, but as a parcel of emancipated 
flaves, almolt of a different fpecies from them- 
felves. The wealth of the burghers never failed 
to provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occafion without 
mercy or remorfe. The burghers naturally hated 
and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 
them too; but though perhaj)s he might dcfpife, 
he had no reafon either to hate or fear the burgh- 
ers. Mutual interefl, theretbre, difpofed them 
to fupport the king, and the king to fupport 

them 
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BOOK them againft the lords. They were the enemies 
^^ ^ of his enemies, and it was his intereft to render 
them as fecure and independent of thofe enemies 
as he could. By granting them magiftrates of 
their own, the privilege of making bye-laws for 
their own government, that of building walls for 
their own defence, and that of reducing all their 
inhabitants under a fort of military difcipline, he 
gave them all the means of fecurity and inde- 
pendency of the barons which it was in his power 
to bellow. Without the eftablilhment of fome 
regular government of this kind, without fomc 
authority to compel their inhabitants to a£t ac- 
cording to fome certain plan or fyftem, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent fecurity, or have 
enabled them to give the king any confiderable 
fupport. By granting them the farm of their 
town in fee, he took away from thofe whom he 
wilhed to have for his friends, and if* one may 
fay fo, for his allies, all ground of jealoufy and 
fufpiciqn that he was ever afterwards to opprefs 
them, either by raifing the farm rent of their 
town, or by granting it to fome other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worll terms 
with their barons, feem accordingly to have been 
the moft liberal in grants of this kind to their 
burghs. King John of England, for example, 
appears to have been a mc^ munificent bene- 
faftdr to his towns*. Philip the Firft of France 
loft all authority over his barons* Towards thq 

^ See Madox. 

en4 
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tmA of his reign, his fon Lewis, known after- char 
wards by the name of Lewis the Fat, confultecl, ^\ 
ju^cording to Father Daniel, with the bifhops of 
the royal demefnes, concerning the moil proper 
means of reftraining the violence of the great 
lords. Their advice confifted of two different 
propofids. One was to ere6l a new order of jii- 
rifdi^iion, by eftablilhing magiilrates and a town 
council in every confiderable town of his de- 
me&ies. The other was to form a new militia, by 
making the inhabitants of thofe towns, under the 
command of their own magiftrates, inarch out 
upon proper occafions to the afliftance of the 
king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the in- 
ftitution of the magiilrates and councils of cities 
in France, It was during the unprofperous 
reigns of the princes of the houfe of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany 
received the firil grants of their privileges, and 
that the' famous Hanfeatic league iiril became 
formidable ^. 

The militia of the cities feems, in thofe times, 
not to have been inferior to that of the country, 
and as they could be more readily ailembled 
upon any fudden, occaiion, they frequently had 
the advantage in their difputes with the neigh- 
bouring lords. In countries, fuch as Italy and 
Switzerland, in which, on account either of 
their diilance from the principal feat of govern- 
ment, of the natural ilrength of the country 

* Sec PfeflW. 

itfelf. 
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B o oTk itfelf, or of fome dther reafon, the fovereign 
° ^ came to lofe the whole of his authority, the 
cities generally became independent republics^ 
and conquered all the nobility in their neigh^- 
bourhood ; obliging them to pull down their 
cafUes in the country, and to live, like other 
peaceable inhabitants, in the city. This is the 
fliort hiftory of the republic of Berne, as Well as 
of feveral other cities in Switzerland, If you 
except Venice, for of that city tHe hiftofy is 
fomewhat different, it is the hiftory of all the 
iconfiderable Italian republics, of which fo great 
a number arofe and perifhed, between the end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. 

In countries fuch as France or England, where 
the authority of the fovereign, though frequently 
very low, never was deftroyed altogether, the 
cities had no opportunity of becoming entirely 
independent. They became, however, fo con- 
fiderable, that the fovereign could impofe no tax 
upon them, befides the ftated farm-rent of the 
town, without their own confent. They were, 
therefore, called upon to fend deputies to the 
general affembly of the ftates of the kingdom, 
where they might join with the clergy and the 
barons in granting, upon urgent occafions, fome 
extraordinary aid to the king. Being generally 
too more favourable to his power, their deputies 
feem, fometimes, to have been employed by him 
as a counter-balance in thofe affembli&s to the 
authority of the great lords. Hence the origin 

of 
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of the reprefentation of burghs in the dates ge* c H A P« 
neral of all the great monarchies in Europe. 

Order and good government, and along with 
th^n the liberty and fecurity of individuals, 
were, in this manner, eftablifhed in cities, at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the country 
were expofed to every fort of violence. But men 
in this defencelefs (late naturally content them* 
felves with their neceffary fubfiftence ; becaufe 
to acquire more might only tempt the injuftice 
of their oppreifors. . On the contrary, when they 
are fccure of enjoying the fruits of their induftry, 
they naturally exert it to better their condition, 
and to acquire not only the neceffaries, but the 
conveniencies and elegancies of life, Tliat in- 
duftry, therefore, which aims at fomething more 
than ne.ceflary fubfiftence, was eftablifhed in 
cities long before it was commonly pra£tifed by 
the occupiers of land in the country. If in the 
hands of a poor cultivator, opprefTed with the 
fervitude of villanagc, fome little ftock ihould 
accumulate, he would naturally conceal it with 
great care from his mafter, to whom it would 
otherwife have belonged, and take the firft op- 
portunity of running away to a town. The law 
was at that time fo indulgent to the inhabitants 
of towns, and fo defirous of diminiihing the au* 
thority of the lords over thofe of the country, 
that if he could conceal himfclf there from the 
purfuit of his lord for a year, he was free for 
ever. Whatever ftock, therefore, accumulated 
in the hands of the induftrious part of the inha- 
bitants of the country, naturally took refuge in 

cities^ 
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BOOK cities, as the only fan6luaries in which it could be 
^^ , fecure to the perfon that acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, muft 
always ultimately derive their fubfiflencey and 
the whole materials and means of their induflxy,. 
from the country. But thofe of a city fituated. 
near either the fea-coaft or the banks of a navi-^ 
gable river, are not neceflarily confined to derive 
them from the country in their neighbourhood* 
They have a much wider range, and may draw 
them from the moft remote corners of the world,^ 
either in exchange for the manufactured produce 
pf their own induftry, or by performing the 
office of carriers between diftant countries, and 
exchanging the produce of one for that of an- 
other. A city might in this manner grow up to 
great wealth and fplendor, while not only the 
country in its neighbourhood, but all thofe to 
which it traded, were in poverty and wretched- 
nefs. Each of thofe countries, perhaps, taken 
fingly, could afford it but a fmall part, either of 
its fubfiftence, or of its employment ; but all of 
them taken together could afford it both a great 
fubfiftence and a great employment. There 
were, however, within the narrow circle of the 
commerce of thofe times, feme countries that 
.w^re . opulent and induftrious. Such was the 
Greek empire as long as it fubfifted, and that of 
the Saracens during the reigns of the Abaffides. 
Such too was Egypt till it was conquered by the 
Turks, Ibme part of the coaft of Barbary, and all 
thofe provinces of Spain which were under the 
government of the Moors. 

Th« 
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The cities of Italv feem to have been Uie tirll c HAP. 
in Europe which were raifed by commerce tu any ***' 
confiderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the 
ceDtre of what was at that time tiie improved and 
civilized part of the world. The crufades too, 
though^ by the great wafteofftockand deftrii£lion 
of inhabitants which they occalioned, they nuill 
neceflarily have retarded the progrefs of the 
greater part of Europe, were extremely favour* 
able to that of fome Italian cities. The great 
armies which marched from all parts to the con« 
queft of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary en- 
couragement to the fliipping of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pifa, fometimes in tranf})orting them thi- 
ther, and always in fupplying them with provi- 
fions. They were the commiffaries, if one may 
&y fi>, of thofe armies ; and the molt deftru£tive 
frenzy that ever befel the European nations, was 
a fource of opulence to thofe rcipublics. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by import- 
ing the improved manufa6iures and cxpenfive 
luxuries of richer countries, afforded fome food 
to the vanity of the great proi)rietors, who 
eagerly purchafed them witli great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands. The com- 
merce of a great part of Europe in thole times, 
accordingly, confided chiefly in the exchange of 
their own rude, for the manufactured produce 
of more civilized nations. Thus the wool oi' 
£ngland ufed to be exchanged for the wiues of 
France, and the fine cloths of Flaiulers, in the 
fame manner as the corn in Poland is at this 

I day 
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BOOK day exchanged for the wines and brandies of 
^^ , France, and for the lilks and velvets of France 
and Italy. 

A tafte for the finer and more improved 
manufa6lures, was in this manner introduced by 
foreign commerce into countries where no fuck 
works were carried on. But when this tafte 
became fo general as to occafion a confiderable 
demand, the merchants, in order to fave the ex^* 
pence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to efta- 
blifh fome manufadlures of the fame kind in their 
own country. Hence the origin of the firft ma- 
nufa6lures for diilant fale that feem to have been 
eftablilhed in the weilem provinces of Europe, 
after the fall of the Roman empire. 

No large country, it muft be obferved, ever 
did or could fublift without fome fort of manu- 
failures being carried on in it ; and when it is 
faid of any fuch country that it has no manu« 
fadlures, it muft always be underftood of the 
finer and more improved, or of fuch as are fit 
for diftant fale. In every large (country, both 
the clothing and houfhold furniture of the far 
greater part of the people, are the produce of 
their own induftry. This is even more univer- 
fally the cafe in thofe poor countries which are 
commonly faid to have no manufactures, than in 
thofe rich ones that are laid to^ abound in them# 
Jn the latter, you will generally find, both in the 
clothes and houlhold furniture of the loweft rank 
of people, a much greater proportion of foreign 
productions than in the former. 

3 Thofe 
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Thdfe intoufaftures which arc fit for diftant c H A 'P. 
- file, ftem to have been introduced into diiiidrent , J°i 
countries in two difierent ways. 

Sometimes they have been introdticed, in the 
manner above mentioned, by the violent opera- 
tion, if one may fay fo, of the ftocks of parti- 
colar merchants and undertakers, whoeftablifhcd 
them in imitation of fome foreign maiuifa6lures 
<^ the fame kind. Such manufa^iires, tlicrc- 
fore^ are the ofl^pring of foreign commerce, and 
fuch ieem to have been the ancient manufa6lures 
of filks, velvets, and brocades, which flourilhcd 
in Lucca, during the thirteenth century. They 
werebaniihed from thence by the tyranny of one 
of Machiavel's heroes, Caflruccio Caftracani. 
In 131O9 nine hundred families were driven out 
of Lucca, of whom thirty-one retired to Venice, 
and offered to introduce there the filk manu- 
fa£fcure*. Their offer was accepted ; many pri- 
vileges were conferred upon them, and they be- 
gan the manufa6lure with three hundred work- 
men. Such too feem to have been the nianu- 
faftures of fine cloths that anciently flouriihcd in 
Flanders, and which were introduced into Eng- 
land in the beginning of the reign of Klizabeth; 
and fuch are the prefent filk nianufaclures of 
Lyons and Spital-iields. Manufa6tures intro- 
duced in this manner arc generally employed 
upon foreign materials, being imitations of fo- 
reign manufadtures. When the Venetian manu- 

* See Sandi Iftoria Civile de Vinfzla» Part a. vol. i. page 24 7> 

VOL. III. I facSlure 
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3p oif. fa6lure was ^ril cftablifhejd, tbfC. paateri^ls,y erp all 
W. brought from Sigily and t^ei Ii^eyant. Ttft vaoxf 
ancient manufa6lure of Lucca was likewifp. par- 
ried on with foreign matef ials. The cultiy^tioi^ 
of mulberry trees, aqd.the breeding of,^— 
worms, feem not to have been comraQnjin^.tJie 
northern parts of Italy before ,the fixtcenth c^ii- 
tiury. Thofe arts wex'c not introduced ^ i^ito 
France till the reign of Charles IX. The. ma^ 
nufatlures of Flanders were carried on cliie||y 
with Spanifli and EngUlh wool. Spam(h^ yiroof 
was the material, not of the firft woollen ipanu- 
fa6lure of England, but of the firft that wa^ fit 

for diftant fale. More than one half the mate- 

. • • • * 

rials of tli£ Lyons manufa6lure is at this day 
foreign filk ; when it was firft eftabliilied,, tljip 
wliole or very nearly the whole was fo,. . l^p paxt 
of the materials of the Spital-fields raa5niffa6i;uf e 
is ever likely to be the produce of England. 
The feat of fuch nianufadlures, as they . ftrc 
generally introduced by the fcheme and proj^6l 
of a few individuals, is fometinies eftablilhpd.in 
a maritime city, and fometinies in an inland 
town, according as their intereft, judgment or 
caprice happen to determine. 

At other times manufa6lures for diftant (ale 
crow up naturally, and as it were of their owB 
accord, by the gradual refinement of thofe 
houfhold and coarfer manufa6lures which mull 
at all times be carried on even in the pooreft and 
rudeft countries. Such manufa6lures are gene- 
rally employed upon the materials which the 
country produces^ and they feem frequently to 

have 
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have been firft refined and improved in fuch ia* -CHAP, 
land countries as were, not indeed at a very ^ j^^^ 
great, but at a coniiderable didance from the fea 
coaft, and fometimes even from all water car- 
riage. An inland country naturally fertile and 
eafily cultivated, produces a great furplus of pro* 
vifions beyond what is neceflary for maintaining 
the cultivators, and on account of the expence of 
land carriage, and inconvenieucy of river navi- 
gation, it may frequently be diflicult to fend this 
fiirplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, ren* 
dcrs proviiions cheap, and encourages a great 
number of workmen to fettle in the neighbour- 
hood, who find that their induftry can there pro- 
cure them more of the neceifarics and conve- 
niences of liie than in other places. They work 
up the materials of manufa6lure which the land 
produces, and exchange their fiiiifhed work, 
or what is the fame thing the price of it, for 
more materials and proviiions. They give a 
new value to the furplus part of the rude produce, 
by ikving the expence of carrying it to the water 
fide, or to fome diflant market ; and they iurniih 
the cultivators with fomething in exchange for 
it that is eitlier ufeful or agreeable to them, up- 
on eafier terms than they could have obtained 
it before. The cultivators get a better price for 
their furplus produce, and can purchafe cheaper 
other conveniences which they have occiilion 
for. They are thus both encouraged and ena- 
bled to incrcafe this furj)lus produce by a further 
improvement and better cultivation of the land ; 
and as the fertility of the land had given birth 

12 to 
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BO K to the nianufa^lure, fo the progrefs of the manu-^ 
^ . fkfture re-a6l8 upon the land, and increafes ftill 
fnrthet its fertility. The manufafliires firft 
fupply the neighbourhood^ and afterwards, as 
their work improves and refines, more diftant 
markets. For though neither the rude produce^ 
nor even the coarfe manufafture, could, without 
the greateft difficulty, fupport the expence of a 
confiderable land carriage, the refined and im- 
()roved manufacture eafily may. In a fmali 
bulk it frequently contains the price of a great 
quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, 
for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it, the price, not only of eighty 
pounds weight of wool, but fometimes of feveral 
thouiand weight of com, the maintenance of the 
different working people, and of their immediate 
employers. The com, which could with diffi- 
culty have been carried abroad in its own ihape, 
is in this manner virtually exported in that of die 
complete manufii6ture, and may eaiiiy be fent to 
tibe remoteil comers of the world. In this man- 
ner have grown up naturally, and as it were of 
their own accord, the manufactures of Leeds^ 
Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolver* 
hampton. Such manufactures are the ofi&pring 
of agriculture.. In the modem hiftory of Eu^ 
rope, their extenfion and improvement have g6^ . 
nerally been pofterior to thofe which were ike 
offspring of foreign commerce. England was 
noted for the manufacture of fine cloths made of 
Spanifh wool, more than a century before any of , 
thofe which now flouriih in the places a^xnre 

mentioned 
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nentkmed were fit for foreign fale. The ^xten- c H A p. 
fionand improvement of thefe laft could pot tftke ^^JS^ 
place but in confequence of the extenfion and im* 
provement of agriculture, the laft and grMtfsIb 
efieft of foreign commerce, and of thft mwu- 
Aftures immediately introduced by it, and yrHfih 
I (hall now proceed to explain. 



CHAR IV. 

How ike Commerce qfthe Towns contributed to the 
Improvement qfthe Country. 

THE increafe and riches of commercial and CHAP, 
manufadturing towns, contributed to the , j^' 
improvement and cultivation of the countries to 
wldch they belonged, in three different ways. 

Firft, by affording a great and ready market 
fer the rude produce of the coimtry, they gave 
tncouragement to its cultivation and further im- 
provement. This benefit was not even confined 
to the countries in which they were fituated, but 
tOBtended more or lefs to all thofe with which 
tiiey had any dealings. To all of tliem they 
afforded a market for feme part either of their 
rude or manufaStured produce, and conlequantly 
gwra fome encouragement to the induilry and 
improvement of all. Their own country^ how- 
etver, on account of its neighbourhood, neceilk- 
fiiy dtrvrod the greateft benefit frpm th^ market* 

1 3 Its 
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BOOK Its rude produce being charged with lefi cai 
^^u^ ria^e, the traders could pay the growers a bette 
ptike fof it, and yet afford it as cheap to the cob 
iviiti€t% sin that of more diflant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inha 
bitants of dties was frequently employed in pui 
chafing fuch lands as were to be fold, of whichi 
great part would frequently be uncultivated 
Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming 
country gentlemen, and when they do, they are 
generally the bed of all improvers. A merchani 
is accullomed to employ his money chiefly ir 
profitable proje6ls; whereas a mere country gen- 
tleman is accuft;omed to employ it chiefly ir 
expence. The one often fees his money go froa 
him and return to him again with a profit : the 
other, when once he parts with it^ very feldon: 
expefts to fee any morei of it. Thofe different 
habits naturally affeft their temper and diijKV 
fition in every fort of bufinefs. A merchant is 
cdmmonly a bold ; a country gentleman^ a timid 
undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out a1 
once a large capital upon the improvement erf 
his land, when he has a probable proQie£t ci 
raifing the value of it in proportion to the ex*- 
pence. The other, if he has any capital, which 
is not always the cafe, feldom ventures to em- 
ploy it in this manner. If he improves at all, it 
is commonly not with a capital, but with what 
he can fave out of his annual revenue* Wh^ 
ever has had the fortune to live in a mercantile 
town tfituated in an unimproved country, muSk 
Jjave ftequeatly obfcrved howpaucb m^Qt^ Qi^riti^ 

th^ 
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thte operations of merchants were in this way, c ii A p. 
than thofe of mere country gentlemen. The ^^' 
ludritt, befidesy of order, (economy and atten- 
tion, to which mercantile bufinefs naturally 
ferms a merchant, render him much fitter to 
execute, with profit and fuccefs, any proje6l of 
improvement, 

TTiirdly, and laftly, commerce and manu- 
ftfturcs gradually introduced order and good go- 
vernment, and with them, the liberty and fecu- 
rity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the 
country, who had before lived almoll in a con- 
tinual (late of war with their neighbours, and of 
fervile dependency uj)on their fuperiors. This, 
though it has been the lead obferved, is by far 
the moft important of all their efle6ls. Mr. 
Hume is the only writer who, lb far as I know, 
has hitherto taken notice of it. 

In a country winch has neither foreign com« 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a great 
proprietor, having nothing for which he can ex- 
change the greater part of* the produce of his 
lands which is over and above the maintenance 
of the cultivator?, conlinnes the whole in ruftic 
holpitality at home. If this fiirplus produce is 
fufficicnt to maintain a hundred or a thoufand 
men, he can make ufe of it in no other way than 
by maintaining a luuidred or a thoufand men. 
He is at all times, therefore, furrounded with a 
multitude of retainers and dependants, who hav- 
ing no equivalent to give in return for their main- 
tenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, 
fauft obey him, for the fame reafon that fol- 

14 diera 
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BOOK ^^ ^^ ^bey the prince who pay3 t^eqi. 3^ 
^* fore the extenfion of commerce and BQUtni^ft^^ 
ia Europe, the hoipitality of the rich ^nci t^g^ 
great, from the fpvereign down to the fniall^ 
baron, exceeded every thing which in the prer 
f^nt times we can eafily form a notion of. Weft* 
minfter hall was the dining-room of WilUam 
Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, not be 
too large for his company. It was reckoned a 
piece of magnificence in Thomas B^cl^et, thut 
he ftrowed ^e floor of his hall with cl^an hay ojr 
rufhes in the feafon, in order th^t the Iqiights ^d 
fquires, who could not get feats, might nptfpoa 
their fine clothes when they fat down on the flppj 
to eat their dinner. The great Earl pf Vftrwick 
is faid to have entertained every day ^X his diflferr 
ent manors, thirty thov^fand people ; and thpHgh 
the number here may have been exaggerated. It 
muAf however, havp been very gr^^t to |i(i¥Ut 
pf fuch exagger^-tion. A hofpitality qgarly pjf 
the fame l^ipd was exercifed not myany y^e^rsi ggp 
in many different parts of the HighUndp of Sxjpfr? 
land. It feems tp be common ir\ all n^tipni^ tP 
lyhpm commerce and manufactures axe ^littl^ 
j^pown. I have feen, fays DoClpr Focpcl^, m 
Arabian chief dine in the ftreets of a towii whero 
]^e had come tp fell his C9.ttle, ^nd invito £^ 
pafiengers, even common beggars, tp fit; dPWQ 
^ith him and partake of his banquet. 

The occupiers of land were in eivery rei^^ 
as dependent upon the gref^t proprietor as his 
retainers. Even fuch of them as w^re n<4; i^ 9 
ftate pf viUanagCi w^re tfina»ts at will^ who . J»44 

a rent 
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f rent in nq refpedb equivalent to the fubiifUnce chap. 

which the land aitbrded them. A crown, half a . ^' 

crown» a iheep, a lamb, was fbme years ago in 

th(» Highlandi of Scotland a common rent for 

Ipada which maintained a family. In (bme places 

it is fp at this day ; nor will money at prefent 

purcbafe a greater quantity of commodities there 

than in other places. In a country where the 

iiirplus produce of a large eilate muft be con« 

filmed upon the eftate itfelf, it will frequently be 

moire convenient for the proprietor, that part of 

it be confumed at a diftance from his own houfe, 

provided they who confume it are as dependent 

upon bim as either his retainers or his menial 

iervants. He is thereby faved from the embar* 

rafiment of either too large a company or too 

^rge a family. A tenant at will, who poflefles 

land fufficient to maintain )iis family for little 

more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the 

proprietor as any fervant or retainer whatever, 

and muft obeiy him with as little referve. 8uch 

A proprietor, as he feeds his fervants and retain* 

era at his own houfe, fo he feeds his tenants at 

their houfes. The fubfiilence of both ii derived 

fkom his bounty, and its continuance depends 

upon his good pleafure. 

Upon the authority which the great proprie- 

ton neceflarily had in fuch a Itate of things over 

their tenants and retainers, was founded the power 

<rf'the ancient barons. They neceiTarily became 

the judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of 

•11 who dwelt upon tlieir eilates. They could 

maintain order and execute tlie law within their 

reipeftivQ 
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BOOK reipeftive demefiies. becaufe each of thteto could 
^- . there turn the whole fofce of all th^ inhabltatiti 
againft the injuftice of any one. No othel* J)«f- 
fan had fufficient authority to do thi^. The king 
in particular had not* In thoie ancient timei» h^ 

- was little more than the greateft proprietor - ihr 
his dominions, to whom, for the fake of coitinnLon 
defence againfl their common enemies, the othet 
great proprietors paid certain refpe^s. To have 
enforced payment of a fmall debt within thelahds 
of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitafrtft 
were armed and accuilomed to fland by one ano- 
ther, would have coft the king, had he attempted 

. it by his own authority, almoft the fame effort 
as to extinguiih a civil war. He was, there^ 
foxe, obliged to abandon the adminiilration of 
jvHice through the greater part of the country^ 
to.tthofe who were capable of adminiflering it ; 
and for the fame reafon to leave the command of 
the country militia to thofe whom that militia 
wpuld obey. 

. It is a miftake to imagine that thofe territoriai 
jurifdi6l;ions took their origin from the feudal 
law. Not only the higheft j urifdiftions both «ivil 
and criminal, but the power of levying troops, 
of coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, 
were all rights poffefTed allodially by the great 
proprietors of land feveral centuries before even 
Jhe name of the feudal law was known in Europe. 
The authority and jurifdifilion of the Saxon lords 
in England, appear to have been as great before 
iJ)« con^u^ft, as, that of any of the Norman 

lord^ 



lonb aft» it« But tlie feudal Um* is not fup* chap. 
pofed to have become the common law of Eng« , j^ 
land till after the conqucft. That the moft ox- 
tenfive authority aiul jurifdiflions were polfefled 
by the great lords In France allodlally, long be- 
tore the feudal law was introduced into that 
country) is a matter ot' iliei; that admits of no 
doiibt. That autliority and ythofe jurifdi<!lions 
all neceflarily flowed fmm the (lute of property 
and manners jutt now dcfcribed. Without re« 
mounting to the remote antiquities of either tho 
French or Engliih monarchies, we may find iu 
mudi later times many proofs that fuch etlb^s 
mull always flow from fuch caufos. It is not 
thirtir years ago (incc Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, 
a gentleman 'of Lochabar in Scotland, without 
any legal warrant wliatcvor, not being what was 
then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant 
in chief, but a vaifal of the Duke of Argylc, and 
without being fo much as a jullice of peace, ufed, 
notwithftanding, to exerciie the highefl criminal 
jurifdi£tion over his own people. He is faid to 
have done fo witli great equity, though without 
onfof the formalities of jufUce; and it is not 
improbable that the flute of tliat part of the 
country at that time made it ncceflary for him 
to aflume this authority in order to maintain the 
public peace. That gentleman, whofe rent 
never exceeded live hundred pounds a year, 
carried, in 1745, eight hundred of his own 
people into tl^e rebellion with him, 

Tho 



J^QO^ Ti>f( intrpdii^ipp of the fisu44 Uw^ fo fer 
J^ , pf(^ f^t^ndiDg, 199/ be regard^ ^an attempt 
tp n^oijj^rat^ th^ authority of the great allodial 
Jor^s* It eilablifhed a regular fubordination^ 
accompanied with a long train of fervices and 
dutjeis^ from the king down to the fmalleft pro* 
ppeton During the minority of the proprietor^ 
%hf rent, together with the management of hia 
lands, fell into the hands of bis immediate fupe* 
nqr, and, confequently, thofe of all great pro- 
prieto^-s into the hands of the king, who was 
pharged with tbe maintenance and education of 
the pupil, «md who, from his authority as guar. 
4ian, was fuppofed to have a right of difpofing 
of hi^k in marriage, provided it was in a manner 
|iQt unfuitable to his rank*. But thcuigh this 
infiitution n^c^flarily tended to strengthen the 
authority of the king, and to weaken that of thd 
gre^t proprietors, it could not do either fuffici? 
^Ptly for eftfi'bliihing order and good government 
i^mpng the inhabitants of the country ; becaufe 
it cpvild npt alter fufficiently that ilate of prot 
perty an4 manners from which the difbrders 
arpfe. The authority of government Hill contir 
nu^d to be, as before, too weak in the head and 
too flrong in the inferior members, and the ex^ 
(p«0iye ilrength of the inferior members was the 
caufe of the weaknefs of the head. After the 
jnHitution of feudal fubordination, the king waa 
a9 incapable of reftraining the violence of the 
great lords as before. They ftiU continued tp 
make war according to their own difcretion, 

almoft 
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aimoft continually upon one another, and very c H A A 
frequently upon the king ; and the open country ^^Jj^; 
flOl continued to be a icene of violence, rapine, 
and diiofder* 

But what all the violence of the feudal inftitu-^ 
tkms could never have eiFe£):ed, the filent and 
infenflble operation of foreign commerce and ma- 
nufaftures gradually brought about. Thefe gra« 
dually fumifhed the great proprietors with fome* 
thing for which they could exchange the whole 
furplua produce of their lands, and which they 
could confume themfelves without iharing it 
either with tenants or retainers. All for our- 
lelvea, and nothing for other people, fcems, in 
every age of the world, to have been the vile 
maxifn of the maflers of mankind. As foon, 
therefore, as they could iind a method of con* 
fiikning the whole value of their rents themfelves, 
they had no difpofition to fhare them with any 
other perfons. For a pair of dimond buckles 
perhaps, or for fomething as frivolous and ufe- 
lefiiy they exchanged the maintenance, or wliat 
ia -the fame thing, the price of the maintenance 
of a thou&nd men for a year, and with it the 
whole weight and authority which it could give 
them« The buckles, however, were to be all 
their own, and no otlier human creature was to 
have any fliare of them ; whereas in the more 
ancient method of expence they mud have fliared 
with at leaft athoufand people. AVitli the judges 
that were to determine the preference, this dif- 
ierencewas perfe£lly decifive ; and thus, for the 
gratification, of tlic moil childilh, the meanefl and 

4 the 
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» O O K the moil fordid of all vanities, they gradually 
i ^^ bartered their whole power and authority. 

In a country where there is no foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufa6tures, a man 
of ten thoufand a year cannot well employ his 
revenue in any other way than in maintaining, 
perhaps, a thoufand families, who are all ofth^m 
neceflSurily at his command. In the prefent ftatc 
of Europe, a man of ten thoufand a year can 
fpend his whole revenue, and he generally does 
fo, without dire6lly maintaining twenty people, 
or being able to command more than ten foot- 
men not Worth the commanding. IndirefiWy, 
perhaps, he maintains as great or even a greater 
number of people than he could have done by the 
ancient method of expence. For though the 
quantity of precious produfilions for which he 
jBXchanges his whole revenue be very finall, the 
numher of workmen employed in coUefting^and 
preparing it, mull neceflarily have been very 
great. Its great price generally arifes from the 
wages of their labour, and the profits of all their 
immediate employers. By paying that price he 
indire6lly pays all thofe wages and profits, arid 
thus indire<3;ly contributes to the maintenance of 
all the. workmen and their employers. . He 
generally contributes, however, but a very fmall 
proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps 
^ tenth, to many not a hundreldth^ iand to fbme 
jiot a thoufandth, nor even a ten thoufandth 
partof their whole annual maintenance. Though 
he contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of 
tb^m all, they are all more or ie& independent 

2 .. of 
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of him^ becaufe generally they can all. bo main* chap, 
tained without Iiiin. . ^^- 

• When the great proprietors of land fpend 
tlieir rents in maintaining their tenants and re- 
twiners, each of them maintains entirely all his 
own tenants and all his own retainers. But when 
they Q)end them in maintaining tradefmen and 
artificers, they may, uU of tliem taken together^ 
perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account of the 
waile which attends rultic holpitality, a greater 
number of people than before. Each of them, 
however, taken iingly, contributes often but a 
very fmall iliare to the maintenance of any indi* 
vidual of this greater numbei*. Each tradefman 
or artificer derives his fubfillencc from the em- 
ployment, not of one, but of a hundred or a 
thoufand different cuftomers. Though in fome 
meafure obliged to them all, thcref.Qro, he is not 
abfolutely dependent upon any one of them. 

Tlie perfonal expcnce of the great proprietors 
having in this manner gradually increafed, it was 
impoflible that the number of their retainers 
{hould not as gradually diminifli, till they were 
at lafl difmified altogetlier. The fame caufe 
gradually led them to difmifs the uiniecefiary 
piMTt of tlieir tenants. Farms were enlarged, and 
the occupiers of land, notwithilanding the com- 
plaints of depopulation, reduced to the number 
neceflary for cultivating it, according to the im- 
perfect Hate of cultivation and improvement in 
thofe times, liy the removal of the unneceflary 
mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the 
full value of the farm, a greater furplus, or what 

i» 
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•o o K is iiia fiuile thh^, the price of a greater futplui^ 
^ was obtained for the proprietor, which the trtef- 
dfamnts and manufafturers foon fumiffaed him 
with a method offending upon his own perfbn 
in the fame manner as he had done the reft. 
Th^ fiune caufe continuing to operate, he was 
deiirous to raife his rents above what his lands, 
ifl the aAual ftate of their improvement, could 
afibrd. His tenants could agree to this upon 
one condition only, that they (hould be fecured 
in their pofleflion, for fuch a term of years as 
mi^t give them time to recover with profit 
whatever they fhould lay out in the further im- 
provement of the land. The expenfive vanity 
of the landlord made him willing to accept of 
this condition ; and hence the origin of long 
leafes. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value 
of the land, is not altogether dependent upon the 
landlord. The pecuniary advantages which they 
receive from one another, are mutual and equal, 
and fuch a tenant will expofe neither his life nor 
his fortune in the fervice of the proprietor. But 
if he has a leafc for a long term of years, he is 
altogether independent ; and his landlord mufl 
not expert from him even the moft trifling fervice 
beyond what is either exprefsly ilipulated in the 
leafe^ or impofed upon him by the common and 
knoiim law of the country. 

The tenants having in this manner become 
independent, and the retainers being difmifled, 
thfef great proprietors were no longer capable of 
ittlfeltupting the regular execution of juftice,.or 

of 
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of difturbing the peace of the country. Having c hap. 
fold their birth-right, not like Efau for a mefi ^ J^ 
of pottage in time of hunger and ncccflity, but 
in the wantonnefs of plenty, for trinkets and 
baubles, fitter to be the play-things of children 
than the ferious purfuits of men, tliey became as 
infignificant as any fubftantial burgher or traded 
man in a city» A regular government was c(la« 
Uiihed in the country as well as in the city, 
nobody having fufficient power to diflurb its 
operations in the one, any more than in the 
othen 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the prcfent 

fabjeft, but I cannot help remarking it, that 

Very old families, fuch as have pofTellbd fomc 

GOi^derable eftate from father to fon for many 

fiicceiSve generations, are very rare in commer* 

cial countries^ In countries wtiich have little 

commerce, on the contrary, fuch as Wales or 

the Highlands of Scotland, they are very com* 

mon* The Arabian hiftories feem to be all full 

of genealogies, and there is a hiilory written by 

a Tartar lUian, which has been tranflated into 

feveral European languages, and which contains 

fcarce any thing elfe ; a proof that ancient fami* 

lies are very common among thofc nations. In 

countries where a rich man can fpend tiis revenue 

in no other way than by maintaining as many 

people, as it can maintain, he is not apt to run 

out, and his benevolence it fecms is feldom fa 

violent as to attempt to maintain more tluin he 

can afford. But where he can fpend the greate^ 

itvenue upon his own perlbn, he frequently has 
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B o O K no boulids to his expence, becaufe he frequently 
j P* has no bounds to his vaiHity, cnr to his a£fe£Bos 
for his own peribn. In commercial ceuntriesi 
therefore, riches, in fpite of the mod violent re^ 
gulatiofis of law to prevent their diffipation, very 
fefldotn remain long in the fame family. Among 
iimple nations, on the contrary, they frequently 
do without any regidations of law : for among 
nations of fhepheltds, fuch as the Tartars and 
Arabs, the confumable nature Of theif property 
necefiarily renders all fuch regulations impoffible^ 

A revolution of the greatefl importance to 
the public happiriefs, was in this manner brou^t 
about by two different orders of people, who had 
not the leafl intention to ferve the public/ To 
gratify the moil childifh vanity was the fole 
motive of the great proprietors. The merchants 
and artificers, much lefs ridiculous^ a£led merely 
from a vJeW to their ontm intereil^ and in pur^ 
fuit of their own pedlar principle of turning a 
penny whenever a penny Was to be got. Nei* 
ther of th^m had either knowledge or forefight of 
that great revolution which the folly of the one^ 
and the induilry of the other, was gradually 
bringing about. 

It is thus that throi2gh the greiater part of Eu- 
rope the commerce and manufa^ures oi cities, 
inilead of being the efie^, have b^en the cauie 
and occafion of the improvement and4:oltivation 
of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to tha 
natural courfe of things, is neceflarily both How 
and uncertain. Compare the flow progreis of 

3 thofe 
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tfaofe European countries of which the wealth c M A 1^ 
depends very much upon their commerce and ^* 
]nanufa£tureSt with the rapid advances of our 
North American colonies, of which the wealth 
IS founded altogether in agriculture. Through 
the greater part of Europe, the number of inha- 
hitanta is not fuppofed to double in lefs than five 
hundred years. In feveral of our North Ameri« 
can colonies, it is found to double in twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of 
primogeniture, and perpetuities of different 
kinds, prevent the divifion of great eftates, and 
thereby hinder the multiplication of fmall pro- 
prietors. A fmall proprietor, however, who knows 
every part of his little territory, views it with all 
the aflfe6Uon which property, efpecially fuiall pro* 
perty, naturally infpires, and who upon that ac** 
count takes pleafure not only in cultivating but 
in adorning it, is generally of all improvers tlie 
moft induilrious, the moil intelligent, and the 
moil fuccefsful. The fame regulations, bcfidcs, 
keep fo much land out of the market, that there 
are always more capitals to buy than there is 
land to fell, fo that what is fold always fells at a 
monopoly price. The rent never pays the in- 
tereft of the purchafc-money, and is befides bur** 
dencd with repairs and other occafional charges, 
to which the intereil of money is not liable. 
To purchafe land is every-where in Europe a 
moft unprofitable employment of a fmall capital. 
For the fitke of the fuperior fecurity, indeed, a 
man of moderate circumftances, when he retires 
from bufinefs, will fometimes chufe to lay out 

K 3 his 
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^O O K hift little capital in land. A man of profeffioii 
_^^^ too, whofe revenue is derived from another 
fource, often loves to fecure bis favings in the 
ikme way. But a young man, who, inflead of 
applying to trade or to fome profeffion, fhould 
employ a capital of two or three thoufand pounds 
in the purchafe and cultivation of a fmall piece 
of land, might indeed expedl to live very hap- 
pily, and very independently, but mull bid adieu, 
for ever, to all hope of either great fortune or 
great illulliat'on, which by a different employ* 
ment of his dock he might have had the iame 
chance of acquiring with other people. Such a 
perfon too, though he cannot afpire at being a 
proprietor, will often difdain to be a 'farmer. 
The fmall quantity of land, therefore, which is 
brought to market, and the high price of what 
is brought thither, prevents a great number of 
capitals from being employed in its cultivatioq 
and improvement which would otherwife have 
taken that diredtion. Iii North America, on 
£he contrary, fifty or fixty pounds is often found 
a fufiicient flock to begin a plantation with. 
The purchafe and improvement of uncultivated 
land, is there the mofl profitable employment 
of the fmallefl as well as of the greateft capi- 
tals, and the moil dire6l road to all the for* 
tune and illuflration which can be acqtured in 
that country. Such land, indeed, is in North 
America to be had almofl for nothing, or at a 
price much below the value of the natural pro- 
duce ; a thing impoflible in Europe, or, indeed, 
in any country where all lands have long been 

private 
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private property. If landed eftatcs, however, ^ » -Ar p. 
were divided equally among all the children, 
upon the death of any proprietor who left a nu* 
onerous family, the cllate would generally be 
fold. So much land would come to market, that 
it could no longer fell at a monopoly price. The 
fiee rent of tlie land would go nearer to pay the 
intereft of the purchafe-money, and a fmall ca- 
pital might be employed in purchafing land as 
profitably as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility 
of the Ibil, of the great extent of the iea-coaft in 
proportion to that of the whole country, and of 
the many navigable rivers which run through it, 
and aflford the conveniency of water carriage to 
ibme of the moft inland partd of it, is perhaps as 
well fitted by nature as any large country in £u* 
rope, to be the feat of foreign commerce, of ma* 
nufaftures for diftant fale, and of ail the im* 
provements which thefc can occafion. From the 
begpinning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the 
Englifli leg^flature has been peculiarly attentive 
to die intereils of commerce and manufadlures, 
and in reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland itfelf not excepted, of which the law is, 
upon the whole, more favoni*able to this fort of 
indullry. Commerce and nianufatilures have ac* 
ccMrdingly been continually advancing during all 
this jperiod. The cultivatiou and improvement 
of the country has, no doubt, been gradually ad- 
vancing too : But it iocms to have followed 
flowly, and at a diftance, the more rapid progrefs 
of commerce and manufactures. Tlie greater 

K 3 part 
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BOOK plurt of the country mud probably have been 
^ ^ cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth ; and a 
very great part of it ftill remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivation of the far greater part, much 
inferior to what it might be. The law of £ng- 
land, however, favours agriculture not only in« 
dire6Uy by the protection of coi^merce, but by 
feveral direft encouragements. Except in times 
of fcarcity, the exportation of corn is not only 
£ree, but encouraged by a bounty. In times of 
moderate plenty, the importation of foreign com 
is loaded with duties that amount to a prohibi* 
tion. .The importation of live cattle, except 
from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is 
but of late that it was permitted from thence* 
Tbofe who cultivate the land, therefore, have a 
monopoly againft their countrymen for the two 
greatefl and moft important articles of land pro* 
duce, bread and butcher's*meat. Thefe en» 
couragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as I 
(hall endeavour to (how hereafter, altogether il» 
lufory, fufficiently demonftrate at lead the good 
intention of the legiflature to favour agriculture. 
But what is of much more importance than all of 
them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as 
iecure, as independent, and as refpedlable as law 
can make them. No country, therefore, in 
which the right of primogeniture takes place, 
which pays tithes, and where perpetuities, though 
contrary to the ipirit of the law, are admitted in 
ibme cafes, can give more encouragement to 
agriculture than England. Such, however, not- 
withftanding, is the ilate of its cultivation. 

What 
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What would it have been, had the law given no c H A P. 

direft encouragement to agriculture befides , [^ 

what ariles indirectly from the progrels of com* 
merce^ and had left the yeomanry in the fame 
condition as in moil other countries of Europe ? 
It 18 now more than two hundred years fince the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, a period as 
long as the courfe of human prolperity ufually 
endures. 

Fnnce ieems to have had a confiderable (liare 
of foreign commerce near a century before Eng* 
land was diftinguiihed as a commercial country* 
The marine of France was confiderable, accord- 
sag to the notions of the times, before the expe* 
dition of Charles the Vlllth to Naples. The cul- 
tivation and improvement of France, however, is 
upon the whole, inferior to that of England. The 
law of the country has never given the fame 
direfi; encouragement to agriculture. 
. Tlie foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal 
to the other parts of Europe, though chiefly car- 
ried on in foreign fhips, is very confiderable. 
That to their colonies is carried on in their own, 
and is much greater, on account of the great 
riches and extent of thofe colonies. But it has 
never introduced any confiderable manufa6tures 
Ibr diftant fale into either of thofe countries, and 
the greater part of both fiill remains unculti- 
vated. The foreign commerce of Portugal is of 
older (landing that that of any great country in 
Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe 
which feetqs to have been cultivated and im- 
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BOOK proved in every part, by means of foreign com* 
ni. merce and mannfa&ures for diftant fale. Before 
the invafion of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, ac- 
cording to Guicciardin, was cultivated not lefi 
in the mod mountainous and barren parts of the 
country, than in the plainefl and moft fertile. 
The advantageous fituation of the country^ an4 
the great number of independent dates which at 
that time fubfifted in it, probably contribute^ 
pot a little to this general cultivation. It i^ 
not impoflible too, notwithflanding this general 
exprefiion of one of the moft judicious and re» 
ibrved of modem hiftorians, that Italy was not 
fit that time better cultivated tjian England is at 
pi^ent. 

The capits^l, however, that is acquired to any 
countiy by commerce and manufaStures, is all a 
very precarious and uncertain poireffion,tillfome 
part of it has been fecured and realized in the 
cultivation and improvement of its lands. A 
inerchant, it has been faid very properly, is not 
neceflarily the citizen of any particular country. 
}t is in a great meafure indifferent to him firoiq 
what place he carries on his trade ; and a very 
trifling difgUfl will make him remove his capital, 
find together with it all the induftry which it fup- 
ports, frqm one country to another. No part of 
it can be faid to belong to any particular country, 
till it has been fpread as it were over the face of 
that country, either in buildings, or in the laftr 
ing improvement of lands. No veftige now re- 
iqai^s of the great wealth, faid to have been 
poffeffed by the greater part of the HaniEi towns, 

except 
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OF 8T8TEM9 OF POLITICAL (ECONOMY* 



INTRODUCTION. 

BOOK T3OLITIC AL ceconomy, confidered as a 
^ , j^l^ A branch of the fciencc of a ftatefman or Icgift 
btradua. ktOFy propc^es two diilindi; objefts : firft, to pro- 
vide a plentiild revenue or fubfiftence for the 
people^ or, more properly, to enable them tQ 
provide fhch a revenue or fiibfiflence for them* 
felves} and fecondly, to fupply the ftate or 
commonwealth with a revenue Aifficient for the 
public fervlces. It propofes to enrich both the 
people and the fovereign. 

The different progrefs of opulence in diflforent 
ages and nations, has given occafion to two dif- 
ferent fyftems of political oeconomy, with regard 
to enriching the people. The one may be ctdled 
the iyilem of commerce, the other that of agri- 
culture. I fhall endeavour to explain both ai 
fblly and diilin^tly as I can, and fliaU begin 
with the fyftem of commerce. It is the modem 
iyftem, and is bed underftood in our owacoun« 
try and in our own times. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Principle qf Hie commercial^ or mercantile 

Syjlem. 

THAT wealth confiils in money, or in gold ^ ^^ '• 
and filver, is a popular notion which na* 
turally arifes from the double fun£tion of money, 
as the inftrument of commerce, and as the 
meaihre of value. In confequence of its being 
the inftrument of commerce, when we have 
money we can more readily obtain whatever elfe 
we have cccafion for, than by means of any other 
commodity. The great affitir, we always find, 
is to get money. When that is obtained, there 
is no difficulty in making any fubfequent pur« 
chafe. In confequence of its being the meafure 
of value, we eftimate that of all other common 
dities by the quantity of money which they will 
exchange for. We fay of a rich man that he is 
worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is 
worth very little money. A frugal man, or a man 
eager to be rich, is faid to love money ; and a 
earelefs, a generous, or a profufe man, is faid to 
be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get 
money ; and wealth and money, in fhort, are, 
in common language, confidered as in every 
refpe6k iynonymous. 

A rich country, in the fame manner as a rich 
man, is fuppofed to be a country abounding in 
pioney ; and to heap up gold and iilver in any 

country 
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BOOK country is fuppofed to be the readieft way to 
i ^ , enrich it. For fome time after the difcovery of 
America, the firft enquiry of the Spaniards, when 
they arrived upon any unknown coaft, ufe4 to 
be, if there was any gold or filver to be found in 
the neighbourhood ? By the information which 
they received, they judged whether it was worth 
while to make a fettlement there, or if the 
country was worth the conquering. Piano Car- 
pino, a monk, fent ambaflador from the King of 
France to one of the fons of the famous Gengis 
Khan, fays that the Tartars ufed frequently to 
a(k him^ if there was plenty of fheep and oxen in 
the kingdom of France ? Their enquiry had the 
iame objeS; with that of the Spaniards. They 
wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
tx)'be worth the conquering. Among the Tar^ 
tars^ as among all other nations of ihepherds, 
who arq generally ignorant of the ufe of money, 
cattle are the inflruments of commerce and the 
meafures of value. Wealth, therefore, according 
to them, confifted in cattle, as according to the 
Spaniards it confifted in gold and filver. Of the 
two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the neareft 
to the truth. 

Mr* Locke remarks a diftindlion between 
money and other moveable goods. All other 
moveable goods, he fays, are of fo confumable a 
nature, that the wealth which confifts in them 
cannot be much depended on, and a nation 
which abounds in them one year may, without 
any exportation, but merely by their own waile 
fmd extravagance, be in great want of them the 

next 
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next. Money, on the contrary, is a fteady friend, c H A p. 
which, though it may travel about from hand to 
hand, yet if it can be kept from going out of the 
country, is not very liable to be wafted and con- 
fumed. Gold and filvcr, therefore, are, accord**- 
ing to him, the moft foUd and fubftantial part of 
the moveable wealth of a nation, and to multiply 
thofe metals ought, he thinks, upon that accountf 
to be the great objedl; of its poUtical oeconomy. 
Others acbnit, that if a nation could be fepa* 
rated from all the world, it would be of no con- 
fequence how much, or how. little money circu- 
lated in it. The confumable goods which were 
circulated by means of this money, would only 
be exchanged for a greater or a fmaller number 
of pieces j but the real wealth or poverty of the 
country, they allow, would depend altogether 
upon the abundance or fcarcity of thofe con- 
fumable goods. But it is otherwife, they think, 
with countries which have conne6tions with fo- 
reign nations, and which are obliged to carry on 
foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and armies 
in diflant countries. This, they fay, cannot be 
done, but by fending abroad money to pay them 
with ; and a nation cannot fend much money 
abroad, iinlcfs it has a good deal at home. 
Every fuch nation, therefore, niuft endeavour 
in tifne of peace to acctHHtilate gold and filver, 
that, when -occafion requires, it may have where- 
withal td' carry on foreign wars. 

In confeqhentC'ot*' thefe popular notions, all 
the»^ different nations of Eurq)c have ftudied, 
though to little piltfi^,iBvery poffible means of 

2 ac* 
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BOOK aceumulttiiig gold and filver in their refpe£tiv« 
I ^^ countri6f# l^in and Portugal the proprieton 
of the principal mines which ftipply fUiropc with 
tho&metali^ have either prohibited their ex- 
portation under the fevereft penalties, or fub*' 
jefted it to a confiderable duty. The like prohi^ 
bition feems anciently to have made a part of the 
policy of mod other European nations* It is 
even to be founds where we ihould leaft of all 
expeft to find it^ in ibme old Scotch a£U of par- 
liament, which forbid, under heavy penalties, 
the carrying gold or AWet forth qfthe kingdom. 
The like policy anciently took place both in 
France and England* 

When thofe countries became commercial, 
the merchants found this prohibition, upon many 
occafions, extremely inconvenient* They could 
frequently buy more advantageoufly with gold 
and filver than with any other commodity, the 
foreign goods which they wanted, either to ifn^ 
port into their own, or to carry to fome other 
foreign country* They remonftrated, therefore, 
againft this prohibition as hurtful to trade* 

They reprefented, firil, that the exportation of 
gold and filver in order to purchafe foreign 
goods, did not always diniinilh the quantity of 
thofe metals in the king^^m* That, on the con* 
trary, it might frequettfiy increafe that qqantity ; 
becaufe, if the confumption of foreign goods 
was not thereby increafed in die country, 
thofe goods might be re-exported to foreign 
countries, and, being then^j^d for a large 
profit, might bring ha#;|9)jk^ more treafure 

than 
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tilian yff^M originally lent out to purchafe them, c H a p< 

Mn Mun compares this operation of foreign 

trade to the feed-time and harveft of agriculture. 

•* If we only behold/' lays he, ** the adiions of 

^* the hufbandman in the feed time, when he 

*^ cafteth away much good com into the ground, 

«« we (hall account him rather a madman than a 

^ huft>andman% But when we confider his 

^ labours in the harveft, which is the end of his 

*< endeavours, we ihall find the worth and plenti* 

^ ful increafe of his a£tions/' 

They reprefented, fecondly, that this prohibi* 
tion could not hinder the exportation of gold and 
filver, which, on account of the fmallnefs of 
their bulk in proportion to their value, could 
eafily be fmuggled abroad. That this exporta- 
tion could only be prevented by a proper atten- 
tion to, what they called, the balance of trade. 
That when the country exported to a greater 
value than it imported, a balance became due to 
it from foreign nations, which was neceiTarily 
paid to it in gold and filver, and thereby increafed 
the quantity of thofe metals in the kingdom. But 
that when it imported to a greater value than it 
esqMtted, a contrary balance became due to 
foreign nations, which was neccfiarily paid to 
them in the fame manner, and thereby di- 
minilhed that quantity. That in this cafe, to 
prohibit the exportation of thofe metals could 
not prevent it, but only by making it more 
dangerous, render it more expcniive. That 
the exchange was thereby turned more againft 
the country which, owed the balance, tlian it 

ptherwife 
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BOOK otherwife might have been ; the merchant ^hd 
IV. purchafed a bill upon the foreign country being 
obliged to pay the banker who fold it, not only 
for the natural riik, trouble, and expence of 
fending the money thither, but for the extraor* 
dinary rifk arifing from the prohibition. But that 
the more the exchange was againft any country^ 
the more the balance of trade became neceflarily 
againft it } the money of that country becoming 
neceflarily of fo much lefs value, in compar^bn 
with that of the country to which the balance 
wa« due. That if the exchange between Eng* 
land and Holland, for example, was five per cent^ 
againft England, it would require a hundred and 
five ounces of filver in England to purchafe a 
bill for a hundred ounces of filver in Holland : 
that a hundred and five ounces of filver in £lng« 
land, therefore, would be worth only a hundred 
ounces of filver in Holland, and would purchafe 
only a proportionable quantity of Dutch goods ) , 
but that a hundred ounces of filver in Holland, 
on the contrary, would be worth a hundred 
and five ounces in England, and w6uld pur- 
chafe a proportionable quantity of Eng^ifli 
goods: that the Englifli goods which were 
fold to Holland would be fold fo much cheaper ; 
and the Dutch goods which were fold to '£ng« 
land, fo much dearer, by the difference of the 
exchange ; that the one would draw fo much 
lefs Dutch money to England, and the other 
fo much more Englifii money to Qolland^ 
as this difference amounted to: and tliat the 
balance of trade, therefore, would neceflSurily be 

fo 



ib niudi more agaiiifl England, fjpd would c li A p. 
require a greater balance of gold and lUyer to ^ J* 
be exported to Holland. 

Thofe arguments were partly foUd and partly 
fophifltcal. They were Iblid li) far as .they 
aflertedthat the exportation of gold and.filver in 
trade might frequently be advantageouH to the 
country. Tliey were iblid too, in afler);ing that 
no prohibition could prevent their exportation, 
when private people found 9,ny advantage in 
exporting thenu But they were ro])hi(l.ic^l in 
fuppofing, that either to preferve or to augment 
the quantity of thofe metals retiuired more the 
attention of goverinnent, than to preferve or to 
augment the quantity of any other ufeful com- 
modities, which the freedom of trade, without 
any fuch attention, never fails to fup|)ly in tlie 
proper quantity. They were fophiitieal too, 
jperhapB, in aflierting that the high price of 
exchange neceifarily increafed, what they called^ 
tlie unfavourable balance of tnule, or occafioJied 
the exportation of a greater (luantily oi' gold and 
iilver. That high price, indeed, was extremely 
diladvantageous to the merchants who had any 
money to ])ay in foreign countries. They paid 
fo much dearer ibr the bills wliich tlieir bankers 
granted them upon thofe count ries. Ihit though 
jUic rilk ariling irom the prohibition migiitocca- 
liou fome extraordinary e\])en('e to tlie bankers, 
il would not neeelHu'ily eari;v any more money 
jQUt of the country. 'J 'his expcnce would gene- 
rally be all laid out in the country, in fmuggling 
Ahe money .out oi* il> and could feldom occafiou 
jiroL. III. X. the 
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BOOK the exportation of a iingle iix-pence beyond th6 
^' precife fiim drawn for. The high price of 
exchange too would naturally diQ)ofe tha 
merchants to endeavour to make their exports 
nearly balance their imports, in order that 
they might have this high exchange to pay upon 
as fmall a fum as poflible. The high price 
of exchange, befides, mud neceiTariJy have 
operated as a tax, in raifing the price of foreign 
goods, and thereby diminiihing their coniumpi- 
tion. It would tend, therefore, not to increafe, 
but to diminiih^ what they called, the unfavour* 
able balance of trade, and confcquently the 
exportation of gold and filver. 

Such as they were, liowever, thofe arguments 
convinced the people to whom they were 
addrefled* Th^y were addreffed by merchants 
to parliaments, and to the councils of princes, to 
nobles, and to country gentlemen j by thofe who 
were fuppofed to underfland trade, to thofe who 
were conicious to thcmfelves that they knew 
nothing about the n>atter» That foreign trade 
enriched the country, experience demonitrated 
to the nobles and country gentlemen, as well as 
to the merchants ; but how, or in what nvanner^ 
none of them well knew. The merchants knew 
perfectly in what manner it enriched themfelveSb 
It was their bufinefs to know it. But to know 
in what manner it enriched the country, was no 
part of their buiinefs. Tins fubjedl never came 
into their confideration, but when tiiey had occa* 
fion to apply to their country for fome change in 
the laws relating to foreign trade. In then 

became 
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jbecome neceflary to lay Ibniething about the c hap. 
beneficial effects of foreign trade, and the manner , _|* 
in which thofe dfedls were obflrudted by the laws 
as they then flood. To the judges who were to 
decide the buiinefs, it appeared a molt iatisfac* 
tory account of the matter, when they were 
told tliat foreign trade brought money into the 
country, but that the laws in queilion hindered it 
from bringing fo much as it otherwife would do. 
Thofe arguments therefore produced the wilhed* 
for effedl. The proiiibition of cxpoiling gold 
and filver was in France and England coniined 
to the coin oi' thofc reipedlive countries. The 
exportation ot* Ibreign coin and of bullion was 
made free. In Holland, and in fome other 
places^ this liberty was extended even to the coin 
of the countiy. The attention of government 
was turned away irom guarding againil the 
exportation of gold and iilver, to watch over the 
balance of trade, as the only caufe which could 
occalion any augmentation or diminution ol'lhoie 
metals. From one fruitlefs care it was turned 
away to anotlier care much more intricate, much 
more embarralfing, and juit equally fruitlefs^ 
The title of Mun's book, England's Trcafure 
in Foreign Trade, became a fundamental maxim 
in the political wconomy, not of England only, 
])Ut of all other commercial countries. The 
inland or home trade, the molt important of all, 
the trade in which an equal capital ailbrds the 
greateft revenue, and creates the greateft 
.employment to the people of the country, was 
coulidcrcd as fubiidiary only to foreign trade. It 

L 2 neither 
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BOOK neither brotight money into the country, it wa» 
y^ faid, nor carried any out of it. The country 
therefore could never become either richer or 
poorer by means df it, except fo far as its 
proQ)erity or decay might indire6tly influence, 
the ftate of foreign trade« 

A country that has no mines of its own mull 
imdoubtedly draw its gold and filver from 
foreign countries, in the fame manner as one that 
has no vineyards of its own muft draw its wines* 
It does not feem neceffary, however, that the 
attention of government fhould be more turned 
towards the one than towards the ot^ei* oi>je€t» 
A country that has wherewithal to buy wine, 
tvill always get the wine which it has occasion 
for ; and a country that has wherewithal to buy 
gdld and filver, wiU never be in want of thofe 
metals. They are to be bought for a certain 
price like all other commodities, and as they are 
the price of all other commodities, fo all other 
commodities are the price of thofe metals. We 
truft with perfeft fecurity that the freedom of 
trade, without any attention of government, will 
always fupply us with the wine which we have 
iDCcaiion for: and we may truft with equal 
fecurity that it will always fupply us with all the 
gold and filver which we can afford to purchafe 
or to employ, either in circulating our com- 
modities, or in other ufes. 

The quantity of every commodity which 
human indufiry can either purchafe or produce, 
naturally regulates itielf in every country accord- 
ing to the dSe^lual demand^ or according to the 

demand 
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demand of thoDe who are willing to pay the whole c H A P. 

rent, labour and profits which muil be paid jn , ^L 

order to prepare and bring it to market. But no 

commodities regulate themfelves more eaflly or 

more exa£Uy according to this effectual demand 

than gold and filver ; becaufe^ on account of the 

finall bulk and great value of thofe metals, np 

commodities can be more eaf ily traniported from 

one place to another, from the places where the/ 

are cheap* to thofe where they are dear, from the 

places where they exceed, to thofe where they 

fall ihort of this effectual demand. If there were 

in England, for example, an effedlual demand 

for an additional quantity of gold, a packet-boat 

coyld bring from Lifhon, or from wherever elfe 

it was to be had, fii*ty tuns of gold, which could 

be coined into more than five millions of guineas. 

But if t^ere were an cffe^ual demand for grain 

to the fame value, to import it would require, at 

five guineas a tun, a million of tuns of fhipping, 

or a thouiand iliips of a thoufand tuns each. 

The navy of England would not be fufiicient. 

When the quantity of gold and iilvcr imported 
into any country exceeds the effe6tual demand, 
no vigilance of government can prevent their 
exportation. All the fanguinary laws of Spain 
and Portugal arc not able to keep their gold and 
filver at home. The continual importations 
from Peiniand Brazil exceed the effectual demand 
of thofe countries, and fink the price of* tliofe 
metals there below that in the neighbouring 
countries. If, on the contrary, in any particular 
country th^ quantity fell fliort of the effectual 

L 3 demand. 
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BOOK demand, fo as to raife their price above that of 
^^ , the neighbouring countries, the government 
would have no occafion to take any pains ixy 
import them. If it were even to take pains \j(y 
prevent their importation, it would not be able to 
efFeftuate it. Thofe metals, when the Spartans 
had got wherewithal to purchafe them, broke 
through all the barriers which the laws of Lycur- 
gus oppofed to their entrance into Lacedemon. 
All the fanguinary laws of the cuftoms are not 
able to prevent the importation of the teas ot the 
Dutch and Gottenburgh Eaft India companies ; 
becaufe fomewhat cheaper than thofe of the 
Britifh company. A pound of tea, however,i is 
about a hundred times the bulk of one oi the 
highefl prices, fixteen {hillings, that is com* 
monly paid for it in filver, and more than two 
thoufand times the bulk of the fame price in 
gold, and confcquently juft fo many times more 
difficult to fmuggle. 

It is partly owing to the eafy tranfportatien of 
gold and lilver from the places where they abound 
to thofe where they are wanted, that the price of 
thofe metals does not fluctuate continually like 
that of the greater part of other commodities, 
which arc hindered by their bulk from fliifting 
their fituation, when the market happens to be 
cither over or under flocked with them* The 
price of thofe metals, indeed, is not altogether 
exempted from variation, but the changes to 
which it is liable are generally flow, gradual, 
and uniform. In Eiu-ope, for example, it is 
Aippofed, without much foundatioH, perhaps, 

that^ 
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that, during the courlb 'of the prcfcnt. and pre- chap. 

ceding century, Ihcy have bccjii contlantly, but ^ '• 

gradually, finkinfi^ in their value, on account of 
the continual iinportatiojis ironi the Spanilli 
Weft Indies. But to make any fuddcn change 
in the price of gold and iiivcr, lb as to raife or 
lower at once, ienfibly and remarkably, the 
money price of all other connnoditics, requires 
iuch a revolution in commerce as that occalioned 
by the difcovery of America. 

Iff notwithitanding idl this, gold and filver 
fliould at any time fail (hort in a country which 
has wherewithal to ])urchafe them, there are 
more expedients for fupplying their place, than 
that of alniolt any other commodity. li' the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, induflry 
muil ftop. If provifions are wanted, the people 
mud flarve. But if money is wanted, barter 
will fupply its place, though with a good de.'d of 
inconveniency. ])uying and ielling upon credit, 
and the different dealers compenfating their 
credits with one another, once a month or once 
a year, will fupply it with lefs inconveniency. 
A well-ro;5ulated paper money will fupply it, 
not only without any inconveniency, but, in 
feme cafes, wit h fome advantages. Upon every 
account, tliercfore, tiie attention ol' government 
never was fo unneceHUrily employed, as when 
directed to wateli overt he prefervationor inereale 
of the quantity of money in any country. 

Ko complaint, however, is more conuuon than 
tliat of a fcarcity of money. Money, like wine, 
muil always be fcarce with thofe who havo 

t 4 neither 
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BOOK neitherwherewithaltobuyit, nor credit tobo*io# 
^l^ , it. Thofe who have either, will feldom* be in 
want either of the money, or gf the wine which 
tlieyhave occafion for. This complaint, however^ 
of the fcarcity of money, is not always confined 
to improvident fpendthrifts. It is fometimes 
general through a whole mercantile town, 
ftnd the countiy in its neighbourhood. Over- 
trading is the common caufe of it. Sober meii, 
whofe proje6ls have been difproportioned to their 
capitals, are as likely to have neither where- 
withal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, lis 
prodigals whofe expence has been difpropor- 
tioned to their revenue^ Before their projefts 
can be brought to bear, their flock is gone, and 
their credit with it. They run about every- 
where to borrow money, and every body tells 
them that they have none to lend. Even fiich 
general complaints of the fcarcity of money do 
not always prove that the ufual number of gold 
and iUver pieces are not circulating in the coun- 
try, but that many people want thofe pieces who 
have nothing to give for them. When the pro- 
j[its of trade happen to be greater thaiJ ordinary, 
over-trading becomes a general error both among 
great and fmall dealers. They do not always 
fend more money abroad than ufual, but they 
buy upon credit both at home and abroad, an 
unufual quantity of goods, which they fend to 
fome diflant market, in hopes that the retiimi 
will come in before the demand for payment. 
The demand comes before the returns, and they 
have nothing at band, with which they can either 

purchafe 
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L fHOchaSd money^ or give folid fecurity for bor« CHAP. 

* litMKing. It is not any fcarcity of gold and filver, . _2\ 
tat-ihe difficulty which fuch people find in bor- 
aowiogy and which their creditors find in getting 
jptyment, that occafions the general complaint of 
the fcarcity of money. 

It would be jtoo ridiculous to go about feri- 
jQufly to prove, that wealth does not confifl in 
0ioney9 or in gold and Giver ; but in what money 
jptti^ohafeSy and is valuable only for purchasing. 
Mattey^ no doubt, makes always a part of the 
national capital ; but it has already been Ihown 
that it generally makes but a fmall part, and 
always the mofl unprofitable part of it. 
« It is not becaufe wealth confifts more eflen^ 
tWily in moneyv than in goods, that the merchant 
ftid» it generally more eafy to buy goods with 
monfey, than to buy money with goods ; but be- 
iMife money is the known and eflabliOied inflru- 
mat of commerce, for which ev^ry thing is 
innuiily given in exchange, but which is not 
idwijs with equal readinefs to be got in exchange 
Jbr ewuy thing. The greater part of goods bew 
fidea are more perilhable than money, and he 
mMy frequently fuftain a much greater lofs by 
lieeping them. When his goods are upon hand 
tdOy he is more liable to fuch demands for money 
aa he may not be able to anfwer, than when he 
has got their price in his coffers. Over and 
above all this, his profit arifes more directly 
fit>m felling than from buying, and he is upon 
all thefe accounts generaUy much more anxious 
to exchange his goods for money, than his 

money 
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BOOK money for goods. But though a particular 'mei^ 
jy^ , chant, with abundance of goods in his warehoii% 
may fometimes be ruined by not being able td 
fell them in time, a nation or country is not 
liable to tlie fame accident. The whole capital 
of a merchant frequently confiils in perifhable 
goods dedined for purchaiing money. But it is 
but a very fmall part of the annual produ^ce of 
the land and labour of a country which can erer 
be deflined for purchafing gold and iilvertiroa 
their neighbours. The far greater part is 'dircn* 
lated and confumed among themfelves ; and even 
of the furplus which is fent abroad^ the greater 
part is generally dedined for the purchafeciT 
other foreign goods. Though gold and filrer^ 
therefore, could not be had in exchange for tix* 
goods dedined to purchafe them, the nation 
would not be ruined. It might, indeed^ fofier 
fome lofs and inconveniency, and be forced upon 
fome of thofe expedients which are neceffiiry 
for fupplying the place of money. The aoniifli 
produce of its land and labour, however, would 
be the fame, or very nearly the fame, as uTual^ 
becaufe the ^aime^ or very nearly the fame con* 
fqmable capital would be employed in maintain- 
ing it. And though goods do not always draw 
money fo readily as money draws goods, in the 
long«run they draw it more neceflarily than even 
it draws them. Goods can ferve many other pur- 
pofes beddes purchadng money, but money can 
ferve no other purpofe beddes purchadng goods. 
Money, therefore, neceflarily runs after gooda» 
but goods do not always or necedarily run after 

jnoney* 
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noney. The man who buys, does not always chap. 
mean to fell again, but frequently to ufe or to '* 
confiime ; whereas he who fells, always means 
to buy again. The one may frequently have 
done the whole, but the other can never have 
done more than the one-half of his bufinefs. It 
18 not for its own fake that men defire money, 
but for the fake of what they can purchafe with it. 
Confumable commodities, it is faid, are foon 
deftroyed ; whereas gold and filver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation 
of the real wealth of the country. Nothing, 
therefore, it is pretended, can be more difadvan- 
tageouB to any country, than the trade which 
confifU in the exchange of fuch lailing for fuch 
perifliable commodities. We do not, however, 
reckon that trade difadvantageous which con«r 
fifts in the exchange of the hard- ware of England 
for the wines of France ; and yet hard-ware is a 
very durable commodity, and were it not for this 
continual exportation, might too be accumulated 
for ages together, to the incredible augmentation 
of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
mdily occurs that the number of fuch utenfils 
18 in every country neceffarily limited by the ufe 
which there is for them ; that it would be abfurd 
to have more pots and pans than were neceflary 
for cooking the victuals ufually confumed there; 
and that if the quantity of vi6luals were to in- 
creaje, the number of pots and pans would 
readily increafe along with it, a part of the in- 

creafe4 
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BOOK creafed quantity of v^uals being employed m 
purchafing them^ or in maintaining an additionaji 
number of workmen whofe bufineis it was ta 
make them. It fhould as readily occur that the 
quantity of gold and filver is in every country 
limited by the ufe which there is for thofe metall$ 
that their ufe coniifls in circulating commoditififi 
as coin, and in affording a ipecies of hou&oUi 
furniture as plate ; that the quantity of coin in 
every country is regulated by the value of tjie 
.commodities which are to be circalatjed by xU 
increafe that value, and immediately a part of it 
will be fent abroad to purchafe, wherever it is tp 
be had, the additional quantity of coin xequifite 
for circulating them : that the quantity of plate 
IS regulated by the number and wealth of ihofe 
private families who chufe to indulge themfelves 
in that fort of magnificence : increafe the nui0- 
ber and wealth of fuch families, and a part of 
this increafed wealth will moll probably be em- 
ployed in purchafing, wherever it is to be founds 
an additional quantity of plate : that to attempt 
to increafe the wealth of any country, eithei* by 
introducing or by detaining in it an unnecefiary 
quantity of gold and filver, is as abfurd as it 
would be to attempt to increafe the good dbteer 
of private families, by obliging them to keep an 
unnecefTary number of kitchen utenfils. As tfee 
expence of purchafing thofe unnecefTary uteJCiSljS 
would diminifh inflead of increaflng either tb? 
quantity or goodnefs of the family provifions. j to 
the expence of purchafing an unnecefiTary quanr 
tity of gold and lilyer mufl, in every cottntry, 99 

necef- 
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aeceflkrlly diminifh the wealth wliich feeds, CHAP. 

clothes, and lodges, which maintains and em- ^ '• 

ploys the people. Gold and filver, whether in 
the fhape of coin or of plate, are utenfiis, it mail 
be remembered, as much as the furniture of the 
kitchen. Increafe the ufe for them, increafe the 
confumable commodities which are to be cir* 
dilated, managed, and prepared by means of 
them, and you will infallibly increafe the quan* 
tity J but if you attempt, by extraordinary means, 
to increafe the quantity, you will as infallibly 
diminifh the ufe and even the quantity too, which 
in thofe metals can never bo greater than what 
the ufe requires. Were they ever to be accu* 
mulated beyond tliis quantity, their traniport* 
ation is fo eafy, and the lofs which attends their 
lying idle and unemployed fo great, that no law 
could prevent their being immediately fent out 
of the country. 

' It is not always necefTary to accumulate gold 
and filver, in order to enable a country to carry 
on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and 
armies in diilant countries. Fleets and armies 
are maintained, not with gold and iilver, but 
•with confumable goods. The nation which, from 
the annual produce of its domeflic induftry, 
irom the annual revenue ariiing out of its 
'lands, labour, and confumable flock, has where* 
withal to purchafe thofe confumable goods in 
•diftant countries, can maintain foreign wars 
there. 

A nation may purchafe the pay and provifions 
of ftn army in a diftant country three difterent 
ways ; by fending abroad either, firil^ fome part 

of 4 
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fi o O K of its accumulated gold and filver ; or fecondly, 
^^__^ fome part of the annual produce of its manu^ 
fu£turcs; or la(l of all, fome part of its annual 
rude produce* 

The gold and filver which can properly be 
confidered as accumulated or llored up in an^ 
country, may be dillinguifhed into three parts} 
firft, the circulating money ; fecondly, the plate 
of private families ; and lail of all, the money 
which may have been colle6ted by many years 
parfimony, and laid up in the treaihry of the 
prince. 

It can feldom happen that much can be fpared 
from the circulating money of the country } be* 
caufe in that there can feldom be much redun* 
dancy. The value of goods Annually bought and 
fold in any country requires a certain quantity 
of money to circulate and diftribute them to 
their proper confumcrs, and can give employ* 
ment to no more. The channel of circulation 
necefiarily draws to itfelf a fum fufficient to fiH 
it, and never admits any more. Something, 
however, is generally withdrawn from this chan* 
nel in the cafe of foreign war. By the great 
number of people who are maintained abroad, 
fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods are 
circulated there, and lefs money becomes necef* 
fary to circulate them. An extraordinary quan- 
tity of paper money, of fome fort or other too, 
fuch as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank 
bills in England, is generally iflued upon fuch 
occafions, and by fupplying the place of circu- 
lating gold and filver, gives an opportunity of 
fending a greater quantity of it abroad. All 

4 this, • 
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this, however, could afford but a poor refource c HAP. 
for maintaining a foreign war, of great expence 
and feveral years duration. 

The melting down the plate of private fami- 
lies, has upon every occafion been found a ilill 
more infigniiicant one. The French, in the be* 
ginning of* the lait war, did not derive fo much 
advantage from tliis expedient as to compenfate 
thelofi of the faihion. 

The accumulated treafures of the prince have, 
in former times, afforded a much greater and 
more lailing refource. In the prcfent times, if 
you except the King of Pruffia, to accumulate 
treafure feems to be no part of the policy of 
European princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars 
of the prefent century, the mofl exponfive per- 
haps which hillory records, feem to have had 
little dependency upon the exportiition either of 
the circulating money, or of the plate of private 
families, or of the treafure of the prince. The 
laft French war coil Great Britain upwards of 
ninety millions, including not only the feventy- 
five millions of new debt that w;vs contradled, 
but the additional two iliiilings in the pound 
land tax, and what was annually borrowed of the 
finking fund. More than two-thirds of this ex- 
pence were laid out in diflant countries ; in Ger- 
many, Portugal, America, in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
The Kings of England had no accumulated trea- 
fure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down. The cir- 
culating 
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BOOK culatirig gold uiid (ilver of the country had not 
^'^ , beeu liippuied to cxccud 4*ightecii millionfif 
iiiiu'i^ tljc; laic recoinagc of Uie gold^ liowevwi it 
iu bdicvcd to liuve bvvii a good deal under-rated. 
J^ct lis l'u|)|)()ib, therefore, siccording totbe nod 
oxuggerated coinjmtution which i remember to 
have either ieen or heard of, tliat, gold audiUvcr 
logethery it ajiiounted to tiiirty uiillioniit Jitd 
the war been carried on, by ineanH of our money, 
the whole of it inuit, even according to tliia com- 
putation, have been lent out and returned again 
at lenll twice, in a period oi* between fix and 
ieven yearit. Should tiuH be fuppoibd, it would 
attbrd the nu>lt deciiive argument to demonftrate 
how neceiliiry it is for government to watch 
over the iireiervation oi' money, iince upon thin 
fuppcdition the whole money of the country muft 
have gone irom it and returned to it again, two 
different times in ib (hort a ])eriod, without any 
body's knowing any thing ol' the matter. The 
channel of circulation, however, never appeared 
more empty than ufual during any part of tbift 
period, i^ew people wanU^d money who had 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign 
trade, inili^ed, were greater than ulhal during 
the whole war ; but eiiYecially towardtt the end of 
•it. This occaiion4*d, what it always occaflons, 
a general ovor-trading in all the parts of Great 
Britain; and this again occaHoned the ullial com- 
plaint of the fcarcity of money, which always 
follows over-trading. Many people wanted 
it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, nor 
credit to borroH^ it$ and bocaufc the debtors 

I found 
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ibimd ^t difficult to borrow^ the creditors found char 
k difficult to get payment* Gold and filver^ ._^ 
however, were generally to be had for their 
valuct by thofe who had that value to give for 

The enormous ^xpence of the late war, therein 
ftfe, muft have been chiefly defrayed, not by 
die exportation of gold and filver, but by that 
ef Brkiih commodities of fome kind or other. 
WImq the government, or thofe who a£led under 
diem, cootra^ied with a merchant for a remit* 
tanee to firnie foreign country, he would natu« 
laDj endeavour to pay his foreign correQiondent, 
upon whom he had granted a bill, by fending 
■hfoed rather commodities than gold and filver. 
If the commodities of Great Britain were not in 
demand in that country, he would endeavour to 
ftnd them to fome other country, in which he 
could purchafe a bill upon that country. The 
tran^ortation of commodities, when properly 
finted to the market, is always attended with a 
confiderable profit ; whereas that of gold and 
ffiver k icarce ^ver attended with any. When 
thofe metals are fent abroad in order to piu^hafe 
foreign commodities, the merchant's profit arifes, 
not from the purchafe, but from the fale of the 
vetums. But when they are fent abroad merely 
to pay a debt, he gets no returns, and confe* 
quendy no profit. He naturally, therefore, 
exerts his invention to find out a way of paying 
hia foreign debts, rather by the exportotion of 
eommodities than by that of gold and filver. 
The great KlMUtit^ ot Britifh goods exported 

rot. m. M during 
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9 O o K* during the courfe of the late war, without brings 
^' ing back any returns, is accordingly remarked 
by the author of ^^ The prefent State of the 
Nation.*' 

Beiides the three forts of gold and filver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commercial 
countries a good deal of bullion alternately im* 
ported and exported for the purpofes of foreign 
trade* This bullion, as it circulates among 
different commercial countries in the fame man- 
ner as the national coin circulates in every par* 
ticular country, may be confidered as the money 
of the great mercantile republic. The nati<mal 
coin receives its movement and diredtion from 
the commodities circulated within the precinds 
of each particular country : the money of the 
mercantile republic, from thofe circulated be* 
tween different countries. Both are employed 
in facilitating exchanges, the one between differ^ 
ent individuals of the fame, the other between 
thofe of different nations. Part of this money 
of the great mercantile republic may have been, 
and probably was, employed in carrying on the 
late war. In time of a general war, it is natural 
to fuppofe that a movement and direction ihould 
be imprefled upon it, different from what it 
ufually follows in profound peace ; that it ihould 
circulate more about the feat of war,:^and be 
more employed in purch^fing there, and in the 
ndghboi^ing countries, . the. pay and prpvifions 
of the different armies. Bup whatever part of 
this money of the . mer<?antile republic^ Great 
Britain jaifi^y li^ve j^mHiftlly employed in this 
•• . Z\ mawer, 
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Itemer, it muft have been annually purchafed, c H A p« 
either with Britiih commoditiesy or with fome* ^ _}* _ 
thing elie that had been purchafed with them } 
which full brings lis back to commodities, to ^i% 
ttiilual produce of the land arid labour of the 
country, as the ultimate refources which enabled 
ul to carry on the war. It is natural indeed to 
fappofej ihat fo great an annual eitpehce mufl 
have been defrayed from a gre^t annual produce* 
The expence of 176 1, for example, amounted to 
more than nineteen millions. No acciimplation 
ooidd have liipported fo great an annual profu«> 
fion. Tliere is no annual produce even of gold 
and fihrer which cotdd have fupported it. The 
whole gold and filver annually imported into 
both Spain and Portugal, according to the bed 
accoiints, does not commonly much exceed fix 
milUons fterling, which, in ibme years, would 
fcarce have paid four months expence of the 
late wan 

The commodities moil proper for being tranH 
ptiited to diftanticountries, in order to purchafe 
there^ either the pay and provilions of an army^ 
or ibmc$ part of the money of the mercantile re- 
public to be employed in purchafing them, 
leem to be the finer and more improved rnanu*: 
fittftlires-; fuch as contain a great value in afmall 
h^^ and can, therefore, be exported to a great 
diftance at litde expence. A country whofe in* 
duflry produces a great annual furplus of fuch 
manufactures, which are ufually exported to 
foreign countries, may carry on ifor many years 
a very expeniive foreign war, without either 

M 2 exporting 
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BOOK exporting any confi^erable qutntity qf gold and 
^* ^ filver, or even having any fiich qnanttty to ex» 
port A confiderable part of the annual fiir« 
|(lu8 of its manu&^tares muft, indeedt in this 
eafe be exported^ without bringing back any re* 
turns to the country, though it does to the mer- 
chant f the government purchafing of the mer- 
chant his bills upon foreign countries^ in order 
to purchafe there the pay and provifiona of an 
army. Some part of this fiirplus, howevert may 
ftill continue to bring back a return* The ma- 
nufaAurers, during the war» will have • double 
demand upon them, and be called upim^ flrftt 
to work up goods to be fent abroad, tot WH^g 
the bills drawn upon foreign countries fct the 
pay and provifions of the army ; and, feeondly, 
to work up fuch as are neceflary for parcfaafing 
the common returns that had ufiially been con* 
fumed in the country* In the midft of the moll 
deftrudtive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently Ihatifh 
greatly ; and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on the return of the peace* Hiey may flouriib 
amidfl the ruin of their country, and hepn to 
decay upon the return of its prc^perity* The 
different ftate of many different branches of the 
Britilh manufactures during the late war, and for 
ibme time after the peace, may (erve as an ittu^ 
tration of what has been juft nowiaid* 

No foreign war of great expence or dmntioD 
could conveniently be carried on by the export- 
ation of the rude produce of the firiL Tbe 
expence of fending fuch a qnantity of it to a 

foreign 
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hrmga couatiy as might purchafe the pay and c R ji p. 
provifioDS of an army» would be too great. Few 
coantriei too produce much more rude produce 
than what is fiiffident for the fubfiftence of their 
own inhabitants. To fend abroad any great 
quantity of it, therefore, would be to fend 
abroad a part of the neceflary fubfiftence of the 
people. It is otherwife with the exportation of 
manufaftures. The maintenance of the people 
employed in them is kept at home, and only the 
furplus part of their work is exported. Mn 
Hume ijrequently takes notice of the inability of 
the ancient kings of England to carry on, with- 
out interruption, any foreign war of long dura* 
tion. The Engliih, in thofe days, had notliing 
wherewithal to purchafe the pay and provifions 
of their armies in foreign countries, but either 
the rude produce of the foil, of which no confix 
derable part could be ipared from the home con* 
fumption, or a few manufactures of the coarfeft 
kind, of which, as well as of tlie rude produce, 
the traniportation was too expenfive. This in* 
ability did not arife from the want of money, but 
of the finer and more improved manufaftures. 
Buying and felling was tranfa£ted by means of 
money in England then, as well as now. The 
quantity of circulating money muft have borne 
die fame proportion to the number and value of 
purchafts and fales ufually tranfa6ted at that 
time, which it does to thofe tranfa6led at prelent; 
or rather it muft have borne a greater proportion 
becaufe there was then no paper, which now 
occupies a great part of the employment of gold 

M 3 and 
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K o o K and flivar* Amon^ nations to wliom comm«re« 
,iJ[l^ and manuAi^iir<^« ura little knownithe fiwerdgn, 
upoti eutrMfdimry oce^ioM^ can feUlom draw 
tny conddefftble aid from Iiih ftibjeAn, for f«Aibn« 
which (ImJI be explained hereafter. It i« in ftich 
conntries, therefore, that he generally wd^avoiiri 
to accumulate a treaftjre, ^ tlie only fGfoufM 
agah)ft (lich eniergencien, Inilependiint of tb{(| 
nece/nty, he in in Aich a (Ituation naturally dii^ 
pofiid to the parfhnony requHUe for accumula* 
tion. In that (hnple itate, the expenci^ even of 
a foverejgn in not dire^d by the vanity wbi^'h 
d#Ught« in the gaudy ^nery of a courts but in 
l^mployed in bounty to Im tenant«^ and fu^U 
tality to hi« retainer«t Dut bounty and bo()>ita* 
lity v^ry ieldom lead to extravagance ^ thougfi 
vanity almoft always doei. Kvery Tartar abii^fy 
lu^cordingly, hw a treaAire, 'I'he traaibrea of 
Mazepa, chief of the CofVtui^ in the Ukraine^ 
the famous ally of Charles the Xllthi are fiiid to 
have l)^en very great* llie Vrench kings of tim 
Merovingian race had all trealUres, When tliey 
divided their kingdom among their different 
children, they divided their treatUre too* The 
^ax/>n princes, and the HtH kings altter tba cpn* 
fjueft, httm likewife to have accumulated trea^ 
Aires* 'l*he firft exploit of every new reign wa^ 
(iommoniy U) fei^e the treaAire of the preeeding 
l^ingy as the mofl e(&ntial meaAire for fi^curing 
ihe Aiiujefllon* The (ov^reigns of improved and 
f^ommercial coimtri^s are not under the time 
pipceflity of aceumulatingf treaAir^s, beeauife they 
f »n gener»Uy draw from their Aibje^s extr^^dl* 
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naiy aids upon extraordinary occafions. They c H \ P. 

are likewife lefe difpofed to do fo. They natu* , [ 

rally, perhaps neceflarily, follow the mode of the 
timeSf and their expence comes to be regulated 
by the lame extravagant vanity which diredts 
that of all the other great proprietors in their 
dominioni. The iniigniiicant pageantry of their 
court becomes every day more brilliant, and the 
expence of it not only prevents accumulation, 
but frequently encroaches upon the funds de& 
tined for more neceflary expences. What Der- 
cyllidas laid of the court of Perfia, may be ap- 
plied to that of feveral European princes, that 
he iaw there much fplendor but little ilrength, 
and many fervants but few foldiers. 

The importation of gold and filver is not the 
principalf much lefs the fole benefit whigh a 
oatioa derives from its foreign trade. Between 
whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they 
all of them derive two diflin£t benefits from it^ 
It carries out that furplus part of the produce 
of their land and labour for which there is no 
demand l^ong them, and brings back in return 
for it fomething elfe for which there is a demand. 
It gives a value to their fiiperfluities, by ex« 
changing them for fomething clfe, which may 
fytisfy a part of their wants, and increafe their 
9fl|]oyments» By means of it, tlie narrownefs of 
the home market does not hinder the diviiiou of 
labour in any particular branch of art or m^^iu* 
failure from being carried to the higlieft per- 
fe£bion* By opening a more cxtenfive market 
fof whatever part of the produce of their labpm; 

M 4 may 
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^' them to improve its produAive powers^ and to 
Augment its ftonual produce to the utmoftt Md 
thereby to increafe the real revenue and wealth 
of theibciety« Thefe great and important fervicei 
foreign trade is continually occupied in pecfarm* 
ing, to all the different countries between which 
it is carried on* They all derive great benefit 
from it, though that in which the merchant re* 
fides generally derives the greateft, as be is ge« 
nerally more emplojied in fupplying the wants, 
and carrying out the iliperfluities of his own, 
than of any other particular country. To import 
the gold and filver which may be wanted, into 
the countries which have no mines, is, no doubt, 
a part of the bufinefs of foreign cmnmerce* It 
is, however, a moft infignificant part of it. A 
country which carried on foreign trade merely 
upon this account, could fcarce have occafion 
to freight a ihip in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and filver, 
that the difcovery of America has enriched 
Europe. By the abundance of the American 
mines, thofe metals have become cheaper* A 
fervice of plate can now be purchafed for about 
a third part of the com, or a third part of the 
labour, which it would have coil in the fifteenth 
century. With the ikme annual expence of 
laboiu* and commodities, Europe can anmially 
purchafe about three times the quantity of plate 
which it could have purchafed at that time* 
But when a commodity comes to be fold for a 
third part of what had been its ufiia) price, not 

only 
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onty thofe who purchafe it before can purchafe chap. 

^ tfiree times their former quantity, but it is ^ ]i 

hHtag^t down to the level of a much greater 
nAiber of purchafers, perhaps to more than ten» 
perhaps to more than twenty times the former 
munber. So that there may be in Europe at 
prefent not only more than three times, but 
more than twenty or thirty times the quantity of 
{date which would have been in it, even in its 
prefent ftate of improvement, had the difcovery 
of the American mines never been made. So far 
Eurripnias, no doubt, gained a real conveniency, 
though furely a very trifling one. The cheap« 
neft of gold and filver render thofe metals rather 
left fit for the purpofes of money than they were 
before. In order to make the fame purchafes, 
we muft load ourfelves with A greater quantity 
of them, and carry about a fhilling in our 
pocket where a groat would have done be« 
fore. It is difficult to fay which is moil trifling, 
this inconveniency, or the oppofite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made 
any irery eflential change in the ftate of Europe. 
The difcovery of America, however, certainly 
made a mofl^ eflential one. By opening a new 
and inexhauftible market to all the commodities 
of Europe, it gave occaflon to new divifions of 
labour and improvements of art, which, in the 
narrow circle of the ancient commerce, could 
never have taken place for want of a market to 
take off the greater part of their produce. The 
productive powers of labour were improved, and 
its produce increafed in all the different coun- 
tries 
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BOOK tries of Europe, and together with it the real 
^' . revenue and wealth of the inhabitants. The ^ 
commodities of Europe were almofl all BL^^iip^} - 
America, and many of thofe of America were 
new to Europe. A new fet of exchanges, there* 
fore, began to take place which had never been 
thought of before, and which fhould naturally 
have proved as advantageous to the new, as it 
certainly did to the old continent. The favage 
ipjullice of the Europeans rendered an event, 
which ought to have been beneficial to alLruin* 
pus and deflru6iive to feveral of thofe mlbrtu* 
nate countries. 

The difcQvery of a pafTage to the Eail Imlies, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, which happened 
much about the fame time, opened, perhaps, a 
ftill more extenilie range to foreign commerce 
than even that of America, notwithflanding the 
greater diilance. There were but two nations 
in America, in any refpedt fuperior to lavages, 
and thefe were deitroyed almoil as foon as dif^ 
covered. The reft were mere favages. But the 
empires of China, Indqilan, Japan, as well as 
feveral others in the Eail Indies, without having 
richer mines of gpld or filver, were in every 
other refpe6l much richer, better cultivatedy and 
more advanced in all arts and manufa6lurei| than 
cither Mexico or Peru, even though we fliould 
credit, what plainly daferves np credit, the exagr 
gerated accounts of the Spaniih writers, pen? 
cerning the ancient Hate of thofe empires. But 
rich and civilized nations can always exchange 
tp a much greater vj^lu^ with pne Another^ than 

vith 
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with favages and barbarians. Europe, however, H A p« 
has hitherto derived much lefs advantage from , J ' 
its commerce with the Eaft Indies, than from 
tiiat with America. The Portuguefe monopo- 
lized the Eaft India trade to themfelves for about 
a century, and it was only indire6lly and through 
Aem, that the other nations of Europe could 
either fend out or receive any goods from that 
country. When tlie Dutch, in the beginning of 
the laft century, began to encroach upon them, 
they veftcd their whole Eaft India commerce in 
an exclufive company. The Englifti, French, 
Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their ex- 
ample, fb that no great nation in Europe has 
ever yet had the benefit of a free commerce to 
the Eaft Indies. No other reafon need be 
affigned why it has never been fo advantageous 
as the trade to America, which, between almoft 
every nation of Europe and its own colonies, is 
free to all its fubje6ls. The exclufive privileges 
of thpfe Eaft Indii^ companies, their great riches, 
the great favour and protection which thefc have 
prdcure4 them from their refpe(!?live govern^ 
ments, have excited much envy againft them. 
This envy has frequently reprefented their trade 
aflra^Slliether pernicious, on account of the great 
quantities of filver, which it every year exports 
from the countries from which it is carried on. 
The parties concerned have replied, that their 
trade, by this continual exportation of filver, 
might, indeed, tend to imi)overiili Europe in 
general, but not the particular country from 
wlucb it was carried on j becaufe, b^ the exportr 

ation 
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BOOK ation a part of the returns to other European 
'^* countries^ it annually brought home a much 
greater quantity of that metal than it carried 
out. Both the objection and the reply are 
founded in the popular notion which I have been 
juft now examining. It is, therefore, unneceflary 
to fay any thing further about either. By the 
annual exportation of filver to the Eaft Indies^ 
plate is probably fomewhat dearer in Europe than 
it otherwife might have been ; and coined filver 
probably purchafes a larger quantity both of 
, labour and commodities. . The former of thele 
two effefts is a very finall lofs, the latter a very 
finall advantage ; both too infignificant to de- 
ferve any part of the public attention* The 
trade to the Eaft Indies, by opening a market 
to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes 
nearly to the fame thing, t6 the gold and filver 
which is purchafed with thofe commodities, muft 
neceflarily tend to increafe the annual produftion 
of European commodities, an4 confequently the 
real wealth and revenue of Europe. That it 
has hitherto increafed them fb little, is probably 
owing to the reftraints which it every-where 
labours under. 

I thought it neceifary, though at the Ibf^d 
of being tedious, to examine at full length this 
popular notion that wealth confifts in money, or 
in gold and filver. Money in common lan- 
guage, as I have already obferved, frequently 
fignifies wealth ; and this ambiguity of expreffion 
has rendered this popular notion fo familiar to 
us, that even they, who arc convinced of its ab- 

furdity, 
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iiurdity, are very apt to forget their own princi- c h A ft 
pies, and in the courfe of their reafonings to 
take it for grant&d as a certain and undeniable 
tratb. Some of the beft Engliih writers upon 
commerce fet out with obferving, that the wealth 
of a country confifts, not in its gold and filver 
cn\y^ but in its lands, houfes, and confumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courfe of 
their reafonings, however, the lands, houfes, 
and confumable' goods feem to flip out of their 
memory^ and the drain of their argument fre» 
quently fuppofes that all wealth confiils in gold 
and filver, and that to multiply thofe metals is 
the great objedt of national induftry and com* 
merce. 

The two principles being eftabliflied, how* 
ever, that wealth confided in gold and filver, 
and that thofe metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines only by the balance 
of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than 
it imported, it neceffarily became the great ob* 
jedl of political oeconomy to diminifli as much 
as poffible the importation of foreign goods for 
home omfumption, and to increafe as much as 
poffible the exportation of the produce of 
domeftic induftry. Its two great engines for 
enriching the country, therefore, were reftraints 
upon importation, and encouragements to ex- 
portation. 

The reftraints upon importation were of two 

kinds. 

Firft, lleftraints upon the importation of 

fuch foreign goods for home confumjition as 

3 could 




BOOK could be produced at home, from wbatevef 
country they were inlported. 

Secondly, Reflraints upon the importation of 
goods of almoll all kinds from thofe particular 
countries with which the balance of trade waa 
lUppofed to be difadvantageoud; 

Thofe different reftraints confifted fametimd» 
in high duties, and fometimes in abfolute pro*" 
hibitiohSi 

EkjiOrtdtion was encouraged fometimes by 
drawbacks, fometimes by bounties, fometimes by 
advantageous treaties of eomm^rt^c! with foreign 
flates, and fometimes by the eftablifhment of 
colonies in diflant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two different 
Occafions. When the home-manufaftures were 
Jtibje6l to any duty or excife, either the whole or 
a part of it was frequently drawn back updn their 
exportation $ and when foreign goods liable to 
a duty were imported in order to be exported 
again, either the whole or a part of this duty was 
fometimes given back upon fuch exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement 
either of fome beginning manufadtures, or of 
fuch forts of induftry of other kinds as were fup- 
pofed to deferve particular favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in fome foreign 
flate for the goods and merchants of the country^ 
beyond what were granted to thofe of other 
countries. 

By the cllablifhment of colonies in diiiant 
countries, not only particular privileges, but ^ 

monopoly 
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Monopoly was frequently procured for the goods c H A ?♦ 
and merchants of the country which eilabliflied 
them. 

Tlie two forts of reftraihts upon importation 
fd)Ove-mentioned9 together with thcfe four en- 
couragements to exportation, conllitute the fix 
principal means by which the commercial fyflcm 
propofes to increafe the quantity of gold and 
filver in any country by turning the balance of 
trade in its favour. I (hall confider each of 
them in a particular chapter, and without taking 
much further notice of their fuppofed tendency 
to bripg money into the country, I (liall examine 
chiefly what are likely to be the effe6ts of each 
of them upon the annual produce of its induilry. 
According as they tend either to increafe or di* 
miniih the value of this annual produce, they 
muft evidently tend either to increafe or dimi- 
niih the real wealth and revenue of the country. 
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CHAP. IL 

OfReftraints upon the ImportaUon from foreign 
Countries ofjuch Goods as can be produced at 
Home. 

BY reftraining, either by high duties, or by 
stbfolute prohibitions, the importation of 
fuch goods, from foreign countries as can be pro* 
duced at home, the monopoly of the home* 
market is more or lefs fecured to the domeftic 
induftry employed in producing them. TTius 
the prohibition of importing either live cattle or 
ialt provifions from foreign countries fecures to 
the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly of 
the home-market for butcher's-meat. The high 
duties upon the importation of com, which in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi- 
tion, give a like advantage to the growers of that 
commodity. The prohibition of the import* 
ation of foreign woollens is equally favourable 
the woollen manufadlures. The filk manufac- 
ture, though altogether employed upon foreign 
materials, has lately obtained the fame advantage. 
The linen manufadtiire has not y^t obtained it, 
but is making great Andes to\^ards it. Many 
other forts of manufactures have, in the fame 
manner, obtained in Great Britain, either altoe 
gather, or very nearly a monopoly againfl their 
countrymen. The variety of goods of which the 
importation into Great Britain is prohibited, 

either 
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eltlier abfolutely , or under certain circumftances, c n A P. 
gready exceeds what can cafily be lulpo6led by . ^ [^ 
thofe who are not well acquainted with the laws 
of the cufloms. 

That this monopoly of the ihome-market fre* 
quently gives great encouragement to that parti« 
cular fpecies of induftry which enjoys it, and 
frequently turns towards that employment a 
greater ihare of both the labour and flock of the 
fociety than would otherwifc have gone to it, 
cannot be doubted. But whether it tends cither 
toincreafe the general induflry of the fociety, or 
to give it the mofl advantageous dire^ion, is 
not, perhaps, altogether fo evident. 

The general induftry of the fociety never can 
exceed what the capital of the fociety can employ. 
As the number of workmen that can be kept in 
employment by any particular perfon muft bear 
a certain proportion to his capital, fo the num« 
ber of thofe that can be continually employed by 
all the members of a great fociety, mufl bear a 
certain proportion to the whole capital of that 
ibciety, and never can exceed that i)r()j)ortion. 
No regulation of commorco am iiicrcafe the 
quantity of induftry in any fociety beyond what 
its capital can maintain. It can only divert a 
part of it into a dire6tion into whicli it might not 
otherwife have gone ; and it is by no means ccr* 
tain that this artificial direfticm is likely to be 
more advantageous to the fociety than that into 
which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting him- 
felf to find out the moft advantageous employ- 

VOL. ui. N ment 
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BOOK ment for whatever capital he can command* It 
1^^ , is bis own advantage, indeed, and not that of 
the fociety, whicli he has in view. But the 
lludy of liis own advantage naturally, or rather 
iieceflarily leads him to prefer that employment 
wliich is mod advantageous to the fociety. 

Firll, every individual endeavours to employ 
his capital as near liome as he can, and confe- 
quently as much as he can in the iupport of do* 
medic indudry; provided always that he can 
thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great deal 
left than the ordinary profits of dock. 

Thus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
every wholelUle merchant naturally prefers the 
home-trade to the foreign trade of confumption, 
and the foreign trade of confumption to the 
carrying trade. In the home-trade his capital is 
never fo long out of his fight as it frequently is 
in the foreign trade of confumption. He can 
know better the character and fituation of the 
perfons whom he truds, and if he fhould 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the 
laws of the country from which he mufl feek 
redrefs. In the carryhig trade, the capital of the 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two 
foreign countries, and no part of it is ever nc- 
cefTarily brought home, or placed under his own 
immediate view and command. The capital 
which an Amflerdam merchant employs in car* 
rying corn from Konnigfberg to Lilbon, and fruit 
and wine from Lifbon to Konnigfberg, mufl ge- 
nerally be the one-half of it at Konnigfberg and 
the other half at Lifbon. No part of it need ever 

CQinc 
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(Ome to Amfterdam, The natural relidence of C H A P. 
fuch a merchant Ihould either be at Konniglberg ^' 
orLifbon, and it can only be fome very particular 
circumftances wliich 'can make him prefer the 
refidence of Amfterdam. The uneafincfs, how- 
ever, which he feels at being feparated fo far 
from his capital, generally determines him to 
bring part both of the Konniglberg goods which 
ke deilines for the market of Lifbon, and of the 
Lifbon goods which he deftines for that of Kon- 
nigfberg, to Amfterdam : and though this ne* 
ceflarily fubje6ls him to a double charge of load- 
ing and unloading, as well as to the payment of 
fome duties and cuftoms, yet for the fake of 
having fome part of his capital always under his 
own view and command, he willingly fubmits to 
this extraordinary charge ; and it is in this manner 
that every country which has any conliderable 
fliare of the carrying trade, becomes always the 
emporium, or general market, for the goods of 
oil the different countries whofc trade it carries 
on. The merchant, in order to fave a fecond 
loading and unloading, endeavours always to 
fell in the home-market as much of the goods of 
all thole different countries as he can, and thus, 
fo far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of coniumption. A mer- 
chant, in the fame manner, who is engaged tu 
the foreign trade of confumption, when he col- 
lefts goods for foreign markets, will always be 
glad, upon equal or nearly equal proiits, to iell 
as great a part of them at home as he c^iu He 
faves himfelf the rilk and trouble of exportation, 
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BOOK when, fo far as he can, he thus converts bior 
j^*: . foreign trade of confuroption into a home-trade* 
Home is in this manner the center, if I may fay 
ioj round which the csqiitab of the inhabitants 
of every country are continually circulating, and 
towards which they are always tending, though 
by particular caufes they may fometimes be 
driven off and rq)elled from it towards more 
diftant employments* But a capital employed 
in the home-trade, it has already been fliown, 
neceflarily puts into motion a greater quantity of 
domcilic induftry, and gives revenue and em- 
ployment to a greater number of the inhabitants 
of the country, than an equal capital employed 
in the foreign trade of confumption : and one 
employed in the foreign trade of confumption 
has the fame advantage over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal, 
©r only nearly equal* profits, therefore, every in- 
dividual naturally inclines to employ his-capital 
in the manner in which it is likely to affi>rd the 
greateft fupport to domeflic induftry, and to 
give revenue and employment to the greateft 
number of people of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs hfe 
capital in the fupport of domeftic induftry, ne- 
ceflarily endeavours fo to dire6l that induiftry,that 
ife produce may be of the greateft poffible value^v 

The produce of induftry is what it adds to the ^ 
fubje6t or materials upon which it is employed. 
In proportion as the value of this produce is great 
or fmdl, fo will likewife be the profits of the 
employei*. But it is only for the fake of pro^t 
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that any man employs a capital in the fiipport of c H a ?• 
t- induftry; and he will always, therefore, endea- , ^' 
vour to employ it in the fupport of that induftry 
of which the produce is likely to be of the greateft 
value, or to exchange for the greateft quantity 
either of money or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every fociety is 
ilways precifely equal to the exchangeable value 
<£ the whole annual produce of its induftry, or 
rather is precifely the fame thing with that ex- 
changeable value. As every individual, there- 
fore, etid^vours as much as he can both to 
employ his capital in the fupport of domeftic 
induftry, and fo to dire£t that induftry that its 
produce may be of the greateft vahie; every 
individual neceiTarily labours to render the an« 
nual revenue of the fociety as great as he can* 
He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote 
the public intereft, nor knows how much he is 
promoting it By preferring the 4^ipport of 
domeftic to that of foreign induftry, he intends 
only his own ,fecurity ; and by dire6ling that 
induftry in fuch a manner as its produce may be 
of the greateft value, he intends only his own 
gain, and he is in this, as in many other cafes, 
led by an invifible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it always 
the worfe for the fociety that it was no part of it. 
By purfuing his own intereft he frequently pro- 
motes that of the fociety more ette<ftually than 
when he really intends to promote it. 1 have 
never known much good done by thofe who 
afie£ted to trade for the public good. It is an 
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BOOK affe6lation, indeed, not very common among 
^* merchants, and very few words need be em- 
ployed in diffuading them from it. 

What is the fpecies of domeilic induftry which 
his capital can employ, and of which the pro- 
duce is likely to be of the greateft value, every 
individual, it is evident, can, in his local fitua- 
tion, judge much better than any llatefman or 
lawgiver can do for him. The ilatefman, who 
fliould attempt to dire6l private people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
would not only load himfelf with a moft unne- 
ceflary attention, but affume an authority which 
could fafely be trulled, not only to no fingle 
perfon, but to no council or fenate whatever, 
and which would no- where be fo dangerous as in 
the hands of a man who had folly and prefump- 
tion enough to fancy himfelf fit to exercilfijt&^A 
To give the monopoly of the homermarket to 
the produce of doAellic induftry, in any parti- 
cular art or manufa6lure, is in fome meiafure to 
diredl private people in what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals, and muil, in almoft all 
cafes, be either a ufelefs or a hurtftil regulation. 
If the produce of domeflic can be brought there 
as cheap as that of foreign induftry, the regula- 
tion is evidently ufelefs. If it cannot, it muft 
generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of every 
prudent mafter of a family, never to attempt to 
make at home what it will coft him more to make 
than to buy. The taylor does not attempt to 
make his own fhoes, but buys them of the fhoe- 
maker. The Ihoemaker does not attempt to 
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make his own clothes, but employs a taylor. chap. 

The farmer attempts to make neither the one , ^^ 

nor the other, but emj)loys thofe clifterent arti- 
ficers. All of them find it for their intered to 
employ their whole induftry in a way in which 
they have ibme advantage over their neighbours, 
and to purchale with a part of its produce, or 
what is the fame thing, with the price of a part 
of it, whatever elle they have occalion for. 

What is prudence in tlie conduct of every 
priva# family, can Icarce be foliy in that of a 
great kingdom. If a foreign country can iUpply 
us with a commodity cheaper tlian we ourfeives 
can make it, better buy it of them with fome 
part of the produce of our own indullry, em- 
ployed in a way in wliirh we have Ibme advan- 
tage. The general indullry of the country, being 
always in proportion to the capital which em- 
ploys it^ will not thereby be diminiflied, no more 
than that of the above-mentioned artificers ; but 
only left to find out the way in which it can be 
employed with the greatefl advantage. It is cer- 
tainly not employed to the greatell advantage, 
when it is thus directed towards an obje6t whicli 
it can buy cheaper than it can make. The value 
of its annual produce is certainly more or lefs 
diminiflied, when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of nu)re value 
than the commodity which it is directed to i)ro- 
duce. Accordnig to the fuppofiiion, that com- 
modity could be purchafed from foreign countries 
cheaper tlian it can be made at home. It could, 
therefore, have been purchafed with a part only 
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BOOK towards any fuch employment a thirtieth, or 
2Xl^ even a three liundredth part more of eithMV 
Whether the advantages which one counti|||f btf 
over another, be natural or acquired, i» in this 
refpe6l of no confoquence. Ah long m the one 
country has thofe advantages, and the other 
wants them, it will always be more advantageous 
for the latter, rather to buy of the ibrmer than 
to make. It is an acquired advantage only, 
which one artificer has over his neighbour, who 
exercifes another trade i and yet they,jhoth find 
it more advantageous to buy of one another, 
than to make what does not belong to their 
particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people 
who derive the greateft advantage from this 
monopoly of the^home-market. The prohibition 
of the importation of foreign cattle, and of fait 
proviftons, together witli the high duties upon 
foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, are not near (b advan* 
tageous to the graziers and iarmcrs of Great 
Britain, as other regulations of the lame kind 
are to its merchants and manufacturers. Manu^ 
failures, ihoie of the finer kind efpecially, are 
more eaiily traiifported i'rom one country to 
another than corn or cattle. Jt is in the fetching 
and carrying manufactures, accordingly, that 
foreign trade is chiefly emjiloyed. In manu* 
faClures, a very imall advantage will enable 
foreigners to underiell our own workmen, even 
in the home-market. It will require a very great 
one to enable them to do fo in the rude produce 
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BOOK Fourthly^ Mi fiih of all kinds, whale-fins^ 
i^L^ i whale-bon6, oil, and blubber, not caught by and 
cui*ed on board Britifh v^els, when imported 
into Great Britain, are fubje3:ed to double aliens 
duty. The Dutch, as they are ilill the princi- 
pal, were then the only fifhers in Europe that 
attempted to fupply foreign nations with fifh. 
By this regulation, a very heavy burden was 
laid upon their fdpplying Great Britain. . 

When the a£t of navigation was mad6, though 
England and Holland wQre not aflually at war, 
the moil violent animofity fubfilled between the 
two nations. It had begun diuing the govern- 
ment of the Long parliament, which firft framed 
this a€t, and it broke out foon after in the Dutch 
wars during that of the Prote3;or and of Charles 
the Second. It is not impoflible, therefor^, that 
fbme of the regulations of this fanpiouB aft, may 
have proceeded from national animofity. . They 
are as wife, however, as if they had all been 
di6lated by the moil deliberate wifdom. National 
animofity at that particular time aimed at 
the very fame obje6l which the mofl deliberate 
wifdom would have recommended, the diounup 
tion of the naval power of Holland^ . the only 
naval power which could endanger the feourity 
of England. 

The a6l of navigation is not favourable to 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of that opu- 
lence which can arife from it. The intereft of 
a nation in its commercial relations to foQsigri 
nations is, like that of a merchant with regard to 
the different people with whom he deals, to buy 
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M cheap and to fell as dear as poffible. But it c ha p. 
wfll be moft likely to buy cheap, when by the , ^1 
noA perfeA freedom of trade it encourages all 
nationa to bring to it the goods which it has 
oecafion to purchafe; and, for the fame realboy it 
nill be moft^fkely to fell dear, when its markets 
are thus filleclririth the greateft number of buyers. 
The a€t of navigation, it is true, lays no burden 
upon foreign ihips that come to export the pro- 
duce of Britilh induflry. Even the ancient aliens 
duty, which ufed to be paid upon all goods ex- 
ported as well as imported, has, by feveral fub- 
fequent afts, been taken off from the greater 
part of the articles of exportation. But if 
foreigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, 
are hindered from coming to fell, they cannot 
tlwaya afibrd to come to buy *, becaufe coming 
without a cargo, they mud lofe the freight from 
their own country to Great Britain. By dimi« 
niihing the number of fellers, therefore, we 
aeceflarily diminish that of buyers, and are thus 
Ukely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but 
toftU our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfeft freedom of trade. As defence, however, 
is of much more importance than opulence, the 
yift of navigation is, perhaps, the wifeflofallthe 
commercial regulations of England. 

The ftcond cafe, in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay fomc burden upon foreign 
for the encouragement of domeilic induilry, is, 
when fomo tax is impofed at home upon the pro* 
duce 9f the latter. In this cafe, it&ema reafoiu 
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» Q o K able that an equal tax ihould be impoied upon 
j ^ , the like produce of the formen TTiia would not 
give the monopoly of the home market io 
dpmeftic induilry, nor turn towards a parti<»ilar 
Mqiloyment a greater fliare of .the (lock and 
labour of the country ^ than what Jl/goid natoraUy 
go to it. It would only hinder any part of what 
would naturally go to it from being turned away 
by the tax, into a left natural diredion, and 
would leave the competition between foreigB 
and domefUc induilry, after the tax, as nearly as 
poffible upon the lame footing as before it# lo 
Great Britain, when any fuch tax is laid upcMi 
the produce of domeftic induilry, it is i^lul 
at the iame time, in order to ftop the daaiorous 
complaints of our merchants and manu&fturers, 
that they will be underfold at home, to lay a^ 
much heavier duty upon the importation oi all 
foreign goods of the fame kind. 

This fecond limitation of the freedom of trade 
according to fome people fliould, upon ibmr 
occafions, be extended much farther than to the 
preciie foreign commodities which/ could oome 
into competition with tlioie which had beao 
taxed at home. When the neceflaries of life 
have been taxed in any country, it becomei 
proper, they pretend, to tax not only the like 
neceflaries of life imported from other countriesi 
but aU forts of foreign goods which can come 
into competition with any thing that ia tbe 
produce of domeftic induftry. Subfiftence, tbejr 
&y, becomes neceflarily dearer in confequence 
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€f ibdi tuGcs; and the price of labour nmft c BAR 
ahmjs life with the price of the hOxMirers' Tub* . J^ 
MtfMc ei, Every com modtty, therefore, which it 
Ae prodnoe <^ 'domeftic induftry, though not 
nunediat^ taxed itielf, becomes dearer in con« 
feqqenoe of iiidi taxes, becaufe the hbom which 
produces it becomes fo. Such taxes, therefore» 
ui feaDjr equivalent, they fay, to a tax upon 
snay parttoihr commodity produced at homtf* 
bk ctdor to put domeftic upon the fame footing 
vidi fofe^ induftry, therefore, it becomes 
naoeffioy, they think, to lay fome duty up<m 
wnty foreign commodity, equal to this enhance* 
sunt of the price of the home Commodities with 
iriiich it can come into competition* 

WUethcr taxes upon the neceflaries of life, 
Ibcfa oa thofe in Great Britain upon foap, iklt, 
iaathfr, candles, &c. neceflarily raife the price 
of Ubour, and confequently that of all other 
eoosniodities, I fliall confider hereafter, when I 
osoie to treat of taxes. Suppofing, however, in 
the mean time, that they have this effe^, and 
^Mjr have it undoubtedly, this general enhance* 
sunt of the price of all commodities, in confe* 
qnence of that of labour, is a cafe which differs 
hi the two following refpe&s from that of a 
partidslar commodity, of which the price was 
fH^hmin^^^mA by a particular tax immediately im« 
pofed upon it, 

TMti it mi^t always be known with great 
exaftneft how far the price of fuch a commodity 
ooold be enhanced by fuch a tax : but how far 
the genfxal enhancement of the price of labour 
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BOOK might affeft that of every different cdnimodity 
j^ , about which labour was employed, could never 
be known with any tolerable exafitnefe. It would 
be impoffible, therefore, to proportion with any 
tolerable exa6lnefs the tax upon every foreign, 
to this enhancement of the price of every home 
liommodity. 

Secondly, taxes upon the neceflaries of life 
have nearly the fame effe6t upon the circnm- 
ftances of the people as a poor foil and a bad 
climate. Provifions are thereby rendered Hearer 
in the lame manner aa if it required extraordi- 
nary labour and expence to raife them. Aa in 
the natural fcarcity arifing from foil and climate, 
it would be abfurd to direct the people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitate and 
induilry, fo is it likewife in the artificial fcarcity 
arifing from fuch taxes. To be left to accom- 
modate, as well as they could, their induftry to 
their fituation, and to find out thofe employ- 
ments in which, notwithilanding their unjfavpur- 
able circumflances, they might have feme 
advantage either in the home or in the foreign 
market, is what in both cafes would evidently 
be mofll for their advantage. To lay a new tax 
upon them, becauie they are already overbur^ 
deiied with taxes, and becaufe they already pay 
too dear for the neceflaries of life, to make them 
likewife pay too dear for the greater part of other 
commodities, is certainly a [moft abfurd way of 
making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a 
certain height, are a curfe equal to the barren- 
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iieft of the earth and the inclemency of the chap. 
heavens ; and yet it is in the richeft and moft ^ J^ 
mduftrious countries that they have been moft 
generally impofed. No other countries could 
fiipport to great a diforden As the ftrongeft 
bodies only can live and enjoy healthy under an 
unwholelbme regimen ; fo the nations only, that 
in every fort of induftry have the greatefl natural 
and acquired advantages, can flibfift and profper 
under iuoh taxes. Holland is the country in 
Europe in' which they abound moft, and which 
from peculiar circumftances (continues to prof- 
per, not by means of them, as has been moft 
abfurdly fuppofed, but in fpite of them. 

As there are two cafes in which it will gene* 
rslly be advantageous to lay fbme burden upon 
foreign, for the encouragement of domeftic 
induftry; fo there are two others in which it may 
ibmetimes be a matter of deliberation ; in the 
one, how far it is proper to continue the free 
ipiportation of certain foreign goods ; and in the 
other, how far, or in what manner, it may be 
proper to reftore that free importation afler it 
has been for fome time interrupted. 

The cafe in which it may fometimes be a 
matter of deliberation how far it is proper to 
continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods, is, when fome foreign nation reftrains by 
high duties or prohibitions the importation of 
Ibme of our manufactures into their coimtry. 
Revenge in this cafe naturally dictates retalia- 
tion, and that we (hould impofe the like duties 
and prohibitions upon the importation of fome 
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B o o K or all (^ their m^nufa^ures into our». Natidb^ 
^* accordingly feldom fail to retaliate in this 
manner, The French have been particularly 
forward to favour their own manuia6fcures by 
reftraining the importation of fuch foreign goods 
as could come into competition with them. In 
this confided a great part of the policy of Mr. 
Colbert, who, notwithftanding his great abili« 
ties, feems in tl||| cafe to have been impofed 
upon by the fophiltry of merchants and manu«» 
fa£lurers, who are always demanding a mono* 
poly againft their countrymen. It ii9 at prelent 
the opinion of the mod intelligent men in 
France that his operations of this kind have not 
been beneficial to his country* That miniiler, 
by the tarif of 1667, impofed very high duties 
upon a great number of foreign manufa&ures, 
Uppn his refufing to moderate them in Sblvoui a£ 
the Dutch, they in 1 67 1 prohibited the import- 
ation of the wines, brandies, and manu&Stiures 
of Fr^ce, The war of 1673 feems to have 
been in part occafioned by this commercial dif. 
pute. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it 
m 1678, by moderating fome of thoie duties in 
lavour of the Dutch, who in confequence took 
off* their prohibition. It was about the fame time 
that the French and Englifli began mutually 
to opprefs each other's induftry, by the like 
duties and prohibitions, of which the French, 
however, feem to have fet the firfli example. 
The fpiiit of hoftility which has fubfifl;ed be. 
tween the two nations ever fince, has hitherto 
hindered them from being moderated on either 
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id& In 1697 the EnglUh prohibited the hn- c R A R 
foftatkm of bonelace, the manufacture of Flan- , ^1 
den. The government of that country, at that 
time nader the dominion of Spain, prohibited in 
return the importation of Englifli woollens. In 
17009 the prohibition of importing bonelace 
into England, was taken off upon condition that 
the importation of Englilh woollens into Flan- 
dera Ibould be put on the fame footing as before. 

Viere may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kmd, when there is a probability that they 
win procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohflbitions complained of. The recovery of 
a great foreign market will generally more than 
compeniate the tranfitoiy inconveniency of 
paying dearer during a fliort time for fbme forts 
of goods. To judge whether fuch retaliations 
ate likely to produce fuch an efie6t, does not, 
perhaps, belong fo much to the fcience of a legif- 
Ifetor, "whdCe deliberations ought to be governed 
fcy general principles which are always the fame, 
as to the (kill of that inlidious and crafty animal. 
Vulgarly called a ilatefinan or politician, whofe 
eouncils are directed by the momentary flu6tua« 
tiom of afSiirB. When there is no probability 
that any Ihch repeal can be procured, it feems a 
bad method of compenfating the injury done 
to certain clafles of our people, to do another 
injury ourfelves, not only to thofe claifes, but to 
almoft all the other claifes of tliem. When our 
neighbours prohibit fome mannfafture of ours^ 
we generally prohibit, not only the fame, for 
that alonewouM feldom sSkSt them coniiderably, 
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BOOK but fome other other manufacture of theirs. Thin 
j^l , may no doubt give encouragement to ibme- 
particular clafs of workmen among ourfelves, 
and by excluding fome of their rivals, may 
enable them to raife their price in the home- 
market. Thofe workmen, however, who fuffered 
by our neighbours' prohibition will not be bene- 
fitted by ours. On the contrary, they and 
almoft all the other claiTes of our citizens will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before 
for certain goods. Every fuch law, therefore, 
impofes a real tax upon the whole country, not 
in favour of that particular clafs of workmen 
who were injured by our neighbours' prohibition, 
but of fome other clais. 

The cafe in which it may fometimes be a 
matter of deliberation, how far, or in what man- 
ner, it is proper to reflore the free importation of 
foreign <goods, after it has been for fome time 
interrupted, is, when particular manufa^ures, 
by means of high duties or prohibitions upon all 
foreign goods which can come into competition 
with them, hav6 been fo far extended as to 
employ a great multitude of hands. Humanity 
may in this cafe require that the freedom of 
trade ihould be reftored only by flow gradaticms, 
and with a good deal of referve and circum- 
fpe^on. Were thofe high duties and prohi- 
bitions taken away all at once^ cheiaper foreign 
goods of the fame kind might be poured fo &fl 
into the home market, as to deprive all at once 
many thoufands of our people of their ordinary 
employment and means of fubfiilence* The 
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diibrder which this would occafion might no c H A P. 
doubt be very confiderable. It would in all °* 
probability, however, be much lefs than is corn- 
monly imagined, for the two following reafons : 

Firft, all thole manufa6tures, of which any 
part is commonly exported to other European 
countries without a bounty, could be very little 
afie£bed by the freed importation of foreign 
goods. Such manufa6tures mud be fold as 
cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 
fame quality and kind, and confequently muft 
be Ibid cheaper at home. They would ilill^ 
therefore, keep poiTeffion of the home market, 
and though a Capricious man of fafhion might 
fometimes prefer foreigpn wares, merely becaufe 
they were foreign, to cheaper and better goods 
of die fame kind that were made at home, this 
folly could, frbm the nature of things, extend 
to fo few, that it could make no fenfible impre& 
fion upon the general employment of the people. 
But a great part of all the different branches of > 
our woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, 
and of our hard- ware, are annually exported to 
other European countries without any bounty, 
and thefe are the manufactures which employ the 
greateft number of hands. The filk, perhaps, 
18 the manufacture which would fuffei^ the moft 
by this freedom of trade, and after it the linen, 
though the latter much lefs than the former. 

Secondly, though a great number of people 
Ihould, by thus reiloring the freedom of trade, 
be thrown all at once out of their ordinary 
employment and common method of fubfiftencet 
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B o o K it would by no mtans follow that they wmild 
j^l^ , thereby be deprived either of employment or iiib« 
fiftence. By the reduction of the army and navy 
at the end oi the late war, more than a hundred 
thoufand ibldiers and feamen, a number equal to 
what is employed in the greateft manu&Aureftt 
were all at once thrown out of their ordinary 
employment ; but, though they no doubt fli& 
fered fi>me inconveniency, they were not thereby 
deprived of all employment and fubfifteoce. 
Tlie greater part of the feamen, it is probablef 
gradually betook themielves to the merchant* 
fervice as they could find occaiion, and iH the 
mean time both they and the* ibldiers were 
abibrbed in the great mafi of the peo^^ ^^^ 
employed in a great variety of occupations* Not 
only no great convulfion, but no fenfible diibr* 
der arofe from fo great a change in the fitiiation 
of more than a hundred thoufand men, all 
accuftomed to the uie of arms, and many of them 
to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants 
was fcarce any»where fenfibly increa&d by it, 
even the wages of labour were not reduced by it 
in any occupation, fo &r as I have been aUe to 
learn, except in that of feamen in tlieiMerchant* 
fervice. But if we compare together the habits 
of a fbldier and of any fort of manu&^iirer^ we 
Sudl find that thole of the latter do not tetid ib 
much to difqualify him from being employed in 
s new trade, as thofe of the former from being 
emf^oyed in any. The manufiiidhirer has alwi^ 
been accuftomed to look for his fubfiftence from 
bis labour only : the foldier to expeA it from his 

pay. 
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pqr. AppBrifion >nd indiiftfyluiYe been fiunilug C H A F. 
to the one; idleneliaiid diffipation to the other. , 3_ 
Bu ititfiireljr much eafier to change the direc* 
induAiy finom one fort of labour to 
J than to turn idlenels and diffipation 
to aajr. To the greater part of manufadiurea 
bcfidea^ it has abeady been ob(er\-ed, there are 
otlMBT coUateral manufactures of fb fimilar a 
natnWy that a workman can eafily transfer his 
induftiy from one of them to another. The 
gicater part of fuch workmen too are occafionaUy 
efloflojed in country Ubour. The flock which 
e mp lq ye d them in a particular manufacture 
bifiirey will ftill remain in the country to employ 
an oqpial number of people in fome other way. 
The capital of the country remaining the fame, 
the demand for labour will likewife be the fkme, 
or vwy nearly the fame, though it may be 
exalted in difierent places and for different occu* 
patjons. Soldiers and feamen, indeed, when 
dilcbuged from the King's fervice, are at liberty 
to exercife any trade, within any town or place 
of Great Britain or Ireland. Let the fame 
natural liberty of exerciling what fpecies of in<» 
duftiy they pleafe, be reflored to all His Majefty *s 
jRalgefts, in the fame manner as to foldiers and 
ftamen} that is, break down the exclufive 
privileges of corporations, and repeal the ilatute 
of apprenticefhip, both which are real encroach* 
ments upon natural liberty, and add to thefe th^ 
lepeal of the law of fettlements, fo th^t a poor 
workman, when thrown out of employment either 
in one trade, or in one place^ may feek for it in 

another 
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BOOK another trade or in another place, without the 
j^^ fear either of a profecution or of a removal, and 
neither the public nor the individuals will fufier 
much more from the occaiional difbanding 
fome particular clafles of manufacturers, than 
from tliat of foldiers. Our manufacturers have 
no doubt great merit with their country, but 
they cannot have more than thofe who defend 
it with their blood, nor deferve to be treated 
with more delicacy. 

To expe6t, indeed, that the freedom of trade 

flioidd ever be entirely reflored in Great Britain, 

is as abfurd as to expert that an Oceana or 

Utopia ihould ever be eftabliflied in it. Not 

only die prejudices of the public, but what is 

much more unconquerable, the private interefts 

of many individuals, irr efiftibly oppofe it. Were 

the officers of the army to oppofe with the lame 

zeal and unanimity any reduction in the number 

of forces, with which mailer manufacturers fet 

themfelves againfl every law that is likely to 

increafe the number of their rivals in the home 

market; were the former to animate the foldiers, 

in the fame manner as the latter enflame their 

workmen, to attack with violence and outrage 

the propofers of any fuch regulation ; to. attempt 

to reduce the army would be as dangerous us 

it has now become to attempt to diminiih in any 

relpeCl the monopoly which our manufacturers 

have obtained againfl us. Tliis monopoly has 

|b much inpreafed the number of fome particular 

•tribes of them, that, like an over-grown ilanding 

army, they have, become formid^bW tQ. tht 

govern- 
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government, and upon many occafions inti- chap. 
midate the legiflature. The member of parlia- ^ n. 
m^it who. fupports every propofal for llrength- 
enmg this monopoly, is fure to acquire not 
only the reputation of underflanding trade, but 
great popularity and influence with an order 
c^ men whofe numbers and wealth render them 
of great importance* If he oppofes them, on 
the contrary, and flill more if he has authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, neither the 
moft acknowledged probity, nor the highefl 
rank^ nor the greatefl public fervices, can protect 
him from the moil infamous abufe and detradtion, 
^Fcm peribnal infults, nor fometunes from real 
dai^r, arifing from the infolent outrage of 
furious and difappointed monopolifls. 

Tlie undertaker of a great manufadlure, who, 
by the. home markets being fuddenly laid open 
to the competition of foreigners, Ihould be 
obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt 
fuffer very confiderably. That part of his capital 
which had ufually been employed in purchafing 
materials and in paying his workmen, might, 
without much difficulty, perhaps, find another 
employment. But that part of it which was 
fixed in workhoufes, and in the inftruments of 
trade, could fcarce be difpofed of without con- 
fiderable lofs. The equitable regard, therefore, 
to his intereft requires that changes of this kind 
ihould never be introduced fuddenly, but flowly, 
gradually, and after a very long warning* The 
legiilature, were it poffible that its deliberations 
could be always dire6led, not by the clamorous 

importunity 
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BOOK importunity of partial intereftt, but bjr an 
5^ extenfive view of the general good^ ought upon 
this very account^ perhaps, to be particulariy 
careful neither to eilablifli any new monopolies 
of this kind, nor to extend further tho£e wluch 
are already eflabliihed. Every fuch regulation 
introduces fome degree of real difbrder into the 
conftitution of the itate, which it will be difficult 
afterwards to cure without occafioning another 
diforder. 

How far it may be proper to impofis taxes 
upon the importation of foreign goods, in order, 
not to prevent their importation, but to ratfe a 
revenue for government, I ihall confider here* 
after when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes 
impofed with a vjew to prevent, or mren to 
diminiih importation, are evidently as deftniftive 
of the revenue of the cuitomft as of the freedom 
of trade. 



I ^ 
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CHAP. III. 

C2r Ae extraordinary Reflraints upon tite Im^ 
portatian qf Goods qfalmq/l all Kinds^ Jrom 
Aqft Countries with xchich the Balance is Jup^ 
fqfed to be di/advofitageous. 

PART 1. 

Of tie Unreafimahlinrft of thofe Refiralnts^ even u/tan the 
Principles of the Commercial Si^fltm. 

T!) lay extraordinary reftraints upon the im- chap. 
portation of goods of almoft all kinds, from ni. 
thofe particular countries witli which the bahmor' 
of trade is Ibppofed to be difadvantageous, is 
the fecond expedient by which the commoroial 
iyftem propofes to increafe the quantity of jjjohl 
and fitver. Thus in Great Britain, Silotia lawn^ 
may be imported for home confumptlon, upon 
paying certain duties. But French cambrics 
and lawns are prohibited to be imported, except 
into the port of London, there to be ware- 
houfed fbr exportation^ Higher duties are im« 
pofed upon the wines of France than u])on thofe 
of Portugal, or indeed of any other count ry* 
By what is called the impoft 169a, a duty of tive 
and twenty per cent*, of the rate or vahie, was 
laid upon all French goods ) while the goods 
of other nations were, the greater part of them, 
fubjedted to much lighter duties, feldon\ exceed- 
VOL. uu i» i»iJ 
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BOOK ing five per cent. The wine, brandy, fait and 
^* , vinegar of France were indeed excepted; thefe 
commodities being fubje£led to othei: heavy du- 
ties, either by other laws, or by particular claufes 
of the fame law. In 1696, a fecond duty of 
twenty-five per cent., the firft not having been 
thought a fufficient difcouragement» was impo&d 
upon all French goods, except brandy ; toge- 
ther with a new duty of five and twenty pounds 
upon the ton of French wine, and another of 
fifteen pounds upon the ton of French vinegar. 
French goods have never been omitted in any 
of thofe general fubfidies, or duties of five per 
cent., which have been impofed upon all, or the 
greater part of the goods enumerated in the 
book of rates. If we count the one thir4 and 
two third fubfidies as making a complete fiibfidy 
between them, there have been five oi tHefe 
general fubfidies ; fo that before the comn^ence- 
ment of the prefent war feventy-five per cent, 
may be confidered as the lowefl duty, to whicl^ 
the greater part of the goods of the growth, pro* 
duce, or manufadlure of France were liable. 
But upon the greater part of goods, thpf^ duties 
are equivalent to a prohibition. The French in 
their turn have, I believe, treated our goods and 
manufadlures jufl as hardly ; though I am not fo 
well acquainted with the particular hardfhips 
which they have impofed upon them. Thofe mu- 
tual reflraints have put an end to almofl all fair 
commerce between the two nations, ajud fmug- 
glers are now the principal importers^ either of 
Britiih goods into France, or of French gobda 

into 
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into Great Britain. The principles which I have chap. 
been examining in the foregoing chapter took ^^ 
their origin from private intereft and the (pint 
of monopoly ; thoft M'hich I am going to exa» 
mine in this, from national prejudice and ani« 
mofity. They are, accordingly, aa might well 
be expelled, ftill more unrcafonable. They are 
iby even upon tlie principles of the commercial 
fyiiem. 

Firft| though it were certain that in the cafe of 
a free trade between France and England, for 
example, the balance would be in favour of 
FrancOi it would by no means follow that Aich a 
trade would be diladvantageoua to England, or 
that the general balance of its whole trade would 
thereby be turned more againlt it If the wines 
of France are better and cheaper dian thofo of 
Portugal, or its linens than tliofe of Germany, it 
would be more advavitageous for Great Britain 
to purchafe botli the wine and the foreign linen 
which it had occafion for of France, than of Por« 
tugal and Germany. Though the value of the 
annual importations from France would thereby 
be greatly augmented, the value of the whole 
annual importations would be diminiihed, in pro- 
portion as die French goods of the fame quality 
were cheaper than thole of the other two coun« 
tries. Tliis would be the cafe, even upon the 
fupppfttion that the whole PVench goods im- 
ported were to be coniUmcd in Great Britain. 

But^ fecondly, a great part of them might be 
re-exported to other countries, where, being fold 
with profit, they might bring back a return equal 

pa in 
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BOOK in value, perhaps, to the prime coft of the whole 
^' , French goods imported. What has frequently 
been faid of the Eaft India twde might poflibljr 
be true of the French v thali||iough the greater 
part of Eaft India goods were bought with gold 
and filver, the re-exportation of a part Of them to 
other countries, brought back more gold and 
filver to that which carried on the trade than 
the prime coft of the whole amounted to. One 
of the irioft important branches of the Dutch 
trade, at prefent, confifts in the carriage of 
Friench goods to other European countries. 
Some part even of the French wine drank in 
Great Britain i» clandeftinely imported, from 
Holland and Zealand. If there was either a free 
trade between France and England^ or if French 
goods could be imported upon paying only the 
fame duties as thofe of other European nations, 
to be drawn back upon exportation, England 
might have fome f hare of a trade which is found 
fo advantageous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and laftly, there is n& certain crite- 
rion by which we can determine on which fide 
what is called the balance between any two coim- 
tries lies, or which of them exports to the 
greateft value. National prejudice and animofity, 
prompted always by the private intereft of parti- 
cular traders, are the principles which generally 
dire6l our judgment upon all queftions concern- 
ing it. There are two criterions, however, 
which have frequently been appealed to upon 
fuch occafions, the cuftom-houfe books and thp 
courfe of exchange. The cuftom-houfe booksi 

3 I tliink, 



I thinks it » tmiw mmin-BJiv BSiknnwlnds^A, Mft a C fr A ^ 
very iincHntftin mtCTion, mi arr^Hin! r>? tiw- in- ^ , ^ , 
accuracy of thr valiiatirm at wrjirii ih^ {rfsaun* 
part of ffoodf. arr ratf./i jrj thrftr*. Th/- r/juricdf 
exchangr ift, pcrhafK, aiuir/i) fsoiiiJjv ir^. 

Wh<n) thr fwrhanxr^ it^twitc'ii twf, pia/:^^;.^ iucti 
a<« I^nrlon and ]'arK. if. at vslt. t* i? iaui t/. ht 
a fiin^ that thr lif htA riiir from Iym£Un/ U> PtfTK 
are coinpcn<fit.f*il bt ihoif- riur from I*artf: t/i 1-/^?- 
don. On tlir rontran. , v/hfiT) a vrftmum. t* naui 
at London for n bill iitiorj 7'an%. r i^ iau; t/» hr a 
fign that the dfbt* diif frrirr; l^unm. u* Pa?» 
are not cotnp{*nfiiirf] hv thoff nw- frmt' T'ar?* u* 
London, but tha' « hal;^^; ir. nininr' znui: ttt 
(est out i'rom thf lauirr iwarf ; i//r tb.** rik^ 
trouble, and r^itfinrr of fiAiiorun^ vttjicir^- tto 
premium is both df!inandf^;j anr: c*^^fiti- Bir ti>a 
ordinary ftatr of Ui-tat au*'i rrrrJr rf*::v/**iih :Jtiigit 
two citien mufl nerrflkriM iri- rfrfrijwt^.':^ ;: ;> ijod^ 
bytheordintt'7 rourif rif riif.jr ziraixnxr^ *'?Mi ^m^ 
another. Whfjn nfr.jjfT o"' :.r>r:m iTr/j»r>rii f.v'^ia 
the other to n rr^atfrr amrturn t-nan n f vpriru 
to that, other, tuv rti'Stf i.r>:- rrr^ r:/t> ^ fifc^fi mjiy 
conipeniat^ ont siTr.ft.rji-r. But tt'hr:n oft^ rrf 
diem imports inmj :;.r f^rrpf-r j/) j^ crwi^/'f vaJw^ 
than it enportf; lo r^;.: r*t.hr.r, the icttmtt »4s 
ceflkrDy becorrir? n/:;:.:i:f\i to :.hr iA::^f ^fi a 
greater fum Ibar^ tnr i;ir:£*:r S^roTr>fr<t ind^bt^d to 
it: the debtj^and crcdhscSc^cU donc^t rr^mpr'n* 
fiite one anotLcr, ;iriil n-joncy tnuft be irnt out 
fitim tliat place of v^iuch tlie dehti* ovo O^alaDCd 
the credits. T^^c ordinary courlo of exchan|fe, 
therefore, being an indication of the ordinary 

r 3 lUte 
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BOOK ilate ot debt and credit between two places, mud 
j^' ,^ likewife be an indication of the ordinary courie 
of their exports and imports^ as thefe neceilarily 
regulate that ilate. 

But though the ordinary courfe of exchange 
fhould be allowed to be a fufScient indication of 
th0 ordinary (late of debt and credit between any 
two places, it would not from thence follow, thatf 
the balance of trade was in favour of that place 
which had the ordinary Hate of debt and credit 
in its favour. The ordinary ilate of debt and 
credit between any two places is not always en- 
tirely regulated by the ordinary courfe of their 
dealings with one another ; but is often influi^ 
enced by that of the dealings of either with many 
other places. If it is ufud, for example, for the 
merchants of England to pay for the goods which 
they buy of Hamburgh, Dantzic, Riga, &c. by 
bills upon Holland, the ordinary ilate of debt 
and credit between England and Holland will 
not be regulated entirely by the ordinary courfe 
of the dealings of thofe two countries with one 
another, but will be iniluenced by that of the 
dealings of England with thofe other places. 
England may be obliged to fend out every year 
money to Holland, though its annual exports to 
that country may exceed very much the annual 
value of its imports from thence ; and though 
what is called the balance of trade may be very 
much in favour of England. 

In the way, beiides, in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordinary 
courfe of exchange can aiford no fufficient indi- 
cation 
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cation that the ordtnaiy ftate of debt and oiredit c R A P. 
18 in fitvour of that country which feems to havcy ^ J^ 
or which is fuppofed to have, the ordinairy courfe 
of exchange in its favour : or, in other words, 
the real exchange may be» and» in fa£fc» often is 
fi> very different from the computed one, that 
from the courfe of the latter, no certain condu- 
lion can, upon many occafions, be drawn con* 
earning that of the former. 

When for a fum of money paid in England, 
containing, according to the ftandard of the 
Engliih mint, a certain number of ounces of 
pure filver, you receive a bill for a fum of money 
to J>e paid in France, containing, according to 
the ftandard of the French mint, an equal num* 
ber of ounces of pure filver, exchange is laid to 
be at par between England and France. When 
you pay more, you are fuppofed to give a pre* 
mium, and exchange is iaid to be againft £ng« 
land, and in favour of France. When you pay 
lefs, you are fuppofed to get a premium, and 
exchange is faid to be againft France, and in 
favour of England. 

But, firft, we cannot always judge of the value 
of the current money of different countries by 
the ftandard of their refpeftive mints. In feme 
it is more, in others it is lefs worn, dipt, and 
otherwife degenerated from that ftandard. But 
the value of the current coin of every country, 
compared with that of any other country, is in 
proportion, not to the quantity of pure filver 
which it ought to contain, but to that which it 
actually does contain. Before the reformation of 

p 4 ^e 
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B o O X the ill ver coin in King William's time^ excbtnge 
JT:^. between England and Holland, computed, in 
the ufual manner, according to the ftandard of 
their rel)ie^ive mintA, was five and twenty per 
cent againft England. But the value of the cur« 
rent coin of England, as we learn from Mn 
Lowndes, was at that time rather more than five 
and twenty per cent, below its ftandard value. 
The real exchange, therefore, may even at that 
time have been in favour of England, notwith- 
ilanding the computed exchange was fo much 
againft it ; a fmaller number of ounces of pure 
filver, a^ually paid in England, may have pur« 
chafed a bill for a greater number of ounces of 
pure filver to be paid in Holland, and the mail 
who was fuppofed to give, may in reidity have 
got the premium. The French coin was, before 
the late reformation of the Engliih gold coin, 
much lefs worn than the Engliih, and was, per- 
haps, two or three per cent, nearer its ftandard. 
If the computed exchange with France, there* 
fore, was not more than two or three per cent, 
againft England, the real exchange might have 
been in its favour. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the exchange has been conftantly in 
favour of England, and againft France. 

Secondly, in fome countries, the expence of 
coinage is defrayed by the government} in others, 
it is defrayed by the private people, who carry 
their bullion to the mint, and the government 
even derives fome revenue from the coinage. In 
England it is defrayed by the government, and 
if you carry a pound weight of ftandard filver to 

the 
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tlM mint, you get back fixty-two ihillings, con- 
talhing a pound weight of the like ftandard fil- 
ver« In France^ a duty of eight per cent, is de- 
duced for the coinage^ which not only defrays 
the expence of it^ but affords a fmall revenue 
to the government. In fingland^ as the coinage 
cofti nothing, the current coin can never be 
much more valuable than the quantity of bullion 
irtitch it actually contains. In France, the 
worknanfliip, as you pay for it, adds to the 
value, in the fame manner as to that of wrought 
plate. A fum of French money, therefore, con* 
taining a certain weight of pure filver, is more 
valuable than a fum of Englifh money contain- 
ing an equal weight of pure iilver, and mud re- 
quire more buUicm, or other commodities, to 
purchafe it. Tiiough the current coin of the 
two countries, thereibre, were equally near the 
ftandards of their refpe^live mints, a fum of 
Engliih money could not well purchafe a fum 
of French money, containing an equal number 
of ounces of pure iilver, nor coniequently a bill 
upon France for iiich a fum. If for fuch a bill 
no more additional money was paid than what 
was ihfflcient to compenfate the expence of the 
French coinage, the real exchange might be at 
par between the two countries, tiieir debts and 
credits might mutually compenfate one another, 
while the computed exchange wuh confiderably 
in favour of France. If Icfs than this was paid, 
the real exciuuige might be in favour of Eng. 
land, while the computed was in favour of 

France* 

Thirdly, 
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BOOK Thirdly^ and lailly^ in fome places, as at 
f^ Amfterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, &c. fard%ii 
bills of exchange are paid in what they call bank 
money ; while in others, as at London, Liibon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the 
common currency of the country. What is 
called bank money is always of more value than 
the fame nominal fum of common currency. A 
thouiand guilders in the bank of Amfterdam, for 
example, are of more value than a thouiand 
guilders of Amfterdam currency. The differ- 
ence between them is called the agio of the bank, 
which, at Amfterdam, is generally about five per 
cent. Suppofing the current money of the two 
countries equally near to the ftandard of their 
retpe&Ave mints, and that the one pays foreign 
bills in this common currency, while the other 
pays them in bank money, it is evident that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in bank money, though the real ex- 
change Ihould be in favourofthat which pays in 
current money; for the fame reafon that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in better money, or in money nearer 
to its own ftandard, though the real exchange 
ihould be in favour of that which pays in worfe. 
The computed exchange, before the late reform- 
ation of the gold coin, was generally againft 
London with Amfterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 
and, I believe, with all other places which pay 
in what is called bank money. It will by no 
means follow, however, that Ae real exchange 
was againft it. Since the reformation of the gold 

coifi, 
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coin, it has been in favour of London even with c R A P. 
thofe places. The computed exchange has ge- ^ j^^ 
nerally been in favour of London with Lifbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except France, 
I believe, with moll other parts of Europe that 
pay in common currency ; and it is not impro- 
bthle that the real exchange was fo too. 



Digrejp^ concerning Banks of Depo/ity particularly concerning 

that g/* Amfterdam. 

THE currency of a great ftate, fuch as 
France or England, generally confifts al- 
moft entirely -of its own coin. Should this cur- 
rency, therefore_, be at any time worn, dipt, or 
otherwiie degraded below its flandard value, the 
ftate by a reformation of its coin can effedlually 
re-eftabli(h its currency. But the currency of a 
fmall ftate, fuch as Genoa or Hamburgh, can 
feldom confift altogether in its own coin, but 
muft be made up, in a great meafure, of the 
coins of ail the neighbouring ftates with which 
its inhabitants have a continual intercourfe. 
Such a ftate, therefore, by reforming its coin, 
will not always be able to reform its currency^ 
If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this cur« 
rency, the uncertain value of any fum, of what 
is in its own nature fo uncertain, muft render the 
exchange always very much againft fuch a ftate, 
its currency being, in all foreign ftates, neceifa- 
rily valued even below what it is worth. 

la 
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BOOK In order to remedy the inconvenience to which 
^^__, UuH diladvantageouH exclmnge miift have fub- 
jelled their nierchantH, luch rmalljlate*, when 
they began to attend to the intereft of trade, 
have frequently ena<!tled, that foreign bilU of 
exchange of a certaiti value Ihould be paid, not 
in common currency, but by an order upon, or 
by a trannfcr in the books of a certain bank, 
eilabliOied upon the credit, and under the pro- 
tection of the (late ; tins bank being always 
obliged to pay, in good and true money, exa&ly 
according to the Itandard of the (late. The 
banks of Venice, Genoa, Amlterdam, Ham- 
burgh, and Nuremberg, ihem to have been all 
originally eftabliihed with this view, though 
fome of them may have afterwards been made 
fubfervient to other purpofes. The money of 
iUch banks being better than the common cur* 
rency of the country, ncceflTarily bore an agio, 
which was greater or fmaller, according a» the 
currency was fuppofed to be more or left de- 
graded below the (iandard of the ftate. The 
agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which is faid to be commonly about fourteen 
per cent, is the fuppofed difference between the 
good (Iandard money of the (late, and ihe cHpt, 
worn, and dimini(hcd currency poured into it 
from all the neighbouring dates. 

Before 1 609 the great quantity of dipt and 
worn foreign coin, which the cxtenflve trade of 
Amdcrdam brought from all parts of Europe, 
reduced the value of its currency about nine 
per cent, below that of good money fre(h from 

the 
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the mint% Such money no fooner appeared than c H A P* 
it was melted down or carried away , as it always , j^ 
is in fuch circumftances. The merchants, with 
plen^ of cmxency, could not always find a (Uffi* 
dent quantity of good money to pay their bills 
of exchange ; and the value of thofe bills, in 
fpite of feveral regulations which were made to 
prevent it, became in a great meafure uncertain. 
In order to remedy thefe inconveniencies, a 
bank was eftabliflied in 1 609 under the guarantee 
of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin, and the light and worn coin of the country 
at its real intrinfic value in the good ftandard 
money of the country, deducting only fo much 
as was neceflary for defraying the expence of 
coinage, and the other necefTary expence of ma« 
nagement. For the value which remained, after 
this finall dedu6tion was made, it gave a credit 
in its books. This credit was called bank mo« 
ney, which, as it reprefented money exadlly ac- 
cording to the ftandard of the mint, was always 
of the fame real value, and intrinfically worth 
more than current money. It was at the fame 
time ena6ted, tliat all bills drawn upon or nego- 
tiated at Amllerdam of the value of fix hundred, 
guilders and upwards fliould be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncer- 
tainty in the value of thofe bills. Every mer- 
chant, in confequence of this regulation, was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to paj his foreign bills of exchange, which 
necefTarily occaiioned a certain demand for bank 
money. 

Bank 
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BOOK Bank money^ over and above both its intrm# 
j^ ^ fie fuperiority to currency^ and the additional va^^ 
lue which this demand neceflarily gives it, has 
likewifc fome other advantages. It is fecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city 
of Amilerdam is bound for it j it can be paid 
away by a fimple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rifk of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In confequence of thofe 
different advantages, it feems from the begin* 
ning to have borne an agio, and it is generally 
believed that all the money originally depofited 
in the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market* By 
demanding payment of the bank, the owner c[ 
a bank credit would lofe this premium. As a 
ihilling freih from the mint will buy no more 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn {hillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded witli the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, from which it could no longer 
be readily dillinguilhed. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fuperiority was known 
and afccrtaincd. When it had come into thofe 
of a private peribn, its fuperiority could not well 
be afcertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference was worth* By being brpught 
from the coffers of the bank, befides, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money ; its fecu- 

rity, 
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rit/y its eaiy and fafe transferability, its ufe in chap. 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and ._^ 
iboi^e all this, it could not be brought from thofe 
cofierS) as it will appear by and by, without pre-* 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Thofe depofits of coin, or thofe depofits 
which the bank was bound to reilore in coin, 
conftituted ' the original c&pital of the bank, or 
th^ whole value of what was reprefented by what 
is called bank money. At prefent they are fup* 
pofed to conftitute but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank ha^ been for thefe many years in the prac- 
tice of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and iilver bullion. This credit is generally 
about five per cent, below the mint price of fuch 
bullion. The bank grants at the fame time 
what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 
peribn who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion agafn at any time within fix 
months, upon retransferring to the bank a quan- 
tity of bank money equal to that for which ere* 
dit had ,been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver } and one-half per cent, if it was in gold ; 
but at the fame time declaring, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit fliould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping' of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

4 houlb 
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BOOK houfe rent ; and why thii warehoufe rent flioiikl 
jV. be fo much dearer for gold than for filver^ firre^ 
ral different reafims have been afligned* The 
finenefi of gold, it has been (aid^ if more difll^ 
cult to be afcertained than that of ftlver^ Fratidi 
are more eafily pra^i&d, and occafion a greater 
loft in the more precious metal* Silver, befideii 
being the (landard metal, the date, it haa been 
(aid, wifties to encourage more the making of 
depofits of filver than thole of gold* 

Depoflts of bullion are mod commordy made 
when the price is (umewhat lower than ordinary) 
and they are taken out again when it bappeof to 
rile* In Holland the market price of bidlion is 
generally above the mint price, for the fkme 
reaibn tliat it was fo in England before the late 
reformation of the gold coin* The difference is 
laid to be commonly from about dx to ftxteen 
ftivers upon the mark, or eight ounces of filver 
of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy« The 
bank price, or the credit which tlie bank gives 
for depofits of fuch filver (when made in foreign 
coin, of which the finenels w well known and 
afcertained, fuch as Mexico dollars), ia twenty^* 
two guilders the mark; the mint price is about 
twenty-three guilders, and the market price is 
from twenty-three guilders fix, to twenty<^three 
guilders fixteen ftivers, or from two to three 
per cent above the mint price*. The propor^ 

tioni 

* T\i$ foUowmf are dit prictf at wbkk tl»e btok of A/mMm 

dim at preient ($eptei&b«r| 177^) rictive* bttUkm $od win oi dif« 
ferent kind* ; 
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bank price, the mint price, and chap. 
(he market price of gold bullioti, are nearly the ^ j^^ 
lame* A peifon can generally fell his receipt for 
the difference between the mint price of bullion 
and the nkarket price* A receipt for bullion is 
almoft always worth fomething, and it very fel* 
dom happens, therefore, that any body fujBTers 
his receipt to expire, or allows his bullion to 
fall to the bank at the price at which it had been 
received, either by not taking it out before the 
end of the fix months, or by negledling to pay 
the one-fourth or one-half per cent, in order 
. to obtain a new receipt for another fix months. 
Thiflt however, though it happens feldom, is 
fiud to happen fometimes, and more frequently 



SILVER. 

Mexico dollan 1 Guildert. 

Fmch crowns > B-— la per mark* 

Snifitk Giver coin j m« 

Mutko dollars ntw coin • 21 xo 

DodUoons .... 3 

. lUsdoUan % 9 

Bur fihrcr conuining {t ^^ ^^^ ^' P^ mark* and in this pro- 
Mrtioii doiwtt to ^ finei on which 5 giiilders are given* 
ffat btiBf 43 per mark. 

GOLD. 

VMagalcain 1 

Goiaeas >B— 3x0 per mark* 

Lodf d'ors new j 

Ditto old 300 

Ntw ducats 4X9Spar ducat. 

Bit or ingot gold is rec^ved in proportion to its £neneu com- 
pmd with tho abovt foreign gold coin. T^poa fine bars the bank 
mm 340 per nMtlb la general* howettr* ibmettiing more is give* 
^mott coin of a known finenefs, than upon gold and filvef bars, of 
which the fiataels cannot bt aJtetained but by a proceft of mehlng 
aadailh]^ ^ 

VOL. III. Q ^t» 
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BOOK with regard to gold, than with regard to filver^ 
^^ , on account of the higher warehoufe-rent which 
is paid for the keeping of the more precious 
metah 

The perfon who by making a depofit of bul* 
lion obtains both a bank credit and a recepipt, 
pays his bills of exchange as they become due 
with his bank credit ; and either iells or . keepi 
his receipt according as he judges that the price 
of bullion is likely to rife or to falL The receipt 
and the bank credit feldom keep long together, 
and there is no occafion that they fhould^ The 
perfon who has a receipt, and who wants to take 
out bullion^ finds always plenty of bank credits, 
or bank money to buy at the ordinary price; 
and the perfon who has bank money » and wants 
to take out bullion, finds receipts always in equal 
abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders 
of receipts, conllitute two different forts pf cre- 
ditors againfl the bank. The holder of a receipt 
cannot draw out the bullion for which it is 
granted, without re-afiigning to the bank a futn 
of bank money equal to the price at which the 
bullion had been received. If be has no bank 
money of his own, he mull purchafe it of thofe 
who have it. The owner of bank money cannot 
draw out btllljon without pi:oducing to thfe bank 
receipts for 4be qpiantity whIcK he wjants. If he 
has none of his own, he muft boiy them of thofe 
who have them. Thehpl4e^^|j^afe^^ 
lie purchafes bank money, purchafes th.e power 

...: .. of 
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of taking Wt a quantity of bullion, of which the c H A ?• 
mint price is five per cent, above the bank price. ,_^ 
The agio of five per cent, therefore, which he 
commonly pays for it, is paid, not for an imagi* 
nary, but for a real value. The owner of bank 
money, when he purchafes a receipt, purchafea 
the power of takioig out a quantity of bullion of 
which the market price is commonly from two to 
three per cent, above the mint price. The price 
which he pays for it, therefore, is paid likewife 
for a real value. The price of the receipt, and 
the price of the bank money, compound or make 
up. between them the full value or price of the 
bullion. 

Upon depofits of the coin current in the coun- 
try, the bank grants receipts likewife as well as 
bank credits ; but thofe receipts are frequently 
of no value, and will bring no price in the mar* 
ket. Upon ducatoons, for example, which in 
the currency pafs for three guilders three (livers 
each, the bank gives a credit of three guilders 
only, or five per cent, below their current value. 
It grq^nts a receipt likewife intitling the bearer 
to take out the number of ducatoons depofited 
at any time within fix months, upon paying one- 
fourth per cent, for the keeping. This receipt 
will frequently bring no price in the market. 
Three guilders bank money generally fell in the 
market for three guilders three ftivcrs, the full 
value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of 
the bank ; and before they can be taken out, 
one-fourth per cent, muil be paid for the keepr 

Q 2 ing 
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BOOK ingy which would be mere lofs to the holder of 
j^ , the receipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
(hould at anj time fall to three per cent, (uch 
receipts might bring fome price in the maricet^ 
and indight fell for one and three-fourths per 
cent. But the agio of the bank being now gene* 
rally about five per cent* Al|iV<^eceipt6 are fre* 
quentiy allowed to expire, or, as they exprefs it, 
to fall to the bank. The receipts which are 
given for depofits of gold ducats fall to it yet 
more frequently, becaufe a higher warehoufe- 
rent, or one-half per-cent. muft be paid for the 
keeping of them before they can be taken out 
again. The five per cent, which the bank gains^ 
when depofits either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be confidered as the 
warehoufe-rent for the perpetual keeping of fuch 
depofits. 

The fum of bank money for which the re? 
ceipts are expired mufl be very confiderable. It 
muft comprehend the whole origin^ capital of 
the bank, which, it is generally fuppofed, has 
been allowed to remain there from the ^ime it 
was firft depofited, nobody caring either to re- 
new his receipt or to take out his depofit, as, 
for the reafbns already affigned, neither the one 
nor the other could be done without loft. But 
whatever may be the amount of this fum, the 
proportion which it bears to the whole mais of 
bank money is fuppofed to be very finall. The 
bank of Amfterdam has for thefe many years pafl 
been the great warehoufe of Europe for bul^ 

2 lion, 



iioii^ for which the receipts are very feldonn c H A P. 
iHawed to expire, or, as they exprefi it, to faU ^ _^ 
to the bank. The ,far greater part of the bank 
flumej, or of the credits upon the books of the 
bank, ifl fuppofed to have been created, for thefe 
many years pail, by fuch depofits which the 
dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by 
means of a recipice or receipt. The fmaller 
taaJk of bank money, for which the receipts are 
expired, is mixed and confounded with the 
much greater mafs for which they are ilill in 
fiiroe ; fo that, though there may be a confider- 
able ium of bank money, for which there are no 
receipts, there is no fpecific fum or portion of 
it, which may not at any time be demanded by 
one; The bank cannot be debtor to two perfons 
for the iame thing ^ and the owner of bank mo« 
ney who has no receipt, cannot demand payment 
of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary and 
'quiet times, he can find no difficulty in getting 
one to buy at the market price, which generally 
correQionds with the price at which he can fell 
the coin or bullion it intitles him to take out of 
the bank. 

It might be otherwife during a public cala* 
ttutyi an invafion, for example, fuch as that of 
the French in i6ya. The owners of bank mo-» 
&ey being then all eager to draw it out of the' 
bwk, in order to have it in their own keeping, 
the demand for receipts might raife their price 
to an exorbitant height. The holders of them 

Q 3 might 
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BOOK toight form extravagant expectations, and, in^ 
ftead of two or three per cent, demand half the 
bank money for which credit had been given 
upon the depofits that the receipts had refpec- 
tively been granted for* The enemy, informed 
of the conftitutipn of the bank, might even buy 
them up, in order to prevent the carrying away 
of the treafure. In fuch emergencies, the bank, 
it is fuppofed, would break through its ordinary 
rule of making payment only to the holders of 
receipts. The holders of receipts, who had ne 
bank money, muft have received within two or 
three per cent, of the value of the depofit for 
which their refpedlive receipts had been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is faid, would in this 
cafe make no fcruple of paying, either with 
money or bullion, the full value of what the 
owners of bank money who could get no receipts 
were credited for in its books ; paying at the 
fame time two or three per cent, to fuch holders 
of receipts as had no bank money, that being 
the whole value which in this ftate of things 
could juftly be fuppofed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the 
intereft of the holders of receipts to deprefs the 
agio, in order either to buy bank money (and 
confequently the bullion, which their receipts 
would then enable them to take out of the bank) 
fo much cheaper, or to fell their receipts to 
thofe who have bank money, and who want to 
take out bullion, fo much dearer ; the price of 
a receipt being generally equal to the difference 
between the market price of bank money,, and 

that 
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that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt c H A Pj 

had been granted. It is the intereft of the own- j^^ 

ers of bank money, on the contrnry, to raife 

the agio, in order either to fell their bank mo* 

ney fb much dearer, or tp buy a receipt fo much 

cheaper. To prevent the flock-jobbing tricks 

which tliofe oppofite interefts might fometimes 

occafion, the bank has of late years come to th^ 

refblution to fell fit all times bank money for 

currency, at fiv^ per cent, agio, and to buy it 

n Pgain ^t four per cent. agio. In confequenca 

of this refolution, the agio can never either rife 

above five, or fink below four per cent, and th^ 

proportion between the market price of b^^nk 

and that of current money, is kept at all times 

very near to the proportion between their in* 

trinfic values. Before this refolution was taken^ 

the market price of bank money ufed fometimes 

to. riie fo high as nine per cent. ^0, aqd fomer 

times to fink fo low as par, according as oppofite 

jnterefl» happened to influence the market. 

The bank of Amfterdam profeiTesto lend out 
no part of what is depojlited with it, but, for 
evay guilder for which it gives credit in its 
books, to keep in its repofitories the value of n 
gailder either in money or bullion. That it l^eeps 
in its repofitories all the money or bullion for 
which there are receipts in force, for which it ifl 
at all times liable to be oaXied upon, and whicby 
in reality, is continually going from it %pd re« 
turning to it again, cannot well h^ doubted* 
But whether it does fo likewiie wit)i regard ta 
that pfurt of its capital, for which the receqptft 
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BOOK ite kmg Agc^expirtd^ for which in ordiniy and 
j^!^ . qtti«t titneA H CMfiot he called tt|Mi, atid wUdb 
Ifi Hahiy in ycffy likefy to remain with it foreftr^ 
or h» long as the l^ates of the United Froriiices 
ftihflfty may perhaps appear more uocertMi. 
At Amfterdami however, no point of £uth is 
better eftahliflied than that for evety guilder, 
circulated as hank money, there is a ocMTe^ond- 
ent guilder in gold or filver to be found in the 
treaftire of the bank. The city is guaraotM tlMt 
H (hould he (b. The bank is under the direftkm 
of the four reigning burgomaiiers^ who are 
changed every year« Each new fet of harph 
maftem villta the treafiirei compares it with the 
bookSf receives it upon oath, and deUvers it 
over, with the fbme awflil folemnlty, to the ftft 
which (Itcceeds ) and in that fober and reUgknis 
country oaths are not yet difregarded« A rota- 
tion of this kind fhems alone a fiifilcient fecturity 
againft any practices which cannot be avowed 
Amidft all the revolutions which fa^ion baa ever 
occafloned in the government of Amfterdam, the 
prevailing party has at no time accufed their 
predeceflbrs of infidelity in the adminiftratkin of 
the bank. No accufation could have aftfted 
more deeply the reputation and fortune of the 
difgraced party^ and if fuch an accuiktion could 
have been fupported, we may be aflbred that it 
would have been brought. In 167a, when the 
French King was at Utrecht, the Imnk of Am« 
Herdam paid fo readily as left no doubt of the 
Ittiolity with which it had obferved ita engage- 
ments. Some of the pieces which were then 

brought 



brauglit from its repofitoriaB appeared to have crap. 
been icorched vrith the fire which happened in jp * 
the tofwn-houfe foon after the bank wot eilab* 
UihedL Thofe pieces, therefore, muft have lain 
there from that time. 

l¥hat may be tlie amount of the treafbre in 
the bank, is a qucilion which has long employed 
the ijpeculations of the curious. Nothing but 
ecnge&ure can be offered concerning it. It is 
generally reckoned that there are about two 
thoulkiid people who keep accounts with the 
bank, and allowing them to have, one with ano* 
thWy the value oi* fiileen hundred pounds ller« 
Ung lying upon their refpe£tive accounts (a very 
laiige allowance), the whole quantity of bank 
noney, and confequently of treAiUro in the bank, 
will amount to about three millions ileriing, or 
at eleven guilders tlie ])ound ileriing, thirty- 
three millions of guilders ; a great llim, and 
flifficient to carry on a very extenfive circula- 
tion} but vailly below the extravagant ideas 
which fome people have formed of this treafure. 

The city of Amfterdam derives a conddcrable 
revenue from the bank. Beiides what may be 
called the warehoufe-rent above mentioned, each 
perfoB, upon firft opening an account with tho 
bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; and for eveiy 
B6W account three guilders three ilivern; for 
every transfer two ftivers ; and if the transfor is 
Ibr leik than three hundred guilders, ilx Itivers, 
in order to difcourage the multiplicity of linall 
traniedtions. The perfon who negle6ts to ba- 
hnce his account twice in tl^e year forfeits 

twenty- 
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BOOK twenty^-five guilders. The perfon who Orders: a 
j y^ , transfer for more than is upon his account^ is 
obliged to pay three per cent, for the fum over^ 
drawn> and his order is fet afide into the bar* 
gain. The bank is fuppofed too to make a con- 
fiderable profit by the fale of the foreign coin or 
bullion which fometimes falls to it by the ex* 
piring of receipts, and which is always kept tilt 
it can be fold with advantage. It makes a profit 
likewife by felling bank money at five per cent, 
agio, and buying it in at four. Thefe different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than 
what is neceflary for paying the fidaries of oflS* 
cers,and defraying the expence of management. 
What is paid for the keeping of bullion upon 
receipts, is alone fuppofed to amount to a neat 
annual revenue of between one hundred and fifty 
thoufand and two hundred thoufand guildersi 
Public utility, however, and not revenue, was 
the original objedl of this inftitution. Its obje^fc 
was to relieve the merchants from the iriconve- 
Tiience of a difad vantageous exchange. The re* 
venue which has arifen from it was unfordfe^n, 
and may be confidered as accidental. But it is 
now time to return from this long digreffion, 
into which I have been infenfibly led in efi-« 
deavouring to explain the reafons why the 
exchange between the countries which pay in 
what is called bank money, and thofe which pay 
in common currency , ihould generally appear to 
be in favour of the former, and againft the latter. 
The former pay in a ^ecies of money of which 
the intrinfic value is always the iame^ and exactly 

agreeable 
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agreeable to the flandard of their refpe^ive chap. 
mints J the latter is a (pedes of money of which }^ 
the intrinfic value is continually varying, and is 
fdmoft always more or lefs below that flandard. 



PART II. 

Ofthi UnriofoHaHenefs of thofe extraordinary ReJirainU upon 

other Principles* 

IN the foregoing Part of this Chapter I have 
endeavoured to Ihew, even upon the princi- 
ples of the commercial lyftem, how unneceflary 
it is to lay extraordinary reilraints upon the 
importation of goods from thofe countries with 
which the balance of trade is fuppofed to be 
diftdvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more abfurd than 
this whole doctrine of the balance of trade, upon 
which, not only thefe reilraints, but almoft all 
the other regulations of commerce are founded* 
When two places trade with one another, this 
doftrine fuppofes that, if the balance be even, 
neither of them either lofes or gains -, but if it 
* leans in any degree to one fide, that one of them 
lofiM) and the other gains in proportion to its 
dedenfion from the exa6l equilibrium. Both 
fixppofitions are falfe. A trade which is forced 
by means of bounties and monopolies, may be, 
and commonly is difadvantageous to the country 
in whofe favour it is meant to be eftabliftied, as 
I (hall endeavour to ihew hereafter. But that 

trade 



BOOK trade, which, without fdrce or conftraiiit, ia imu 
^'_ , turally and regularljr carried on betwecta mj two 
places, is always adrantageous, though not A 
ways equally b^ to botlu 

By advantage or gain, I underfland, not the 
increafe of the quantity of gold and filver, but 
that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
or the increafe of the annual revenue of its ia> 
habitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade be* 
tween the two places conM altogether in the 
exchange of their native commodities, they wiH, 
upon mod occafions, not only both gaaa, but 
they will gain equally, or very near equally: 
each will in this cafe afford a market for a part 
of the furplus produce o% the other : eaqh will 
replace a capital which had been employed io 
railing and preparing for the market this part of 
the furplus produce of the other, and which had 
been diflributed among, and given revenue and 
maintenance to a certain number of its infaabft> 
ants. Some part of tlie inhabitants <Nf each, there- 
fore, will indire£lly derive their revenuie and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodi- 
ties exchanged too are fuppofed to be of equal 
value, fo the two CBipitsis employed in the trade 
wUl, upon moft occafions, be equal, or very 
nearly equal ; and both being employed in nit 
sng the native commodities of the two ccmntries, 
the revenue and maintenance which their diftri* 
bution will afford to the inhabitants of' each will 
be equal, or very nearly equaL Thie revenue 

and 
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»nd maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will c H A F. 
be greater or fmaller in proportion to the extent 
of their dealings. If thefc fliould annually 
amount to an hundred thoufand pounds^ for 
example, or to a million on each fide, each of 
them would afford an annual revenue in the one 
Ciib of an hundred thoufand pounds, in the other, 
of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their trade (hould be of fuch a nature that 
one of them exported to the other nothing hut 
native commodities, while the returns ^f that 
other confided altogether in foreign goods ; the 
balance in this cafe, would dill be fuppofed 
eVon, commodities being paid for with commo- 
ditiefi They would, in tliis cafe too, both gain, 
but they would not gain equally ; and the inha* 
bitillts of the country which exported nothing 
but native commodities would derive the groateit 
revenue from the trade. If England, for ex^ 
ample, fliould import from France nothing but 
the native commodities of that country, and, 
not having fuch commodities of its own as were 
an demand there, ihould annually repay them by 
fiuiding thither a large quantity of foreign goods, 
tobacco, we fhall fuppofe, and £a(l India goods } 
this trade, though it would give fome revenue to 
the inhabitants of both countries, would give 
more to thofe of France than to thofe of £ng« 
land. The whole French capital annually em- 
ployed in it would annually be diftributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the £ng« 
Ufii capital only which was employed in pro- 
ducing the EngUfli commodities with which thofb 

foreign 



m nn n forr i^n anniU wm'e fntff'hAih)^ would be ftfinuiilly 
*^- ^ HifhitiMfefl urmmg the projilc r/f' Kngland. Thcj 
^rffrttor pMft of it. would rrplucc the ciipittflf 
whirh hMd brfMi rifiployod in Virf{iniii| Indoftfttii 
Atid Chiiifi, ftfid which hnd givrii rovetiue And 
tttMiMff'tiMiM^n to thn inhiihitiuitH of ihofc diftant 
rnitttf t ipti« I f t hi" riipitniN Wiiro cqual^ or nearly 
ef|nrtl^ ihiMTfiMT, thl« employment of the French 
i*fipltnl WfMild nn^mrnt ntttdt more the revenue 
nf ihe prnpln of Kmnor, timu thut of the Englifli 
rnpitrtl \vould thr fevrmic of the people of Eng* 
hnd. t'Vnnoe woitld in tluH oafb carry on a dii 
feiH foreign tr»de of ecmdnnption with England) 
wherenn Mnglnnd would carry on a round-about 
trnde of the (hnie kind with France. The dif» 
f'erenf effertu of a crtpitrtl employed in thedirafti 
and of one entplo>^d in the mund*about fbreign 
tt*ade of oon(\nnptton, lmv<^ already been fiilly 
ex)d(«ined. 

Theiv 1!^ not^ pmbahly, betx^tHcn any two 
connineit^ « fr^de which ctmflda altx^tjher in 
«he e\ch>in}re either of natt\-e comm«Klitiea on 
\)%\\\\ rtdo5^ or of nrttiw c<Mnmoilitie.i on one(id« 
and ot' fiMvign ^vnl!^ on the olher% Almtrfl all 
n^nnf Hex exohaotfc with one another (>arti(y na« 
fixv rtnd jv^ttly foivi]9^n ^>dsv That <>Mmt¥}^ 
howoxrr. in x^-liote cai'gvve?^ there w th^ i^v^teit 
^NmjVMiitxn of n^^tixe. and the leaft ^ txMf^ign 
j2>s\K will alwAXT* he (he priiHnpal jit«i)¥er« 

U it w^>5 ^^M with ^^^a<^(^^ an4 Kail tndii 
jcsss^x, bn{ x^ith p%ia and <5hw> Hiai Ev^i^land 
f^^7d t^; the <^^mf^'^\titTe^ anmva% w iy wt M rtxMtt 
Ti-^nvVv the Iv^lanocv in th» <^^ >a)^aUl b^ fcp* 
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poied uneven^ coimaodities not being paid for c H A F. 
with conunodities, but with gold and filver. ^ ^^ 
The trade, however, would, in thid cafe, as in 
the • foregoing, give fome revenue to the inha^ 
bitants of both countries, but more to thofe of 
IVance than to thofe of England. It would give 
fame revenue to thofe of England. The capital 
which had been employed in producing the ElDg- 
liih goods that purchafed this gold and filver, 
the capital which had been diflributed among, 
ajid given revenue to, certain inhabitants of Eng- 
land,, would thereby be replaced, and enabled 
to .ccmtinue that employment. The whole capi- 
tal of England would no more be diminifhed by 
thia exportation of gold and filver, than by the 
exportation of an equal value of any other goods. 
On. the contrary, it would, in moft cafes, be 
augmented. No goods are fent abroad but thofe 
for which the demand is fuppofed to be greater 
abroad than, at home, and of which the returns 
coniequently, it is expected, will be of more value 
at home than, the commodities exported. If the 
tobacco which, in England, is worth only a 
hundred thouiand pounds, when fent to France 
will ;purchafe wine which is, in England, wQrth 
a hundred and ten thouiand pounds, the ex- 
change will augment the capital of England by 
ten tboufand pounds. If a hundred thoufand 
pounds of Engliih gold, in the fame maniaer, 
purchafe French wine, which, in England, is 
worth a hundred and ten thoufand, this exchange 
will equally augment the capital of England by 
ten thouiand pounds. As a merchant who hsi^ 

I a hundred 
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B o o K It hundred and ten thoiiiand pounds worth of 
i^' ^ wine in hit cellar, is a richer man than be who 
has only a hundred thoufand pounds worth of 
tobacco in hit warehoufe» lb is he likewife a 
richer man than he who has only a hundredthou* 
land pounds worth of gold in his coffers# He 
can put into motion a greater quantity of in» 
duftry^ and give revenue, maintenance, and em^* 
ployment, to a greater number of people than 
either of the other two. But the capital of the 
country is equal to the capitals of all its diffM> 
ent inhabitants, and the quantity of induftry 
which can be annually maintained in it, is equal 
to what all thofe different capitals can maintain^ 
Both the capital of the country, therefm'e, and 
the qiutntity of induftry which can be anmially 
maintained in it, muft generally be augmented 
by.this exchange. It would, indeed, be more 
advantageous for England that it could purchafe 
the wines of France with its own hard-ware and 
broad-cloth, than with either the tobacco of 
Virginia^ or the gold and filver of Brazil and 
Peru. A direct foreign trade of confumption is 
always more advantageous than a round-about 
one. But a round-about foreign trade of con- 
fumption, which is carried on with gdd and 
filver, does not feem to be left advantageous than 
any other equally round-about one. Neither is 
a country which has no mines, more likely to be 
exhaufted of gold and iilver by this annual 
exportation of thofe metals, than one which does 
not grow tobacco by the like annual exportatk>n 
of that plant. As a countiy which has where*' 

withal 
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withal to buy tobacco will never belong in waftt c H A P. 
of it, ib nehlier will one be long in want of gold \_™^ 
and filTer which has wherewithal to purchale 
thofe metJEds. 

Xt is a lofing trade, it Is faid, which a wofk<i' 
man carries on with the alehoufe ; and the trade 
which a nlanufa6fcuring nation would naturally' 
carry on with a wine country, may be confidered^ 
as m trade of the fame nature^ I anfwet^ that" 
the trade with the alehoufe is not neceflkrily a 
lotkag tfttde. In its own nature it is juft ai< ad« 
vantajgeous as any other, though, perhaps, fome^ 
what more liable to be abufed« The employ*^' 
iMnt of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
fermented liquors, are as neceflary divifions of 
kdnmr as any other. It will generally be more 
advantageous for a workmim to buy of the 
brewer the quantity he has occafion for, than to 
brew it himfelf, and if he is a poor workman, it 
will generally be more advantageous for him to 
buy it^ by little and little, of the retailer, than a 
large quantity of the brewer. He may no doubt 
buy tiK> much of either, as he may of any other 
dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if 
he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he affe£ts to 
be a beau among his companions. It is advan- 
tageous to the great body of workmen, notwitli- 
ftiukding, that all thefe trades (hould be free, 
though this freedom may be abufed in all of 
them, and is more likely to be fo, perhaps, in 
fi>me than in others. Though individuals, be- 
fides, may fometimes ruin their fortunes by an 
exceffiveconfumption of fermented liquors, there 

VOL. m. R feems 
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B ,o o K fi^ms to be fio rifti that a nation ihould do tbm 
1^ , Though in eyeiy country there are many people 
who fpittd upon fuch liquors more than they can 
afford, there are always many more who ipend 
left* It defervcs to be remarked too, that, if we 
confiilt experience, the ctieapneft of wine feems 
to be a caufe, not of drunkenneft, but ci £> 
briety. The inhabitants of the wine countries 
are in general the fobereft people in Europe ^ 
witneft the. Spaniards, the Italians, and the in*' 
habitants of the fbuthem provinces of France* 
People are feldom guilty of excels in what is 
their daily fare. Nobody af&^ls the chara^er of 
liberality and good fellow Oiip, by being profuie 
of a liquor which is as cheap as fmall beer. On 
tfie contrary, in the countries which, either ifotn 
exceffive heat or cold, produpe no grapes, and 
where wine confequently is dear and a rarity, 
drunkennefs is a common vice, as among the 
northern nations, and all thofe who live between 
the tropics, the negroes, for example, on the 
coaft of Guinea. When a French regiment 
comes from ibme of the northern provinces of 
France, where wine is fomewluit dear, to be 
quartered in the fouthern, where it is very cheap, 
the foldicrs, I have frequently heard it obferved, 
are at firil debauched by the cheapneft and no-v 
velty of good wine ; but after a few months refi^ 
dence, the greater part of them become as ibber 
as the reft of the inhabitants. Were the duties 
upon foreign wines, and the excifes upon malt^ 
beer, and ale, to be taken away all at once, it 
might, in the iame manner, occafion in Great 

Oritaio 



Britttn a pretty general and temporary drunk? R A A 
ennefi ainiNig the middling and infericR* nodes of , ^ 
people, which would probably be Iboii followed 
by a permanent and almoft univerfal ibbrietyi 
At prefent drunkenneis is by no means the vice 
of people of iafliion, or of thofe who can eafily 
iflbrd the moft expenfive liquors. A gentlematf 
dnmk with ale, has fcarce ever been feen amoi^ 
OS. The reftraints upon the wine trade in Great 
Britaia, befides, do not ib much feem calculated 
to hmder the people from goings if I may iky 
fin te- the alehoufe, as from going where they 
can'btty the beft and cheapeft liquor^ They faa 
vMr the inne trade of Portugal, and difcourage 
that of Fhince. The Portuguefe, it is faid, in« 
deed^ are better cuftomers for our manuia&ures*' 
than the French, and (hould tli^efore be encou*^ 
raged in preference to them. As they give ua 
their cuftom, it is pretended, we fhould give 
them ours. The fneaking arts of underling 
tradefinen are tlius ereSled into political maxims 
finr the condudt of a great empire ; for it is the 
moft underling tradefinen only who make it a 
rale to employ chiefly their own cuftomers. A 
great trader purchafes his goods always where 
they are cheapeft and beft^ without regard to 
any little intereft of this kind. 
. By fuch maxims as thefe, however, nations 
have been taught that their intereft confifted in 
b^garing all their neighboui^s. Each nation 
hto been made to look with an invidious eye- 
upoR thet profperity of all the nations with which 
it trades, and to confider their gain as its own 

R a lofst 
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» O O K loik Comiiifrcev Which ought naturally to he, 
I^* trnong xmtiannk, aa among individuals^ a bond of 
union and friendihipt has become the, moil fer* 
tile foinrce of difcord and animofity. The ca« 
pricioui ambition of kings and miniftecs has not, 
during the prefent and the preceding century^ 
been more fatal to the repofe of Europe, thqn the 
impertinent jealoufy of merchants and mamiftc* 
torers. The violence imd injuftice of the rulers 
of mankind is an ancient evil, for which^ I am 
afraid, the nature of human affiurs can : ftjarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity^ the 
monopolizing ipirit of merchants and mmiu- 
£i61;urers, Vfho neither are, nor ought to.be, 
the rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps 
be correfted, may very eafily be prevented 
from difturbing the tranquillity of any body but 
themfelves. 

That it was the fpirit of monopoly which origin 
nally both invented and propagated thisdodtrine, 
cannot be doubted ; and they who firft taught.it 
were by no means fuch fools as they who believed 
it. In every country it always is and muft be 
the interefl of the great body of the people to 
buy whatever they want of thofe who fell it 
cheapeil. The propofition is fo very manifeft, 
that it fcems ridiculous to take any pains to prove 
it J nor could it ever have been called in queilion, 
had not the interefted fophiilry of merchants and 
nmnufafturers confounded the common fenfe of 
mankind, llieir intereil is, in this refpeStf 
direaiy oppofite to that of the great body of the 
people. As it is the intereil of the freemen 

of 




of )a coipdfBtion to liinder the reft of the inha^ c h A k 
Mtftnts from employing any workmen but thiem. ^ J^ 
ftlvai, fo it is the intereft of the merchants 
Manufkfturers of every country to fecure to 
themfelves the monopoly of the home markets 
Rea<^ in Great Britain, and in moft other Eu- 
ropean countries, the extraordinary dutiea upon 
almdft all goods imported by alien merchants. 
Helice the high duties and prohibitions upon aU 
tholb foreign manufactures which can come into 
Mtaqpeitition with our own. Hence too the ex» 
tmofrdhiary reftralnts upon the importation of 
ftiMtfft uH forts of goods from thofe countries 
#itli Which the balance of trade is flippofed to be 
dHhdVaintageous ; that is, from thofe againft 
%hoktf niltional animofity happens to be moft 
vitfteiitiiy lAflamed. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, how- 
vtr^ thotigh dangerous in war and politics, is 
oeiftainTy advantageous in trade. In a ftate of 
iiMMty it may enable our enemies to maintain 
ftiatB and armies iUperior to our own ; but in a 
lUftiiB 6f peace and commerce it muft likewife 
feiiiMe them to exchange with us to a greatw 
vidu^, arid to aflbrd a better mistrktft, either ibr 
the ifiimediate produce of our own induftry, dr 
fiMr- -Whatever is purchafed Mrith that produce. 
A% a' lich mate is likely to be a bietber cuftomer 
Ib^thef^iHduftrious people in bia neighbourhood, 
iSbka 'a i^r, fo is likewife a rich nation. A rich 
Vkhi SMK^d, who is himfelf a manufa6):Urer, is 
it'V^i dtih^fous neijghbour to all thofe irfA 
aeal in thle Ikfite^y. Afi the reft of the tifeigh. 

R 3 bourhood^ 
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B O O K^ bourhood, however^by £Eur the greateftAumter^ 
j^l , profit by the good market which his/jexpenCtf 
affiirds them; They even pro&t by his i uodcir* 
felling the poorer workmen who deal in tb^ ftwe 
way with him. The maiiufaAurerB ; of > rich 
natioiiy in the fame manner^ may ifo doutrf^'lM 
veryi dangerous rivak ta; tiiofe of their neigh- 
bours! -. TSiis v6ry competition, however, is /k4- 
vanlaig!8ous«tb the great body of the feofH^i^wiso 
profit gieatly Jbefides by the good markat: wbioh 
the great expence of fuch aiPaticM a^49r;tibem 
in every other wayvj .Private.peoplewho.^ieiiiitto 
makea^fortiuie, nevier! think; of retiring fa. the 
selxiotie^jaiidrpoor provinces of the. coi9ntty,rbut 
riafiirfceithieinbo the capitaliortofpoieof ^,g|Eeat 
6oamerctai towns*. • They/ hnovf^iik^t^ wh0C9 
little wealth circulates, thereJisjyi^ti9;ta^j^^got, 
but that. where a igreat d^ j|s in ini^on, ibme 
ihare of it may fall to them, . . The fame n»Mau 
which would in this nwnner direi^ the ^ommm 
jenfetof one, or ten, pr tweigrty indiyiduala, fiiauld 
regidate the judgment of . one, or ^m, oi^.twei^ 
millions, and Ihould m^i^a iKlM(le.nation regard 
ihe riohes'Ofits neighbours, a% a prp)bable,cgii^e 
and occafipn for itS^lf to :acquire;riches^ « A na* 
tion i:h»t would enrich itfeli* by foreign trade, i$ 
certainly mofi likely to do fp whan its neighbours 
tu)e all richf indu|trious, an(l cpnup^rcial na- 
tions. A grisat motion f^n^pund^ on i^}l.fides by 
wandering iayages und poc^, ibarbar^ 9ugfat> 
Hq doubts Acquire riches >y tb^ cultiyaiiQn of jts 
4>wn lands, 99d, by its own interior contmerce, 
.bHjt not by fpr^i^ trade. It f«eins tp huve; beeq 
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m this muner that the ancient EgjpUam and chap. 
the modem Chinefe acquired their great wealth. 5 ^ 
The ancient Egyptians, it is fiud^ neglected fa* 
reitgn commerce, and the modem Chinefe, it la 
known, hold it in the utmoft contempt, and 
ISstrtee .deign to afford it the decent protection, 
of the lawp. The modern maxims of foreign 
coDtmerce, by aiming at the impovcrifhitient oit 
alLouB neighbours, fo far as they are capable of 
pfrodncing their intended effe^, tend to retu 
dep -^thet' -very commerce infignificaot and coon. 

•Itia incbnfequence of tlieA^ maxims that tho 
obmmerce between France and England lias in 
both'conntries been fubjedlcd ta fo many dif«» 
eoucagements and reftraints. If thofe two coun« 
triea^faowever, were to confidertlieir real intereft, 
withouk either mercantile jealouiy or national 
udxAoOtf^ 'the commerce of France might be 
iBoee advantageous to Great Britain tlum that 
ofieiiy^other <x)untry, and for the fame reafon 
tlat4>f Great Britain to France. France is the- 
aeareft neighbour to Great Britain^ In the trade ' 
bemraeii the fouthem coail of England ai\d the 
nardiora and north*we(lern coafts oi'Franoe, the 
ntonig might be expected, in the iame manner 
aa:iiir1iie inland trade, four, five, or fix times in 
the year. * The capital, therefore, employed in 
this trade, could in each of the two countries 
keep iaimotion four, five, or fix times the quan« 
tity of indiiflry^ andafibrd employment and fub*' 
^ftence to feur^ fhre, or fix times the number of 

•>..» » 4 people! 



SOCK pe(q>le9 which an equal capital couldjdo iii'the 
£^^ greater part: of the other hraaehieBof.fafeign 
trade. Between tiie parts of Fiance andGseat 
Britain moft remote from one another, the re* 
tarns might be expeAed^^ at kaft,: onee in the 
year^ jmd even this trade would ib far be at'Jkaft 
equally advantageous as the greater |Mrt of the 
O^r branches of our foreign European tcade. 
It would. be» at leaft, three times more- advan* 
tageous, than the boafted trade with gur North 
American colonies, in which the xetuma xrere 
feldom made in leis than three years, &mpttaaAy 
not in left than four or five years. Franoe, be* 
fides, is fuppofed to contain .twenty4biir jnilw 
lions xif.inheib]tants. Our Nortih American <€0- 
lonies wMe never fuppofed to contaiD axNriecthaD 
l^iree imllions : And France si a xnuA iidier 
countiy than North America; thou|^,joaaccount 
of the morexmequal diftributionof ric^s^dhere 
is much more povoEty abd beggary in the^ooe 
qountcy, than in the.othe^. France^tJiei^foxe 
oould.alford a market at leaft eight tioaes onoce 
extmfyre^ and, on account of the iliperior fce*^ 
quency <]f the retujims, four and twenty ttmee 
more advantageous, than that which oiir\North 
American cdcmies ever afforded. Tbe trade of 
Great Britain would be |u^ as advaaUgeous to 
France*^ and, in proporticip to the wealth, ;papu* 
lation juod proidmity.of the^ re^)eftive countiieis; 
would hsye the faiheiiiperi)p|ity omer tiiat. Which 

is ihe venjr grtet d(i£ference bolhiirpBiit ithlit isado 
i-^yjr which 
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which the wifiioiD'of tioth nations has thought chap. 
proper to difcourage, and that which it has 
iavoured the mod. 

But the veryiame circumftances which would 
have rendered an open and free commerce be^ 
twaen the two countries fo advantageous to both, 
ha:ve occafioned the principal obftru£lions to 
that icommerce. Being neighbours, they are 
neceflarily enemies, and the wealth and power of 
eacb .becomes, upon that account, more for- 
BttdUUe to the other ; and what would increafe 
the advantage of national fnendfhip, ferves only 
to inflame the violence of national animoiity. 
They ate both rich and indullrious nations ; and 
the merbhants and manufacturers of each, dread 
the competition of the fkill and activity of thoie 
ef fhe odier. Mercantile jealoufy is excited, and 
both inflames, and is itfelf inflamed, by the 
violeiiee of national animofity : And the traders 
of both countries have announced, with all the 
paffifMMfCe confidence of interefted falfehood, the 
certain niin of each^ in confequence of that un« 
fiivoursble balance of trade, which, they pretend^ 
wovdd be the inAdliUe effe6t of an unreftrained 
ootHMMree with the othen 

'There is no commercial country in Europe of 
winch the approaching ruin has not frequently 
been ferMold by the pretended doftors of this 
iyAem, from an unfavourable balance of trade. 
After all the' anxiety, however, which they have 
excited About (^is, i^er all the vain attmnpts of 
itooft all trading nations to turn that balance ill 
theur own ftiveur and againft their neighboinr8» 

it 
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B o o K it doen noiAppear that any one nation in Eorope 
1"^! , lia« been in any rcfpe^ impoveriflied hyiim 
caufe. Every town and country^ on the eon* 
trary^ in proi>ortion as they have opened their 
porto to all nation^^ indead of being ruined by 
tbui ift^ trade, as the principleft of the com* 
mcrcial fyflem would lead tin to expeft^ have 
been enriched by it Though there are in Eui 
rppe, indeed^ a iew. towns which in fimie*! eQiefti 
dderve the name, of freeiXMrte^ there ianofcomu 
try which does ib* HoUand^perhapavappi^MciMi 
the neareft to this chamber of any ^ though ftill 
very remote from it ;. and Holland, it iiflcknow*' 
ledged, not only derives its whole wealth, but a 
great part of its neceflary fubfiftenoe^f iiom &h 
reign trade* /•.'!' v 

, There is another balance, indMd, wbteb haa 
already been exphtined,! very dilferent from thd 
balance of trade, and which, according aa k'blip^ 
pens to be either iayourable of. un&vourabli, 
u^eflarily occafior^s tlie pxoipefity: or decay of 
^very nation. This is the balance of the anmial 
pro^hi^ and con&unption, \ If the exehnngeable 
value ot'the annual produce^ it lias altieadybeen 
obferved, exceeds that of the annual eonfiimp- 
tion, jtbe capital of the fociety muft annually 
i^eal^ >n proportion to this excdf»« >.Tbe.ibft 
Qifity\ii this^.c&re lives within its iwenu#^ Mid 
whf^t is annually laved out pfatS', revenue, is 
nfljturaliy(ad4^ to it4f capiMd, 9fui.eniptoyed fo 
as to . incrf^ iUil ^ f urtliec th^ annual iproduce* 
If. the e^chfjg^eable value • of the . »niittal pro* 
4w?fe;iTO ik^ <ViitiJ|uy , M, ihort 9f the aonual 
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6^lfi|i(iptaoi>»-'the. capital of the foeiety muft c u ap. 
aamiaMy: decay in proportion to this deficiency. ^ J^ ^ 
Tlie exigence of the fociety in thi^ cafe exceeds 
its revenue, and neccflarily encroaches upon its 
capital. Its capital, therefore, mud neceifarily 
decay, and, together with it, the exchangeable 
value of tlie annual produce of its induftry. 

Tliis balance of produce larld confumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the ba- 
lance of trade. It might take place in a nation 
which had no foreign trade, but which wa^ e|t- 
tirdj iqpakrated from all the world. It may take 
plakft'iil'the whole globe of the earth, of which 
the WMlth, populations and improvement, may 
be either gradually increasing or gradually de« 
caymg. - •■ 

^ The balance 6f produce and confumption 
may be conftaiitly in favour of a nation, though 
what is called ^he balance oi* trade be generally 
agifinil it. A nation may import to a greater 
vidue than 9t exports for half a century^ perhaps^ 
together \ the gold and filvcr w^ich comes into 
it during 'iaH this time may be alh immediately 
&nt dttrof it ; its cdrculating coin may gradnally 
decajTv different' forts of paper money; being ftib< 
ftitotedin ^s place, and even the debts* too which 
it contra^ in the principal nations, with whom 
it delds, Jttdyi be gradually increaiing';: and-yet 
ittrisal wedth, the. exchangeable iivahie of thq 
annual' : produce of its lands and labour, may^ 
during tibe iame period', have becnanereafing to 
a much greater proportion. : The flate of out 
North American colonies, and of the trade 
* •" which 
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BOOK which they carried on with Great Britain, before 
the commencement of the prefent diftorbaiKM^y 
may ferve as a proof that this is by no flueass la 
impoffible fuppofition. 



IV- 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Drawbacks. 



CHAP. Ikif ERCHANTS and manu&auret are wt 
j^^ , XVA omtented with the monopoly oC tlie 
market, but defire Ukewife the moA 
foreign fide for their goods. Their comtij hif 
no jurifdi&iim in foreign nationa, and thcrafim 
can feldom procure them any monopoly thcie* 
They are generally obliged, therefore, to eos* 
tent them^ves with petitioning iot certaki en* 
cooragements to exportatiofu 

Of thefe encouragements what are cabd 
Drawbacks feem to be the moft rrafiwwhle^ To 
aBow the merchasrt to draw back wpon CBjiMto^ 
tioD, either thewh<^ or a part of wfaatefwe^ 
ciie or mland duty is impofed upon duiiieflic io» 
duftry, can never occafion tiie ezpivtatiQBLof a 
greater qnsBtity of goods than what woiddL hne 
been exported bad DO duly be&iinipofedL Sodi 
eBconragencsts do not trad to tora towacabairf 
particular fnqployraent a greater ftaie of die 
cafBtal of tho country, tfam what wiwid go to 
diat empfcgymggt of ita o^vni accoad^ boft <Bifip ts 



binder the dot^ from drxviog snn^ any past of 

* Thm pinfrapt wu wnttco in tiie year 17^. 

that 
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that {hftre to other employments. They tend chap, 

not to a?ertum that balance which naturally , ^ 

eftablHhes itfelf among all the various employ- 
ments of the Society ; but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not to de* 
ftroy, but to preferve, what it is in moil cafes ad- 
vantageous to preferve, the natural divifion and 
diftribulion of labour in the Ibciety. 

The fame thing may be faid of the drawbacks 
upon- thb re-exportation of foreign goods im* 
ported; which in Great Britain generally 
amoilnt to by much the largeft part of the duty 
upon inqportation. By the fecond of the rules 
aanezed to.the aft of parliament, which impofed, 
what is now called, the old fubfidy, every mer* 
dumt^i whether Englifii or alien, was allowed to 
draw back half that duty upon exportation ; the 
Englifh merchant, provided the exportation took 
place within twelve months ; the alien, provided 
TJt took place within nine months. Wines, cur* 
laniv ^^d wrought filks were the only goods 
wUch did not fidl within this rule, having other 
and more advantageous allowances. The duties 
impofed by this aft of parliament were, at that 
time, the only duties upon the importation of 
fefeigh^gbods. The term within which this, and 
all othw drawbacks, could be claimed, was after- 
wards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. 21. feft. 10.) extended 
to three years. 

The duties which have been impofed fince 
the old fubfidy, are, the greater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. This ge- 
neral rule, however, is b'able to a great number 

of 
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B^o O K of exceptions^andthedoArineof draifbaokerhal 
j ^ ^ become a much lefs fimple matter, than it was 
at their firft inftitution. :;<:.fji. 

Upon the exportation of fome foreign goodg^ 
of which it was expc6ied that the importation 
would greatly exceed what was neceilary for the 
home confumption, the whole duties are drawn 
back, without retaining even half the oldfubfidy. 
Before the revolt of our North American colo- 
nies, wo had the mom^ly of the tobacco of 
Maryland and Virginia^ '■ We imported about 
ninety *(ix thoufand hogflieads, and the home 
confumption was not fuppofed to exceed fbur« 
teen thoufand. To facilitate the great exporti^ 
tion which was neceflary, in order tO'dd ur'of 
the reft, tlie whole duties were drawn back, pro** 
vided the exportation took place within three 
years, • . ■ .. " 

■ We ftiU have, though: not altogether, yet very 
nearly, the monopoly of the fugars of our Weft 
Indian iflands. If fugars are exported within a 
year, therefore, all the duties upon importiation 
are drawn back, and if exported within three 
years, all the duties, except half the old fubfidy^ 
which ftill continues to be retained upon the ex- 
portation of the greater part of goods. Though 
the importation of lugar exceeds, a good deal, 
what is neceifary for the home confumption, the 
exceis is incoiiiidcrable, in comparifon of what 
it ufed to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular obje6b of thejea- 
loufy.of our own mahufa6)iurers, are prohibited 
to be imported for home confumption. They 

may. 
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vmyt howeverv Upota paying certain duties^ be c nap. 
imj^orted'and warehoufed for exportation. . But , j^ 
upon fuch exportation, no part of thefe duties 
tredrnwn back. Our manufa£turers are unwil* 
lingy.H'&emSt that even this reilri6ted import* 
atton fiioiild be encouraged, and are afraid left 
fome.part of thefe goods fliould be flolen out df 
theiwarehoufe, and thus come into competition 
mth'ihoir own. It is under thefe regulations 
otkfy that we can import wrought filks, French 
camhnos and lawusi caliicoes painted^ printed, 
iUined»; or dyedi &c. 

'•.WAMKre. unwilling even to be the carriers of 
Frepoh gdods^ and cboofe rather to forego a pro- 
fit. to ourftlvei^ than to fuffbr thofe wl^om we 
confider as our enemies, to make any profit by* 
our means. . Not only half thd old fubfidy, but 
the fecond twenty-^five per cent, is retained upon 
the exportation: of all French goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the 0I4 
fubfidy^ die drawback allowed upon the exports- 
tion of all wines amounti^l to a great deal, more 
than half the* duties which were, at that time, 
psid upctn thoir. importation ; and it feems, At 
that time, to have been the objedt of the legiC» 
lature to give fomewhat mpre than ordinary en« 
coumgement to the.carrying trade in wine. Se» 
veraliof the otiiec duties too, which were iixt^ 
pofed, either. ,at the fame time, or fubfeqiient ta* 
the. old fubfidy V what is called the additional 
dutyt the new iUbfuly, ^ tlie one-tliird and two* 
thirds iiubfidies, the iiepoft, 1692, the coinage on 
^in^, . wer^ Allowed to . be wholly drawn back 
. ! :. li upon 
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BOOK vapon exportation. All thofe dutiaSy however^ 
j ^' except the additional dutj and impoft 169s » be^ 
ing paid down in ready money, upon importau 
tion, the intereft of fo large a fiim occafioncd 
an expence, which made it imreafonable to es» 
peft any profitable carrying trade in this article* 
Only a part, therefore, oi the duty called the 
impoft on wine, and no part of the twenty-five 
pounds the ton upon French wines, or of the 
duties impofed in 17459 in 1763, and in 1778^ 
were allowed to be drawn back upon export*' 
tion. The two impolls of five per cent., impoCidi 
in 1779 and 1781, upon all the former duties of 
cuitoms^ being allowed to be wholly donni 
back upon the exportation of all othw goodly 
were likewife allowed to be drawn back upon 
that of wine« The laft duty that has been 
particularly impofed upon wine, that of 1780, 
is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indol- 
gence, which, when fo many heavy duties are 
retained, moft probably coidd never occafion 
the exportation o£ a fingle ton of wine. Thefe 
rules take place with regard to all places of law* 
ful exportation, exc^t the Britifli colonies in 
America* 

The 15th Charles IL chap. 7., called an $St 
for the encouragement of trade, had given Ghreat 
Britain the monopoly of fupplying the colonies 
with all the commodities of the growth or mt- 
ttu£Ei/&ure of Europe ; and confequently with 
wines. In a country of fo jBxtenfive a coaft si 
our North American and Weft Indian aAo* 
jues, where our authority was always fo vt^ 

4. flendefi 
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tiender, and where the inhabitants were allowed chap. 
tt cnry out, in their own ihips, their non^* 
cotiinerated commodities, at firft, to all parts of 
tidlnpef and afterwards^ to all parts of Europe 
South of Cape Finifterre, it is not very probable 
flHi this monopoly could ever be much re« 
IjlteAed $ and' they probably^ at all times^ found 
iceans of bringing back fome cargo from the 
coimtnes to which they were allowed to carry 
out ofne. They feem however, to have found 
feme dUfficulty in importing European wines 
tma the places of their growth, and they could 
not wdl import them from Great Britain, where 
tbgj were loaded with many heavy duties, of 
wfddi a confiderable part was not drawn back 
upon exportation. Madeira wine, not being 
a Eur(q)ean commodity, could be imported 
diredUy into America and the Weil Indies, 
countries which^ in all their non-enumerated 
commodities, enjoyed a free trade to the ifland 
cf Madeira. Thefe circumflances had probably 
introduced that general tafle for Madeira wine, 
winch our officers found eftabliflied in all our 
colonies at the commencement of the war which 
began in 17559 and which they brought back 
wiA them to the mother-country, where that 
wine had not been much in falhion before. 
Upon the conclufion of that war, in 1763 (by the 
4tii Geo. III. Chap. 15. Se6t. 12.), all the duties^ 
except 3/. 10^., were allowed to be drawn back) 
tqpon the exportation to the colonies of all wines^ 
except Firench wines, to the commerce and con« 
fiimption of which, national prejudice would 
' voh. III. s allow 
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BOOK allow no fort of encouragement. The period 
j^^ , between the granting of this indulgence and the 
revolt of our North American colonies was 
probably too (hort to admit of any confiderable 
change in the cuiloms of thoie countries. 

The fame a£tt which^ in the drawback upon 
all wines, except French wines, thus favoured 
the colonies fomuch more than other countries} 
in thofe, upon the greater part of other cfm^ 
modities, favoured them much left. Upon the 
exportation of the greater part of commodities 
to other countries, half the old fubfidy was 
drawn back. But this law enafted, that no part 
of that duty fliould be drawn back upon the 
exportation to the colonies of any commoditiest 
of the growth or manufafture either of Europs 
or the Eaft Indies, except wines^ white caUiooes 
and muflins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted 
for the encouragement of the carrying trade, 
which, as the freight of the ihips is frequently 
paid by foreigners in money, was fuppoied to be 
peculiarly fitted fbr bringing gold and filver into 
the country. But though the carrying trade 
certainly deferves no peculiar encouragement, 
though the motive of the inftitution was, per* 
haps, abundantly iboliih, the inftitutioQ itfelf 
ieems reaibnable enough. Such drawbacks can* 
not force into this trade a greater ihare of the 
capital of the country than what would have 
gone to it of its own accord, had there been no 
duties upon importation. They only prevent 
its being excluded altogether by thoie duties. 

the 



The carrying trade, though it deferves no pre* chap. 
ftrence, ought not to be precluded^ but to be , j^ ^ 
left free like all other trades; It is a nectary 
fefource for thofe capitals which cannot find 
employment either in the agriculture or ^in the 
AtanufaAures of the country, either in its home 
trade or in its foreign trad^ of confumption» 

The revenue of the cu(l6mii, inftead of Cuffer* 
ing, profits from fuch drawbacks, by that part of 
the duty which is retained. If the whole duties 
had been retained, the foreign goods upon which 
they are paid, could feldom have been exported^ 
nor eonfequently imported, for want of a market. 
The duties, therefore, of which a part is re» 
tiuned, would never have been paid* 

TheEd reafons feem fufficiently to juitify draW* 
backs, and would juiliiy them, though the whole 
duties, whether upon tiiie produce of domeftic 
induftry, or upon foreign goods, were always 
drawn back upon exportation* The revenue of 
ezcMb would in this cafe, indeed, fuifer a little, 
and ihait of the cuftoms a good deal more ; but 
the natural balance of induilry, the natural 
divifion and diftribution of labour, which is 
always more or lefs difturbed by fuch duties, 
would be more nearly re^eilabliihed by fuch 
* regulation. 

Hiefe reafons, however, will juftify drawbacks 
only upon exporting goods to thofe countries 
which are altogether foreign and independent, 
not to thofe in which our merchants and manu^ 
fa£turers enjoy a monopoly. A drawback, for ex* 
ample, upon the exportation of European goods 

a 2 to 
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B o o K to our American colomes, wiU not always occa* 
^^ flon a greater exportadon than what would have 
taken place without it. By means of the momv 
poly which our merchants and manufafturers 
enjoy there, the fame quantity might frequently, 
perhaps, be i^^nt thither, though ihe whole 
duties were retained. The drawback, there- 
fore, may frequently be pure loft to the reirMue 
of exdfe and cuftoms, without altering the ftate 
of the trade, or rendering it in any rei(>eft more 
extenfive. How &r Aich drawbacks esft be 
juftifled, as a proper encouragement to the in* 
duftry of our colonies, or how fkr it is advm« 
tageous to the mother-country, that tiiey iboiild 
be exempted from taxes which are paid by all 
the reft of their feliow-fiibjeAs, will iqppear here' 
after when I come to treat of colonies* 

Drawbacks, however, it muft always be trader'' 
itood, are ufeful only in thofe cafes in which the 
goods for the exportation of which th^ an 
given, are really exported to Come fbreign coum 
try ; and not clandeftinely re-imported into our 
own* That fome drawbacks, particulaily thoie 
upon tobacco, have frequently been abuibd in 
this manner, and have given occafion to many 
frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue and 
to the fair trader, is well known* 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Botmtiess 

BOUNTIES upon exportation are, in Great chap. 
^ Britain, frequently petitioned for, and ,_J^ 
fbmetimes granted to the produce of particular 
branches of domeftic induftry. By means of 
fhem t>ur merchants and manufadturers, it ii^ 
pretended, will be enabled to fell their goods as 
dieap or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign 
market A greater quantity, it is faid, will 
thus be exported, and the balance of trade con* 
iequeptly turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a 
monopoly in the foreign, as we have done in the 
home market. We cannot force foreigners to 
buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next bed expedient, it has been 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. 
It it in this manner that the mercantile fyftem 
propofes to enrich the whole country, and to put 
money into all our pockets by means of the 
balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thofe branches of trade only which cannot be 
carried on without them. But every branch of 
trade in which the merchant can fell his goods 
for a price which replaces to him, with the ordi- 
nary profits of flock, the whole capital employed 
in preparing and fending them to market, can be 

s 3 carried 
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BOOK carried on without a bounty. Every fuch branch 
j v^ ^ is evidently upon a level with all the other 
bjranchei of trade which are carried on without 
bountiei, and cannpt therefore require one more 
than they. Thofe trades only re(|uire bounties 
in which the merchant is obliged to fell his 
goods for a price wliicb (Iocs not replace to him 
his capital, together with tiie ordinary profit i 
or in which he is obliged to fell them for left 
than it really cods him to fend them to maricet* 
The bounty is given in order to make up thb 
I0A9 and to encourage him to continue, or per« 
baps to begin, a trade of which the expence is 
iUppo&d to be greater tiian the returns, of which 
every operation eats up a part of the capital 
employed in it, and which is of fuch a nature, 
that, if all othi^r trades refembled it, there would 
foon be no capital left in the country. 

The trades, it is to be obfcrved, which are 
carrie<l on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones which can be carried on between two 
nations for any conftderable time together, in 
ibch a manner as that one of them ihall always 
and regularly lofe, or fell its goods for left than 
it really cods to fend them to market. But if the 
bountv did not repay to the merchant what he 
would otherwife lofe upon the price of bit goods, 
bis own int^reft would foon oblige him to 
employ his ftock in another way, or to iind out 
a trade in which the price of the goods would 
replace to him, with the ordinary profit, the 
capital employed in fending them to market. 
The efie^ of bounties, like that oi' all the other 

expedients 
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expedients of the mlramtile fyftem^ can only be char 
to force the trade of a county i4lo a channel 
much lefs advantageous than chat in which it 
would naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-infoi^med author of 
the tra&s upon the corn-trade has ihown very 
dearly, that fince the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of com was firil eftabliihed, the price of the 
com exported, valued moderately enough^ has 
exceeded that of the corn imported, valued very 
high, by a much greater fum than the amount o£ * 
the whole bounties which hav^ been paid during 
that period. This, he imagines, upon the true 
principles of the mercantile lyftemt is a clear 
proof that this forced corn trade is beneficial to 
the nation ; the value of the exportation exceed* 
ing that of the importation by a much greater 
fum than the whole extraordinary expence which 
the public has been at in order to get it exported* 
He does not confider that this extraordinary 
expence, or the bounty, is the fmallefl part 
of the expence which the exportation of com 
really cofts the fociety. The capital which the 
fiinner employed in raifing it, muil like wife be 
taken into the account. Unlefs the price of the 
com ^hen Ibid in the foreign njarkets replaces, 
not only tlie bounty, but this capital, together 
with the ordinary profits of (lock, the fociety is 
A lofer by the difference, or the national flock 
is £b much diminilhed. But the very reafon for 
which it has been thought necefTary to grant a 
bounty, is the fuppofed infufficiency of the price. 

do tliiSf 
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The xwtdLge price of Wtn^ it has been iaid$ 
has fallen cottfi4yably fince the eftablifhment of 
the bounty. Tnat the average price of com be- 
gan to faU fomewhat towards the end of the laft 
century, and has continued to do fo during the 
courfe of the £xty«four firfl years of the prelenti 
I have already endeavoured to ihow. But this 
event, fuppofing it to be as real as I believe it to 
be, muft have happened in fpite of the bounty, 
«nd cannot poffibly Jiave happened in. confe* 
quence of it. It has happened in France, as 
well as in England, though in IVance there 
was, not only no bounty, but, till 1764, the 
^exportation of com was fubjefted to a general 
prohibition. This gradual fall in the average 
price of grain, it is probable, therefore, is ulti- 
inately owing neither to the one regulation nor 
to the other, but to that gradual and infenfible 
rife in the real value of filver, which, in the 
&cA book of this difcourfe, I have endeavoured 
to fhow has taken place in the general marl^et 
of Europe, during the courfe of the prefent 
urentury* It feems to be altogether in^offible 
that the bounty could ever contribute to lower 
the price of grain. 

In years of plenty, it has already been 
obferved, the bounty, by occafioning an extraor* 
dinc^ry exportation, neceflarily keeps up the price 
of corn in the home market above what it would 
naturally fall to. To do fo yras the avowed 
purpplfe of the inftitution. In years of fcarcity, 
though the bounty is frequently fuipended, yet 
the great exportation which it ogcafions in years 
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e£ plenQr, muft frequently hinder more or lefi chap. 
the plenty of one year from relieving the (carcity 
of another. Both in years of plenty, and in 
years of fcarcity, thereifore, the bounty necef- 
fiurily tends to raife the money price of com 
fomewhat higher than it otherwife would be in 
the home market. 

That, in the aS;ual ilate of tillage, the bounty 
muft neceflarily have this tendency, will not, I 
iq[>prehend, be difputed by any reafonable perfon« 
But it has been thought by many people that 
it tends to encourage tillage, and that in two 
different ways ; firfl, by opening a more exten- 
five foreign market to the corn of the farmer, it 
tends, they imagine, to increafe the demand for, 
and confequently the production of that com* 
modity; and fecondly, by fecuring to him a 
better price than he could otherwife expe£l 
in the aAual ilate of tillage, it tends, they 
fuppofe^ to encourage tillage. This double 
encouragement muil, they imagine, in a long 
period of years, occafion fuch an increafe in the 
production of corn, as may lower its price in the 
home market, much more than the bounty can 
raiie it, in the a6lual ilate which tillage may, at 
the end of that period, happen to be in, 

I anfwer, that whatever exteniion of the foreign 
market can be occaiioned by the bounty, muil, 
in every particular year, be altogether at the 
expence of the home market ; as every buihel of 
corn which is exported by means of the bounty, 
and which would not have been exported 
witliout the boimty, would have remained in the 

home 
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BOOK home market to increafe the confumptiony tnd 
to lower the price of that commddity. The 
(iorn bounty, it is to be obferved, as weU as 
every other bounty upon exportation, impofes 
two different taxes upon the people ; firft, the 
tax which they are obliged to contribute, in 
order to pay the bounty ; and fecondly, the tax 
which arifes from the advanced price of the 
commodity in the home market, and which,, as 
the whole body of the people are purchaf^rs of 
com, muil, in this particular commodity, be paid 
by the whole body of the people. In this parti- 
cular commodity, therefore, this fecond tax is 
by much the heavieft of the two. Let us 
fuppofe that, taking one year with another, the 
bounty of five fhillings upon the exportation of 
the quarter of wheat, raifes the price of that 
commodity in the home market only fixpence 
the bufhel, or four (hillings the quarter, higher 
than it otherways would have been in the actual 
ilate of the crop. Even upon this very mode- 
rite fuppofition, the great body of the people, 
over and above contributing the tax which pays 
the bounty of five fhillings upon every quarter 
of wheat exported, muft pay another of four 
fhillings upon every quarter which they them- 
felves confume. But, according to the very well 
informed author of the trails upon the corn- 
trade, the average proportion of the com ex^ 
ported to that confumed at home, is not more 
than that of one to thirty-one. For every five 
fhillings, therefore, which they contribute to the 
payment of the firfl tax, they mufi contribute fix 

pounds 
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poundi four (hillings to the payment of the c H A P. 
lecond* So very heavy a tax lipon the firft ne- ,_^^ 
cefflary of life, mud either reduce the fubiiilence 
of the labouring poor, or it muft occafion fome 
•ugmentation in their pecuniary wages, propor- 
tionable to that in the pecuniary price of their 
iubfiftence. So far as it operates in the one 
way, it muft reduce the ability of the labouring 
poor to educate and bring up their children, and 
muft, fo far, tend to reftrain the population of 
the country. So far as it operates in the other, 
it muft reduce the ability of the employers of 
the poor, to employ fo great a number as they 
otherwife might do, and muft, fo far, tend to 
reftrain the induftry of the country. The ex- 
traordinary exportation of com, therefore, occa- 
fioned by the bounty, not only, in every par- 
ticular year, diminifhes the home, juft as much 
as it extends the foreign market and confqmp- 
tion, but, by reftraining the population and in- 
duftry of the country, its final tendency is to 
ftiint and reftrain the gradual exteniion of the 
home market; and thereby, in the long run, 
rather^ to diminifh, than to augment, the whole 
market and confumption of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of 
eom, however, it has been thou^t, by render- 
ing that commodity more profitable to the far- 
mer, muft neceffarily encourage its production. 

I anfwer, that this might be the cafe if the 
efFe^ of the bounty was to raife the real price 
of com, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
quantity of it, to maintain a gre&ter number 

of 
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BOOK of labourers in the fame maimer, whether Jibenp]^ 
^* moderate, or fcan^, that other labourers BXt 
commonly maintained in his neighbourhood* 
But neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any 
other human inflitution, can have any fiich 
effe€fc. It is not the real, but the nominal price 
of com, which can in any confiderable degree 
be effected by the bounty. And though the tax 
which that inftitution impofes upon the whde 
body of the people, may be very burdenfome to 
thofe who pay it, it is of very little advantage 
to thole who receive it. 

The real effe£t of the bounty is not fo much 
to raiie the real value of com, as to degrade the 
real value of filver ; or to make an equal quan- 
tity of it exchange for a imaller quantify, not 
only of com, but of all other home-made com^ 
modities : for the money price of com regulates 
that of all other home-iqade commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, which 
muft always be fuch as to enable the labourer to 
purchafe a quantity of com fuffident to main- 
tain him and his family either in the liberal, 
moderate, or fcanty manner in which the advan* 
cing, itationary or declining circumftances of the 
fociety oblige his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price oi all the otlier 
parts of the rude produce of land, which, in 
every period of improvement, muft bear a cer- 
tain proportion to that of com, though this 
proportion is different in different periods. It 
regulates, for example, the money price of grafs 
und hay, of butcher's meat, of hoifes, and the 

main« 
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flbiiiteitance of horfes^ of land carriage confe- c H A P« 
quantL}^, or of the greater part of the inland com* .^^'_ 
jaence of the country. 

Bf rq^ladng the money price of all the other 
psrtff o£ the rude produce of land^ it regulates 
that of the materials of almoft all manufa6lures« 
By r^pilating the money price of labour, it re* 
gnlates that of manufacturing art and induftry. 
And hy regulating both, it regulates that of the 
complete manufacture* The money price of 
labour, and of every thing that is the produce 
eitherbf land or labour, muilnecefiarily either rife 
€r fidl in proportion to the money price of com. 

Though in coiifequence of the bounty, there^ 
fof ^ the fiurmer Ihould be enabled to fell his com 
for fimc ihillings a bufliel inilead of three and 
fisqpence^ and to pay his landlord a money rent 
pfioportionable to tins rife in the money price of 
hia produce } yet if, in confequence of this rife 
in tibe price of corn, four ihillings will purchafe 
no more home-made goods of any other kind 
than three and fixpence would have done before, 
neither thecircumftances of the farmer, nor thofe 
of the landlord, will be much mended by this 
change. The farmer will not be able to culti- 
vate much better : the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purchafe of foreign 
commodities tiiis enhancement in the price of 
€om may give tiiem fome little advantage. In 
that of home-made commodities it can give them 
none 9t all. And almofl the whole expence of 
Ae fitrmer, and the far greater part even of that 
of the landlord, is in home-m^de commodities^ 

I • That 
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BOOK That degradation in the value of iilirer which 
^^' is the effect of the fertility of the minet^ and 
which operates equally, or very near equally^ 
through the greater part of the commercial worid, 
is a matter of very little confequence to anypar^ 
ticular country. The confeijuent rife of aU mo* 
ney prices, though it does not make thoie who 
receive them really richer, does not make them 
really poorer* A fer vice of plate becomes really 
cheaper, and every thing elfe remains preciiely 
of the fame real value as before. . 

But that degradation in the value of filver 
which, being the effect either of the peculiar 
iltuation, or of the political iniUtutions of a par« 
ticular country, takes place only in that countryt 
is a matter of very great confequenoe^ which^ 
far from tending to make any body really richer, 
tends to make every body really poorer. The 
rife in the money price of all commodities, which 
is in this cafe peculiar to that country, tends to 
difcoufage more or lefs every fort of induftry 
which is canied on within it, and to enable 
foreign nations, by fumifhing almofl aU forts of 
goods for a fmaller quantity of filver than its 
own workmen can afford to do, to underfell 
them, not only in the foreign, but even in the 
home market. 

It is the peculiar fltuation of SpaiiL and For* 
tugal as proprietors of the mines, to be the dif^ 
tributors of gold and filver to all the other 
countries of Europe. Thofe metals ought na* 
turally, therefore, to be ibmewhat cheaper in 
Sjpain and Portugal than in any other part of 

1 Europe. 



Europe. The diflference, however, fhould be c hap« 
W0 more than the amount of tlie freight and in** ^* 
finance ; and, on account of the great value and 
finall bulk of thofe metals, their freight is no 
great matter, and their infurance is the fiune as 
that of any other goods of equal value* Spain 
and Portugal, therefore, could fuiter very little 
firom their pecuUar fituation, if they did not 
aggravate its diiadvautages by their political 



. Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and iilver, load that cx« 
portation with the expence of fmuggiing, and 
raife the value of thofe metals in other countries 
la much more above what it is in their own, by 
the whole amount of this expence* When you 
dam up a ilream of water, as foon as the dam 
is full, as . much water muil run over the dani« 
bead as if there was no dam at all. The pro* 
hibition of exportation cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and filver in Spain and Portu- 
gal than what they fan afford to employ, than 
what. the annual produce of their land and 
labour will allow them to employ, in coin, 
pbite^ gilding, and other ornaments of gold and 
filver. Wlien they have got this quantity the 
dam is full, and the whole ilream which flows 
in afterwards mud run over. The annual ex* 
portation of gold and filver from Spain and 
Portugal accordingly is, by all accounts, not- 
withftanding thefe reilraints, very neux* equal to 
the whole annual importation. As the water, 

however. 
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BOOK however, mail always be deeper behind the 
^'_ ^_^ dam-head than before it, fo the quantity of gold 
and filver which thefe reftraintd detain in Spain 
and Portugal mu(l| in proportion to the annual 
produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than what ifl to be found in other countriei* 
llic higher and (Ironget the dam-head, the 
greater muft be the difference in the depth of 
water behind and before it. The higher the tax, 
the higher the penalties with which the pro- 
hibition is guarded, the more vigilant and fevere 
the police which looks after the execution of tiie 
law, the greater muft be the difference in the 
proportion of gold and filver to the annual pro* 
duce of the land and labour of Spain and Porto* 
gal, and to that of other countries. It is fidd 
accordingly to be very confiderable, and that 
you frequently find there a profufion of plate in 
houics, where there is nothing elfe which would^ 
in other countries, be thought fuitable or cof* 
refpondent to this fort of magnificence. The 
cheapnefs of gold and filvcf, or what is the fame 
thing, the dcarnefH of all commodities, which is 
the ncccflary eflfefil of this redundancy of the 
precious metals, difcon rages both iJie agriculture 
and manufaclurcs of Spain and Portugal, and 
enables foreign nations to fupply them with many 
forts of rude, and with ahnoft all forts of manu- 
faftured produce, for a linalier quantity of gold 
and filver than what they thcmfelves can either 
raife or make then) for at liome. The tax and 
prohibition operate in two different wayf. Thej 

not 
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not only lower very much the value of the chap. 
precious metals in Spain and Portugal, but by ^_^ ^ 
detaining there a certain quantity of thofe metals 
which would otherwife flow over other countries, 
they keep up their value in thofe other countries 
Ibmewhat above what it otherwife would be, 
and thereby give thofe countries a double ad* 
vantage in their commerce with Spain and For* 
tugal. Open the flood-gates, and there will pre* 
fently be lefs water above, and more below, the 
dam-head, and it will foon come to a level in 
both places. Remove the tax and the prohi- 
bition, and as the quantity of gold and filver 
will diminifh confiderably in Spain and Portugal, 
fo it will increafe fomewhat in other countries, 
and the value of thofe metals, their proportion 
to the annual produce of land and labour, will 
ibon come to a level, or very near to a level, in 
all. The lofs which Spain and Portugal could 
fuftain by this exportation of their gold and filver 
would be altogether nominal and imaginar}\ 
The nominal value of their goods, and of the 
annual produce of their land and labour, would 
fyllj and would be expreffed or reprefented by a 
fmdler quantity of filver than before : but their 
real value would be the fame as before, and 
would be fufiicient to maintain, command, and 
employ, the fame quantity of labour- As the 
nominal value of their goods would fall, the reil 
value of what remained of their gold and filver 
would rife, and a fmaller quantity of thofe 
metals woidd anfwer all the fame purpofes of 
commerce and circulation which had employed a 
vot III. T greater 
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BOOK greater quantity before. The gold and filver 
j ^ which would go abroad woUld'not go abroad fot 
nothing, but would bring back an equal value 
of goods of fome kind or another* Thofe goods 
too would not be all matters of mere luxury and 
expence, to be confumed by idle people who 
produce nothing in return for their confumption. 
As the real wealth and revenue of idle people 
would not be augmented by this extraordinary 
«xp9rtation of gold and filver, fo neither would 
their confumption be much augmented by it. 
Thofe goods would, probably, the greater part 
of them, and certainly fome part of them, con- 
fift in materials, tools, and provifions, for the 
employment and maintenance of induflrious peo- 
ple, who would ^reproduce, with a profit, tlie 
full value of their confumption. A part of the 
dead flock of the fociety would thus be turned 
into aftive flock, and would put into motion a 
greater quantity of induftry than had b^eri em- 
ployed before. The annual produce of their 
land and labour would immediately be aug- 
mented a little, and in a few years would, pro- 
bably, be augmented a great deal ; their induflvy 
being thus relieved from one of the mofl op- 
preflive iurdens which it at prefent laboui^s 
under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of com 
necefTarily operates exa6lly in the fame way as 
this abfurd policy of Spain and Portugal- 
Whatever be the a^ual flate of tillage, it renders 
our corn fomewhat dearer in the home market 
than it- otherwife would be in that date, and 

a fomewhat 
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fomewhat cheaper in the foreign ; and as the c H A P« 
average money price of corn regulates more oi^ 
left that of all other commodities, it lowers the 
value of filver confiderably in the one, and tends 
to raiie it a little in the other. It enables fo- 
reigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to 
eat our com cheaper than they otherwife could 
do, but fometimes to eat it cheaper than even 
our own people can do upon the fame occafions y 
as we are aflured by an excellent autliority, that 
of Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own 
workmen from furnilliing their goods for fo fmall 
a quantity of filver as tliey otherwife might do i 
and enables the Dutch to furnifh their's for a 
fmaller. It tends to render our manufa6lures 
fomewhat dearer iu every market, and their's 
fomewhat cheaper tlian tliey otherwife would he% 
and confequently to give their iudullry a double 
advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raifes in the home market, 
not fb much the real, as the nominal price of our 
com, as it augments, not the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of corn can maintain 
and employ, but only the quantity of filver 
which it will exchange for, it difcourages our 
manufa6tures, without rendering any confider- 
able fervice either to our farmers or country 
gentlemen. It puts, indeed, a little more money 
into the pockets of both, and it will perhaps be 
fomewhat difficult to perfuade the greater part 
of them that this is not rendering them a very 
confiderable fervice. Ihit if tliis money finks in 
its value, in the quantity of labour, provifions, 

T 2 and 
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K and home-made commodities of all diflkrnit 
^ kinds which it is capable of purchafingy as fldndl 
as it rifes in its quantity, the lervtce will be fitde 
more than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one fet of men in ike 
^de commonwealth to whom the bounty either 
was or could be eiTentially ferviceable. Thefe 
were the com merchants, the exporters and inw 
porters of corn. In years of plenty the bounty 
neceflarily occafioned a greater exportation than 
would otherwife have taken place ; and by hin- 
dering the plenty of one year from relieving the 
ibarcity of another, it occafioned in yean of 
fcarcity a greater importation than would other* 
wife have been neceflary. It increafed the bu- 
fineis of the corn merchant in both ; and in yean 
of fcarcity, it not only enabled him to import t 
greater quantity, but to fell it for a better price, 
and conibquently with a greater profit than he 
could otherwife have made, if the plenty of ose 
year had not been more or Icfs hindered from 
relieving the fcarcity of another. It is in this 
fet of men, accordingly, that I have obferved 
the greateft zeal for the continuance or renewal 
of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they impoied 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign 
corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount 
to a prohibition, and when they eftablifiied the 
bounty, fcem to have imitated the conduft of 
our manufa6turcr8. By the one inftitution, they 
fecurcd to ttiemfclves the monopoly of the home 
market, and by ttie other they endeavoured 

to 
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tp prevent that market from ever being over- 
Aocked with their commodity. By both tbey 
endeavoured to raife its real value, in the fame 
manner as our mimufadlurers had, by the like 
inftitutions^^ raifed the real value of many dif- 
ferent forts of manufaAured goods. They did 
Qpt perhaps attend to the great and eflential 
difference which nature has eflabliihed between 
corn and cdmoft every other fort of good;. 
WbeUt either by the monopoly of the home 
market, or by a bounty upon exportation, you 
enable our woollen or linen maqufaS^urers to fell 
theirgoods for fomewhat a better price than they 
-otberwife oould get for them, you raife, not only 
the nominal, but the real price of thofe goods. 
You render them equivalent to a greater quan- 
tity of labour and fubfillence, you encreafe not 
only, the nominal, but the real profit, the real 
.wealth and revenue of thofe manufacturers, and 
you enable them either to live better themfelves, 
.or to employ a greater quantity of labour in 
thalb particidar manufactures. You really en- 
courage thofe manufactures, and direCt towards 
them a greater quantity of the induftry of the 
country, than what would probably go to them 
. of its own accord. But when by the like inili- 
. tutions you raife the nominal or money-price of 
COrOi you do not raife its real value. You do 
. tu)i increafe the real wealth, the real revenue 
•either of our farmers or country gentlemen. 
Yom do not encourage the growth of corn, be- 
cgufe you do not enable them to maintain and 
employ more labourers in raifing it. The naturfd 

T 3 of 
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BOOK of things has ftamped upon 6om a real value 
^r^ which cannot be altered by merely altering its 
money price. No bounty upon exportation, no 
monopoly of the home market, can raife that 
value. The freeft competition cannot lower it. 
Through the world in general that value is equal 
to the quantity of labour which it can maintain, 
and in every particular place it is equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can maintain in the 
way, whether liberal, moderate, or fcanty, m 
which labour is commonly maintained in that 
place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re- 
gulating commodities by which the real value ot 
pH other commodities muft be finally meafiired 
and determined; com is. The real value of 
every other commodity is finally meafured and 
determined by the proportion which its average 
money price bears to the average money pric^ of 
com. The real value of com does not vary 
with thofe variations in its average money price, 
which fometimes occur from one century to 
another. It is the real value of iUver which 
varies with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home- 
made commodity are liable, firfl, to that general 
objection which may be mode to all the different 
expedients of the mercantile fyflcm; the ob- 
je^ion of forcing fome part of the induflry of the 
country into a channel lefs advantageous than 
that in which it would mn of its own accord : 
and, fbcondly, tq the particular objection of 
forcing it, not only into a ch^nel that is lefs 
fulvantageous, but into one that is aAu^lly dif- 

ftdvan^ 
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advantageous; the trade which cannot be carried chap. 

on but by means of a bounty being neceflarily a , y* 

lofiug trade. The bounty upon the exportation 
of com is liable to this further obje&ion, that it 
can in no refpedt promote the railing of that 
particular commodity of which it was meant to 
encoun^e the produAion. When qur country 
gentlemen, therefore, demanded the eflablifh- 
ment of tlie bounty, though they a6led in imi- 
tation of our merchants and manufa£lurers, they 
did not B& with that complete compreheniion of 
their own intereil which commonly dire£ts the 
conduct of thofe two other orders of people. 
They loaded the public revenue with a very 
confiderable expence ; they impofed a very heavy 
tax upon the w hole body of the people ; but they 
did not, in any fcniible degree, increafe the real 
value of their own commodity ; and by lowering 
fomewhat tlie real value of filver, they difi 
xx>uraged, in fome degree, the general induflry 
of the country, and, inftead of advancing, re^ 
tarded more or lefs the improvement of their 
own lands, which neceflarily depends upon the 
general induftry of the country. 

To encourage the production of any commo* 
dity, a bounty upon produAion, one ihould 
imagine, would have a more direct operation, 
than one upon exportation. It would, befides, 
impofe only one tax upon the people, that which 
they muft contribute in order to pay the bounty. 
Inftead of raifing, it would tend to lowex the 
price of the commodity in the home market ; 
f^nd thereby, inftead of impofing a fecond tax 

T 4 upo^ 
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BOOK upon the people, it might, at leaft in part, re« 
^^[;_^ pay them for what they had contributed to the 
^ firft. Bounties upon produftion, however, have 
been very rarely granted. The prejudices eila^ 
bUihed by the commercial fyflem have taught 
us to believe, that national wealth arifes more 
immediately from exportation than from pro- 
duAion. It has been more favoured accord- 
ingly, jas the more immediate means of bringing 
money into the country. Bounties upon pro- 
duction, it has been faid too, have been found 
by experience more liable to frauds than thofe 
upon exportation. How far this is true, I know 
not. That bounties upon exportation have been 
abufed to many fraudulent purpofes, is very 
well known. But it is not the intereil of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the great inventors 
of all thefe expedients, that the home market 
fliould be overftocked with their goods, an event 
which a bounty upon production might fome- 
times occafion, A bounty upon exportation, bj 
enabling them to fend abroad the furplus part, 
and to keep up the price of what remains in the 
home niarkot, effectually prevents this. Of all 
the expedients of the mercantile fyflem, accord- 
ingly, it is the one of which they are the fondeft. 
I have known the different undertakers of fome 
particular works agree privately among them- 
felves to give a bounty out of their own pockets 
upon the exportation of a certain proportion of 
the goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
fucceeded fo well, that it more than doubled the 
pice of their goods in the home market, not. 

withflanding 
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^thftanding a very confiderable iiicrcafe in the c H A p. 
produce. The operation of the bounty upon J \ 
corh mull have been wonderfully different, if it 
luM lowered the money price of that commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon produ6tion, 
however, has been granted upon fome particular 
occafions. The tonnage bounties given to the 
white-herring and whale-fifheries may, perhaps, 
be confldered as fomewhat of this nature. They 
tend directly, it may be fuppofed, to render the 
goods cheaper in the home market than they 
otherwiie would be. In other reipe6ts • their 
eflfe6ts, it mull be acknowledged, are the fame as 
thofe of bounties upon exportation. By means 
of them a part of the capital of the country is 
employed in bringing goods to market, of which 
the price does riot repay the coll, together with 
the ordinary profits of llock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to thofe 
iilheries do not contribute to the opulence of the 
nation, it may perhaps be thought that they 
contribute to its defence, by augmenting the 
mimbcr of its failors and Ihipping. This, it 
may be alleged, may fometimes be done by 
means of fuch bounties at a much fmaller ex- 
pence, than by keeping up a great Handing 
navy, if I may ufe fuch an expreffion, in the 
fame way as a Handing army. 

Notwithllanding thefe favourable allegations, 
however, the following confiderations difpofe me 
to believe, that in granting at lead one of thefe 
bounties, the legiflature has beep very grofsly 
impofed upon. 

. Firft, 
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Firft, the herring bufs bounty Teems too large^. 

From the commencement of the winter Miing^ 
1 77 1 to the end of the winter fifhing 17819 the 
tonnage bounty upon the herring bufs iiihery has 
been at thirty ihillings the ton. During theie 
eleven years the whole number of barrels caught 
by the herring bufs fifhery of Scotland amounted 
to 378,347. The herrings caught and cured at 
fea, are called fea flicks. In order to render 
them what are called merchantable herrings, it 
is neceflary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of fait ; and in this cafe, it is reckonedt 
that three barrels of fea flicks, are ufually re- 
packed into two barrels of merchantable her- 
rings. The number of barrels of merchantable 
herrings, therefore, caught during thefe eleven 
years, will amount only, according to this 
account, to 252,2314.. During iJiefe eleven 
years the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 
155,463/. 11^. or to 8^. aid. upon every barrel 
of fea flicks, and to. 12s. 3^(/. upon every barrel 
of merchantable herrings. 

The fait with which thcfe herrings are cured. 
Is fometimes Scotch, and fometimes foreign fait ; 
both which are delivered free of all excife duty 
to the fifh-curers. The excife duty upon Scotch 
f^lt is at prefent is. 6d. that upon foreign fait 
1 08. the bufhel. A barrel of herrings is fuppofed 
to require about one bufhel and one«fourth of a 
bufhel foreign fait. Two bufhels are the fup- 
pofed average of Scotch f^lt. If the herrings are 
entered for exportation, no part of this duty is 
paid up J if entered for home confUmptipn, 

whether 
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Whether the herrings were cured with foreign or c H A P. 
^th Scotch fait, only one Ihilling the barrel is . J^'^ 
paid up. It was the whole Scotch duty upon a 
bulhel of fait, the quantity which, at a low eftima- 
tion, had been fuppofed neceflary for curing a 
barrel of herrings. In Scotland, foreign fait is 
very little ufed for any other purpofe but the 
curing of fifli. But from the 5th April 1771, 
to the 5th April 1782, the quantity of foreign 
(alt imported amounted to 936,974 bufhels, at 
eighty-four pounds the buihel : the quantity of 
Sbotch fait delivered from the works to the fifh- 
curers^ to no more than 168,226, at fifty-fix 
ptfunds the bufhel only. It would appear, there- 
fore, that it is principally foreign fait that is 
uied in the fifheries. Upon every barrel of her- 
rings exported there is, befides, a bounty of 
as. 8d. and more than two-thirds of the bufs 
caught herrings are exported. Put all thefe 
things together, and you will find that, during 
ihefe eleven years, every barrel of bufs caught 
herrings, cured with Scotch fait when exported, 
has cofl government lys. ii^d.-^ and when en- 
tered for home confumption 14^. 3^^. : and that 
every barrel cured with foreign fait, when ex- 
ported, has coil government i/. ys. ^Id.^ and 
when entered for home confumption i/. 3^. gld. 
The price of a barrel of good merchantable her- 
rings runs from feventeen and eighteen to four 
and five and twenty fhillings ; about a guinea at 
ftQ average*. 

f See the accounts at the end of the volume. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, the bounty to the white herring 
fiihery is a tonnage bounty; and is proportioiied 
to tlie burden of the fhip, not to her diligence 
or fuccefs in the fiihery ; and it has, I am afnid, 
been too common for veflels to fit out for the 
fole purpofe of catching, not the fifli, but the 
bounty. In the year 1759, when the bounty was 
at fifty (hillings the ton, the whole buft fiQiery 
of Scotland brought in only four barrels of ies 
fticks. In that year each barrel of lea fticks coft 
government in bounties alone 113/. i5#«) each 
barrel of merchantable herrings 1 59/. 'js. 6ds 

Thirdly, the mode of fiihing for which this 
tonnage bounty in the white herring fiihery has 
been given (by bufles or decked veflels firom 
twenty to eighty tons burthen), feems not fb well 
adapted to the fituation of Scotland as to that of 
Holland ; from the practice of which country it 
appears to have been borrowed. Holland lies 
at a great diilance from the feas to which her- 
rings are known principally to refort; and can, 
therefore, carry on that fiihery only in decked 
veflels, which can carry water and provifions 
fufiicient for a voyage to a diftant fea. But the 
Hebrides or weltern iflands, the iflands of Shet- 
land, and the northern and north-weftem coalls 
of Scotland, the countries in whofe neighbour- 
hood the herring fiihery is principally carried on, 
are every where interie6ted by arms of the fea, 
which run up a confiderable way into the land, 
and, which, in the language of the country, are 
called fea-lochs. It is to thefe fea-lochs that 
the herrings principally refort during the fea- 

foHR 
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Smn in which they viiit thofe feas ; for the rifits c H A p^' 
of this, and, I am aflured, of many other forts of ^ _^* 
fifh, are not quite regular and conftant. A 
boat fifhery, therefore, feems to be the mode of 
fifhing bell adapted to the peculiar fituation of 
Scotland : the filhers carrying the herrings on 
ihore, as fail as they are taken, to be either cured 
or confumed frefh. But the great encourage- 
ment which a bounty of thirty fhillings the ton 
gives to the bufs fifhery, is neceflarily a difcou* 
ragement to the boat fifhery ; which, having no 
ftich bounty, cannot bring its cured fifh to market 
upon the fame terms as the bufs fifhery. The 
boat fifhery, accordingly, which, before the 
eftablifhment of the bufs bounty, was very con- 
fiderable, and is faid to have employed a number 
of feamen, not inferior to what the bufs fifhery 
employs at prefent, is now gone almoft entirely 
to decay. Of the former extent, however, of 
this now ruined and abandoned fifliery, I mufl 
acknowledge, that I cannot pretend to fpeak with 
much precifion. As no bounty was paid upon 
the outfit of the boat-fifhery, no account was taken 
of it by the officers of the cufl:oms or fait duties. 
Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during 
certain feafons of the year, herrings make no in- 
confiderablc part of the food of the common 
people, A bounty, which tended to lower their 
price in the home market, might contribute a 
good deal to the relief of a great number of our 
fellow-fubjefts, whofe circumflances are by no 
means affluent. But the herring bufs bounty 
contributes to no fuch good purpofe. It has 
ruined the boat fifhery, which is, by far, the 

befl 
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BOOK bed adapted for the fupply of the home markety 
^\ ^ and the additional bounty of as. 8rf. the barrel 
upon exportation, carries the greater part, mora 
tlian two thirds, of the produce of the buis 
fifliery abroad. Between thirty and forty years 
ago, before theeilabliilimentofthe buis bounty, 
fixteen fhiUings the barrel, I have been aflured, 
was tlie common price of white herrings. Be- 
tween ten and fifteen years ago, before the boat 
fifhery was entirely ruined, the price is iaid to 
liave run from feventcen to twenty (hillings the 
barrel. For thefe lait five years, it has, at an 
average, been at twenty -five ftiiUings the barrel 
This high price, however, may have been owing 
to the real fcarcity of the herrings upon the 
coaft of Scotland. I mud obferve too, that the 
cafk or barrel, which is uiually fold with the 
herrings, and of which the price is included in 
all the foregoing prices, has, fince the com- 
mencement of the American war, riien to about 
double its former price, or from about three 
fhiUings to about fix fliillings. I mufl likewife 
obferve, that the accounts I have received of 
the prices of former times, have been by no 
means quite uniform and confident ; and an old 
man of great accuracy and experience has afiTured 
me, that more than fifty years ago, a guinea was 
the ufual price of a barrel of good merchantable 
herrings; and this, I imagine, may dill be 
looked upon as the average price. All accounts, 
however, I think, agree, that the price has not 
been lowered in the home market, in confe* 
quence of the bufs bounty. 

When 
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When the Undertakers of fiflieries, after fuch c H A ?• 
h'beral bounties have been bellowed upon them, , y * 
continue to fell their commodity at the fame, or 
even at a higher price than they were accuil 
tomed to do before, it might be expe6l;ed that 
their profits ihould be very great ; and it is not 
impi'obable that thofe of fome individuals may 
have been fo« In general, however, I have 
every reafon to believe, they have been quite 
otherwife. The ufual effe6t of fuch bounties is 
to encourage rafh undertakers to adventure in a 
bufinefs which they do not underftand, and what 
they lofe by their own negligence and ignorance, 
more than compenfates all that they can gain 
by the utmoft liberality of government. In 
1750, by the fame a6l which firft gave the 
bounty of thirty Ihillings the ton for the en* 
couragement of the white herring filhery (the 
23 Geo. II. chap. 24.), a joint flock company 
was ere6led, with a capital of five hundred thou- 
iand pounds', to which the fubfcribers (over and 
.above all other encouragements, the tonnage 
bounty jufl now mentioned, the exportation 
bounty of two fhillings and eight pence the bar- 
rel, the delivery of both Britilh and foreign fait 
duly free,) were, during the fpace of fourteen 
years, for every . hundred pounds which they 
fubfcribed and paid into the flock of the fo- 
ciety, entitled to three pounds a year, to be 
paid by the receiver-general of the cuftoms in 
equal half-yearly payments. Befides this great 
company, the refidence of whofe governor and 
clireS;ors was to be in l^^ndon, it was declared 

lawful 
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BOOK lawful to ereSt diiffcrent fUhing^-chftmberi in all 
j^ ^ the difTeretit crut-portu of the kingdom^ proidded 
a film not left than ten thoiifand pounds waaibb* 
fcribed into th<? capital of each, to be managed 
at itfi own ri(k, and for iiA own proilt and Uftk, 
The fame annuity, and the fame encourage- 
mentu of nil kinds, were given to the trade of 
thofe inferior chamberfi, m to that of the great 
company. The Aibfcription of the great eoni' 
pany was foon filled up, and feveral dURmmt 
fifhing'Chambcrs were created in the diffinrent 
out^ports of the kingdom. In (|>ite of all thefe 
encouragements, almoft all thofe different com- 
panics, both great and fhiall, lofl either the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals) 
fcarce a vcftigc now remains of any of theffli 
and the white herring fifhery is now entirely, 
or almofl entirely, carried on by private ad- 
venturers. 

If any particular manufo/iture was necefTary, 
indeed, for the defcnctc of the fociety, it might 
not always be prudent to depend upon our 
neighbours for the fupply ; and if f\ich manu- 
fofiture could not otJierwife be fbpported at 
home, it might not be unreafonable that all the 
other branches of induflry fhould be taxed in 
order to fupport it. The bounties upon the 
exportation of Briti(h«made faiUcloth, and Bri- 
rifh'made gun-powder, may, perhaps, both be 
irindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can yery foldom be reafonable 
to tax the induflry of the great body of the 
people, in order to fupport thai of fome par- 

4 tjcular 
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ticular clafs of manufadturers ; yet in the wan- chap. 
tonnefs of great profperity, when the public en- ^* 
joys a greater revenue than it knows well what 
to do with, to give fuch bounties to favourite 
manufactures, may, perhaps, be as natural, as to 
incur any other idle expence. In public, as well 
as in private expences, great wealth may, per* 
haps, frequently be admitted as an apology for 
great folly. But there mull furely be fome- 
thing more than ordinary abfurdity, in conti- 
nuing fuch profufion in times of general diffi-* 
culty and diftrefs. 

What is called a bounty is fometimes no more 
than a drawback, and confequently is not liable 
to the ikme obje^ions as what is properly a 
bounty. The bounty, for example, upon refined 
fugar exported, may be confidered as a draw- 
bacl^ of the duties upon the brown and mufco-^ 
vado fugars, from which it is made. The 
bounty upon wrought filk exported, a drawback 
of the duties upon raw and thrown filk im- 
ported. The bounty upon gunpowder exported, 
a drawback of the duties upon brimflone and 
iaitpetre imported. In the language of the 
cuiloms thofe allowances only are called draw« 
backs, which are given upon goods exported in 
the lame form in which they are imported. 
When that form has been fo altered by manu- 
facture of any kind, as to come under a new de- 
nomination, they are called bounties. 

Premiungis given by the public to artifts and 
manufacturers who excel in their particular oc- 
cupations, are not liable to the fame objections' 
VOL. lit. V as 



BOOK '^^ ho\mikn» 1\y rncoiirnging crxtraofdmafy dax^ 
^^ U?rity Atid ingGniiity^ tlicy fervcj to kisep up tli# 
emnhiion of tli« workmmi ftAtimlly emplojrud iti 

UkiTo rdtie^tivf; occiipationf^t ^^^ <^^^ ^^^ <!^^ 
iidcfftbk enoiigii t<Y ttirn towards an v otio of ifinfl 
A grctAtor (Imrr #/ thci (^Apitnl of tfiif amniev 
thiin wfiat would go to it of Jt» owfi ucemL 
'tilielt tGttdmtcy i» not to ovt^rinru tfio fmtttfil 
halnfiee of employments fiut fo r^md^r the wofff 
which Ifi done in citch a^ perfe/^ and complirtotf 
pofflhlo* Tlio (rxpencn (rf prcmlnm^, b&fidkf9# Iff 
very trifling j that of hmmihn very great* Tb« 
bounty tipon corn ahmo ha» fometimea coft tiur 
ptibliG in ono year more than throe huti4fed 
thmifknd potimb« 

UonntieA are fometlmej^ called premluitii, u 
dtawbackfi are fometime» called bounties* But 
we mufl In all cafeA attend to the tiature of 
the things without paying any regard to thir 
word* 
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I C> AN NOT cmicludo this chapter conceriiitig 
bountie^t witliotit obforving that the pfdfe^ 
which have been bellowed upon the law whkh 
rflabliihef» the boiiuty upon the eJtportatioft dT 
rorn« and upmi tliat (y/lem of regidation^ whkh 
\% conne/fled with it« are altogether unmerited* 
A partictdar (lamination of the nature of the 
C(;rn trado^ and <rf the principal Dritiih liiwi 

which relate to it^ will fufficietitly defnonftrate 

the 
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the truth of this aflertion. Tl)c great importance c l! A P. 

of this iUbjedt mull juftify tho length of the di- ^ ^ 

greffion. 

The trade of the corn merchant is compofed 
of fbur different branches, which^ though they 
may fometimes be all carried on by the lamo 
peiiqn » are in tlieir own nature four feparatc and 
diftin£t trades. Tliefe are, firft, the trade otthe 
inland dealer ; fecondly, that of the merchant 
importer for home conlumption ; tliirdly, that 
of the merchant exporter of home produce fur 
foreign confumption ; and) fourthly, that of the 
merchant carrier, or of the importer of corn in 
order to export it again. 

I. The intereil of the inland dealer, and that 
of the great body of the people, how oppofite 
foever they may at firfl fight appear, are, even 
in years of the greatcil fcarcity, exactly the fame# 
It is his intereil to raife the price of his corn as 
high as the real fcarcity of the feafon requires^ 
and it can never be his intereil to raiie it higher. 
By raifing tlie price he dilcourages the confump* 
tion, and puts every body, more or lels, but par- 
ticularly the inferior ranks of people, upon tlirill 
and good management. If, by raifing it too 
highy he difcourages the confumption lb much, 
that the fupply of the fealbn is likely to go be- 
yond the conlumption of the feafon, and io lail 
for fome time ailer the next crop begins to 
come in, he runs the hazard, not only of loiing 
a conliderable part of his corn by natural caufes, 
but of being obliged to fell what remains of it 
for much lefs than what he might have had 

u 2 for 
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B O o K for it feveral months before. If by not raifltig 
the price high enough he diicourages the (Bota^ 
fumption fo little, that the fupply of the feafiwk 
likely to fall {hort of the confumption of thefta- 
ion, he not only lofes a part of the profit which 
he might otherwife have made, but he expo&s 
the people to fuifer before the end of the fea&iix 
inflead of the hardfhips of a dearth, the dreads 
fid horrors of a famine. It is the intereil of the 
people, that their daily, weekly, and montfafy 
confumption, fhould be proportioned aa exaAly 
as poffible to the fupply of the lealbn. Tb% 
iBtereft of the inland com dealer is the fame. 
By fupplying them, as nearly as he can judge, iti 
this proportion, he is likely to fell all his com 
for the highefl price, and with the greatefl pro^ 
fit } and his knowledge of the ftate of the crq), 
and of his daily, weekly, and moftthly fales, 
enable him to judge, with more or lefs accuracy, 
how far they really are fupplied in this manner. 
Without intending the intereft of the people, he 
is neceflarily led, by a regard to his owQi in- 
tereft, to treat them, even in years of fcaneity, 
pretty much in the fame manner as the pnideBt 
mailer of a vefTel is fometimes obliged to treat 
his crew. When he forefees that provifionil^ are 
likely to run fhort, he puts them upon fhoft 
allowance. Though from excefs of caution be 
fhould fometimes do this without any real ne- 
ceffity, yet all the inconveniencies which his ciW 
can thereby fuffer are inconfiderable, in coffl'* 
parifon of the danger, mifery, and mn, to which 

they might fometimes be expofed hy a left 

provident 
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provident conduct. Though from excefs of C H A P. 
gvarice^ in the fame manner, the inland corn ^' 
merchant fhould fometimes raife the price of his 
com fomewhat higher than the fcarcity of the 
&aibn requires, yet all the inconveniencies which 
tlie people can fufier from this condu6l, which 
eflfedlually feciures them from a famine in the 
end of the feafon, are inconfiderable, in cdmpa« 
rilbn of what they might have been expofed to 
by a more liberal way of dealing in the begin- 
ning of it. The corn merchant himfelf is likely 
to ihifer the mod by this exccfs of avarice ; not 
only from the indignation which it generally 
excites againil him, but, though be fliould efcape 
the effedts of this indignation, from the quantity 
of com which it neceflarily leaves upon his hands 
in the end of the feafon, and which, if the next 
iaafon happens to prove favourable, he muil 
always fell ibr a much lower price than he might 
otherwife have had. 

Were it poffible, indeed, for one great com- 
pany of merchants to poflefs themfelves of the 
whole crop of an extenfive country, it might, 
perhaps, be their intereil to deal with it as the 
Dutch are laid to do with the fpiceries of the 
Moluccas, to deftroy or throw away a confideraf 
Ue part of it, in order to keep up the price of 
the reft* But it is fcarce poilible, even by the 
violence of law, to eitabliih fuch an extenfive mo* 
nopoly with regard to corn ; and, wherever the 
law leaves the trade free, it is of all commodities 
the lead liable to be engrofled or monopo* 
hzed by the force of a few large capitals, 

u 3 which 
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BOOK which buy up the greater part of it. Not onfy 
j ^ , its value far exceeds what the capitals of a few 
private men are capable of purchafing, but fiip- 
pofing they were capable of purchafiug it, the 
manner in which it is produced rendera this 
purchaie altogether impra6ticable. As in every 
civilized country it is the commodity of whi^h 
the annual confumption is the greatell, to a 
greater quantity of induftry is annually employed 
in producing com than in produdng any o^er 
commodity. When it firft comes from the 
ground too, it is neceflarily divided among a 
greater number of owners than any other com- 
modity ; and thefe owners can never be col> 
led;ed into one place like a number of indepen- 
dent manufadturersy but are neceflarily fcatteied 
through all the different comers of the country. 
Thefe firil owners either immediately fupply the 
confumers in their own neighbourhood, or they 
fupply other inland dealers, who fupply thofe 
confumers. The inland dealers in corn, Uierefore, 
including both the farmer and the baker, are 
neceflarily more numerous than the dealers is 
any other commodity, and their diiperfed fitua- 
tion renders it altogether impoflible for them to 
enter into any general combination. If in a year 
of fcarcity, therefore, any of them fliould find 
that he had a good deal more corn upon hand 
than, at the current price, he could hope to dif- 
pofe of before the end of the feafbn, he would 
never think of keeping up this price to bis own 
lofs, and to the fole benefit o{ his rivals 
and competitors, but would immediately lower 

it, 
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it, in order to get rid of his corn before the new chap. 

crop began to come in. The fame motives, the , ^ 

fiune interefls, which would thus regulate the 
eondu6fc of any one dealer, would regulate that 
of every other, and oblige them all in general to 
fell their com at the price which, according to 
the bed of their judgment, was mod fuitable to 
the fcarcity or plenty of the feafon. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the hiftory 
of the dearths and famines which have affli6led 
any part of Europe, during either the courfe of 
the prefent, or that of the two preceding cen- 
tunes, of feveral of which we have pretty exa6l 
accounts, will find, I believe, that a dearth never 
has arifen from any combination among the in- 
land dealers in corn, nor from any other caufe 
but a real fcarcity, occafioned fometimes, per. 
haps, and in fome particular places, by the 
waite of war, but in by far the greateft number 
of cafes, by the fault of the feafons ; and that a 
fiimine has never arifen from any other caufe 
but the violence of government attempting, by 
improper means, to remedy the inconveniencies 
of a dearth. 

In an extenfive corn country, between all the 
different parts of which there is a free commerce 
and communication, the fcarcity occafioned by 
the moil unfavourable feafons can never be fo 
great as to produce a famine ; and the fcantied 
crop, if managed with frugality and oeconomy, 
will maintain, through the year, the fame num-» 
ber of people that are commonly fed in a more 
affluent manner by one of moderate plenty, 

u 4 The 
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BOOK The feafons moil unfavourable to the crop are 
^^* thofe of exceffive drought or exceflive rain. But, 
as com grows equally upon high and low lands, 
upon grounds that are difpofed to be too wet, 
and upon thofe that are difpofed to be too dry, 
either the drought or the rain which is hurtful 
to one part of the country is favourable to 
another ; and though both in the wet and in the 
dry feafon the crop is a good deal lefs than in 
one more properly tempered, yet in both what 
is loft in one part of the country is in fome 
meafure compen fated by wliat is gained in the 
other. In rice countries, where the crop not 
only requires a very moift foil, but where, in a 
certain period of its growing, it muft be laid 
under water, the effe6ls of a drought are much 
more difmal. Even in fuch countries, however, 
the drought is, perhaps, fcarce ever fo univerial, 
as necefTarily to occafion a famine, if the govern- 
ment would allow a free trade. The drought in 
Bengal, a few years ago, might probably have 
occafioned a very great dearth. Some improper 
regulations, fome injudicious reftraints, impofed 
by the fervants of the Eaft India Company upon 
the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy 
the inconveniencies of a dearth, orders all the 
dealers to fell their corn at what it fuppofes a 
reafonable price, it cither hinders them from 
bringing it to market, which may fometimes 
produce a famine, even in the beginning of the 
feafon j or if they bring it thither, it enables 

the 
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the people, and thereby encourages them to con« 
fume it fo fail, as mud neceflUrily produce a 
fiuBine before tlie end of the feafon. The luili-* 
mited, unreilrained freedom of the corn trade, 
as it is the only effectual preventative of the mi« 
(bries of a famine, fo it is the bed paUiative of 
the inconveniencies of a deartli ; for the incon* 
yeniencies of a real fcarcity cannot be remedied; 
they can only be palliated. No trade dcferves 
more the full prote6lion of the law, and no trade 
requires it fo much ; becaufe no trade is fo much 
expofed to popular odium. 
. In years of Icarcity the inferior ranks of peo- 
pie impute their diftrefs to the avarice of the corn 
merchant, who becomes the objeft of their 
hatred and indignation. Inilead of making pro- 
fit upon fuch occalions, therefore, he is often 
in danger of being utterly ruined, and of having 
his magazines plundered and deftroyed by their 
violence. It is in years of fcarcity, however, 
when prices are high, that the corn merchant 
experts to make his principal profit. He is ge- 
nerally in contract with fom& farmers to furnifh 
him for a certain number of years with a certain 
quantity of corn at a certain price. This con- 
trad; price is fettled according to what is fup- 
pofed to be the moderate and reafonable, that iS|| 
the ordinary or average price, which, before the 
late years of fcarcity, was commonly about eight- 
and-twenty-lliillings for the quarter of wheat, 
and for that of other grain in proportion. In 
years of fcarcity, therefore, the corn merchant 
buys a great part of his corn for the ordinary 

price. 
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BOOK price, and fells it for a much higher. That 
j ^^ this extraordinary profit, however, is no more 
than fufScient to put his trade upon a fair level 
with other trades, and to compenfate the many 
lofles which he fuilains upon other occafions, 
both from the periihable nature of the commo- 
dity itfelf, and from the frequent and unforefeen 
flu6luations of its price, feems evident enough, 
from this fingle circumflance, that great fortunes 
are as feldom made in this as in any other trwit. 
The popular odium, however, which attends it 
in years of fcarcity, the only years in which it 
can be very profitable, renders people of cha- 
racter and fortune averfe to enter into it. It is 
abandoned to an inferior fet of dealers ; and 
millers, bakers, mealmen, and meal factors, to* 
gether With a number of wretched huckflers, are 
almoft the only middle people that, in the home 
market, come between the grower and the con* 
fumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, inftead of difi 
countenancing this popular odium againfl a trade 
lb beneficial to the public, feems, on the con- 
trary, to have authorifed and encouraged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VL cap. 14. it 
was en3^6ted, That whoever fhould buy any corn 
or grain with intent to fell it again, fhould be 
reputed an unlawful engrofTer, and fliould, for 
the firfl fault, fuffer two months imprifonment, 
and forfeit the value of the com ; for the fecond, 
fuffer fix months imprifonment, and forfeit 
double the value ; and for the third, be fet in 
the pillory, fuffer imprifonment during the king's 

pleafurfi 
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pleafiire^ and forfeit all his goods and chattels, chap. 
The ancient policy of moft other parts of Europe . ^'^ 
was no better than that of England. 

Our anceftors feem to have imagined that the 
people would buy their com cheaper of the far-* 
mer than of the com merchant, who, they were 
afraid, would require, over and above the price 
which he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant pro* 
fit to himfelf. They endeavoured, therefore, to 
annihilate his trade altogether. They even en* 
deavoured to hinder as much as poffible any 
middle man of any kind from coming in be* 
tween the grower and the confumer ; and this 
was the meaning of the many reilraints which 
they impofed upon the trade of thofe whom they 
called kidders or carriers of com, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exercife without a licence 
afcertaining his qualifications as a man of pro* 
bity and fair dealing. The authority of three 
Juftices of the peace was, by the flatute of 
Edward VI. neceflary, in order to grant this 
licence. But even this reftraint was afterwards 
thought infufficient, and by a flatute of Eliza* 
beth, the privilege of granting it was confined to 
the quarter-feffions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in 
this manner to regulate agriculture, the great 
trade of the country, by maxims quite difierent 
from thofe which it eftablifhed with regard to 
manu£i6tures, the great trade of the towns. By 
leaving the farmer no other cuflomers but either 
the confumers or their immediate fadtors, Xhe 
kidders and carriers of com, it endeavoured to 

4 force 
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BOOK force him to exercife the trade, not only of ft far* 
HL^ met, but of a corn merchant or corn retoiler. 
On the contrary, it in many cafes prohibited the 
manufa^urer from exercifing the trade of a (hop- 
keeper, or from felling his own goods by retail. 
It meant by the one law to promote the general 
intereft of the country, or to render corn cheap, 
without, perhaps, its being well underflood how 
this was to be done. By the other it meant to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the 
ihopkeepers, who would be fo much underibld 
by the manufacturer, it was fuppofed, that their 
trade would be ruined if he was allowed to retail 
at all. 

The manufacturer, however, though he had 
been allowed to keep a fhop, and to fell his own 
goods by retail, could not have underfold the 
common fhopkeeper. Whatever part of his ca< 
pital he might have placed in his (hop, he mud 
have withdrawn it from his manufacture. In 
order to carry on Iuh budnefs on a level with 
tliat of other people, as he mufi have had the 
pro(it of a manufacturer on the one part, fo he 
mud have had that of a ihopkeepcr upon the 
other. Let us fuppoie, for example, that in the 
particular town where he lived, ten per cent, was 
the ordinary pro(it both of manufa^uring and 
Ihopkeeping flock; he mud in this cafe have 
charged upon every piece of his own goods 
which he fold in his (hop, a prodt of twenty per 
cent. When ho carried them from his work* 
houfe to his (hop, he mud have valued them at 
the price for wluch he could have fold them to a 

dealer 
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dealer or (hopkeeper, who would harve bought CHAP. 
them by wholefale. If he valued them lower, . _^;, 
be loft a part of the profit of his manufadluring 
eapital. When again he fold them from his 
flw]ly unlefs he got the fame price at which a 
ftopkeeper would have fold them, he loft a part 
of the profit of his Ihopkeeping capital. Though 
he might appear, therefore, to make a double 
profit upon the fame piece of goods, yet as thefe 
goods made fucceflively a part of two diftinft 
capitals, he made but a finglc profit upon the 
whole capital employed about them ; and if he 
made lefs than his profit, he was a lofer, or did 
not employ his whole capital witli the fame ad- 
vantage as the greater part of his neighbours. 

What the manufadlurcr was prohibited to do, 
the farmer was in fome meafure enjoined to do ; 
to divide his capital between two different em- 
ployments ; to keep one part of it in his grana- 
ries and Rack yard, for fupplying the occafional 
demands of the market ; and to employ the 
other in the cultivation of Iiis land. But as he 
could not afford to employ the latter for lefs 
than the ordinary profits of farming ftock, lo 
he could as little afford to employ the former for 
lefs than the ordinary profits of mercantile ftock. 
Whether the ftock which really carried on the 
bufinefs of the corn merchant belonged to the 
perfon who was called a farmer, or to the perfon 
who was called a corn merchant, an equal pro^t 
was in both cafes requifite, in order to indemnify 
its owner for employing it in this manner ; in 
order to put his bufinefs upon a level with other 

trades. 
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BOOK trades, and in order to liindcr him from having 
JYl , an intereft to change h as foon as poflible for 
fome other. The farmer, therefore, who was 
thus forced to exercife the trade of a com mer* 
chant, could not afford to fell his com cheaper 
than any otiier com merchant would have been 
obliged to do in the cafe of a free compe* 
tition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole ftock 
in one finglc branch of bufinefs, has an advan^ 
tage of the fame kind with the workman who 
can employ his whole labour in one (ingle openu 
tion. As the latter acquires a dexterity which 
enables him, with the ikme two hands, to per« 
form a much greater quantity of work ; ib the 
former acquires fo eafy and ready a method of 
tranfa^ting his bufinefs, of buying and diQnifing 
of his goods, that with the fame capital he can 
tranfa^l a much greater quantity of bufmefs. As 
the one can commonly afford his work a good 
deal cheaper, fo the other can commonly afford 
his goods fomewhat cheaper than if his (lock and 
attention were both employed about a greater 
variety of objcfts. The greater part of manu« 
fa6turers could not afford to retail their own 
goods fo cheap as a vigilant and adive fhop<> 
keeper, whofe fole bufinefs it was to buy them 
by wholcfule, and to retail them again. The 
greater part of farmers could flill lefs afford to 
retail their own corn, to fupply the inhabitants 
of a town, at perhaps four or five miles dif^ 
tance from the greater part of them, fo cheap 
4is a vigilant and active (*0rn merchant, whofe 

ible 
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Sole biifineft it was to purchale com by whole* chap. 
lale, to ooUeet it into a great magaziue^ and to ^* 
setail it again. 

Tlie law which prohibited the manulaeturer 
fimm ezerdfing the trade of a (hopkeeper, endea* 
voured to force this divifion in the employment 
of ftock to go on falter than it might otherwile 
have done. The law which obliged the farmer 
to execcile the trade of a com merchant, endea* 
virmred to hinder it from going on fo falL Both 
Imrs were evident violations of natural libertv, 
and therefore unjuft ; and they were botli too as 
inqpolitic as they were unjuft. It is the interell 
of every fociety, that things of this kind (hould 
never either be forced or obftru&ed. The man 
ndio employs either his labour or liis (lock in a 
greater variety of ways than his fituation renders 
neceflaxyy can never hurt his neighbour by un« 
derfelling him. He may hurt himfelf, and he 
generally does fo. Jack of all trades will never 
be rich, fays the proverb. But the law ought 
always to trull people with tlie care of their own 
interefty as in their local fituations they mult ge« 
nerally be able to judge better of it than the 
legiflator can do. The law, however, which 
obliged the farmer to excrcife the trade of a 
com merchant, was by far the mod pernicious of 
the two. 

It obllm6led not only that divifion in the 
employment of Itock which is fo advantageous 
to every fociety, but it obftru6led likewife the 
improvement and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the farmer to carry on two trades in- 
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BOOK ftead of one, it forced him to divide his capital 
}y^ into two parts, of which one only could be em- 
ployed in cultivation. But if he had been at 
liberty to fell his whole crop to a corn merchant 
as fail as he could threfli it out, his whole capi- 
tal might have returned immediately to the land, 
and have been employed in buying more cattle, 
and hiring more fervants, in order to improve 
and cultivate it better. But by being obliged 
to fell his com by retail, he was obliged to keep 
a great part of his capital in his granaries and 
(lack yard through the year, and could not, 
therefore, cultivate fo well as with the fame 
capital he might otherwife have done. This law, 
therefore, neceffarily obftrufiled the improve- 
ment of the land, and, inftcad of tending to ren- 
der corn cheaper, muft have tended to render it 
fcarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would 
otherwife have been. 

After the bufinefs of the farmer, tliat of the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, if 
properly prote6led and encouraged, would con- 
tribute the moil to the raiiing of corn. It would 
fupport the trade of the farmer, in the lame man- 
ner as tlie trade of the wholefale dealer fupports 
that of the manufa6luren 

The wholefale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the manufa6lurer, by taking his goods 
off his hand as fait as he can make them, and by 
fometimes even advancing their price to him be- 
fore he has made them, enables him to keep his 
whole capital, and fometimes even more than 
his whole capital, conftantly employed in manu- 

I fa6luring. 
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Aftimhgy und i confe^uently to ■ manufa^re a chap. 
aoiocltfpre&ter qnanttty ofrgoodis than if he 'Wfts ^^*^ 
(faliged to di(|>ofe of them himfeU*to the imme- 
dbittt bottfomers, or even to theretailers^ An the 
«oayitaiof^the w^olefale merchant too i» genenally 
iliffieien^ to rcjrface that of many miemufa^hireiis, 
this intercourfe between him and them iViterefts 
the owner of a large ceipital to (bpport the 
^nrntH bJFa great niimber of fmall ones,- and to 
4ifllfl them in thofe lofles and mi8fo3i;une8 which 
jj^gHt otherwife prove ruinous to them, 
': As • inttercourie of the fkme kind univ^rfally 
ridUdbftOied' between the fanners and the corn 
niliichaiptdy 'wotild be attended . with effects 
*6qpkHlly bencfiml to the farmers. They would 
hit 'itaaUdd to keep their whole capitals, and 
even more than their whole capitals-, conftahtly 
^MplAy^lk^ cultivation. In cbfe of any of thofe 
fisonleiiMs, to w^iioh no trad^ is.tirk>re liable than 
^lisffsjtb^y' would find in their ordinary cuf- 
49Mii^'tlie WdfiHhy com merchant, a perfon who 
tdul both'^atf iiii(>erell to fupport them, and i^e 
Ullfficydj^doit^ and they would'noty as at ptefent, 
te'Viltif^y 'dependent upon the forbeahince 
<ff(Adii^laTidiord,!dr th^^ mercy of his ft^wAt^. 
)|Afte it pdfitble, as perhaps' it^ not, to ciflMblifh 
likif infttircotiife Unive^rfaliy, toil all at once, were 
llPj^bfiiMtf to turti sdl eit<>nce*thig' whole farming 
4Utfl00f th« kif^brh tOitsJ)roper bufinefs,' the 
|jMfiVB%ton 'Of iaWdj/withdtfewirtgit from every 
JirtM l^tt iAj>toymettt into \^ch an)r part of it m^y 
4ri^ ikPpMfttat divmed, aHd^were it poilibl^^ 3A 
illPtllk ^^iSappiftt fCnd'iiffift lipo^ occafioff the 
ii r. VOL. III. X operations 
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BOOK operations of this great ftock, to proTide M at 
j^;_^ otice another ftock atmoft equally greats R is 
not perhaps very eafy to imagine bow great, 
how extenfive, and how fudden would be the 
improvement which this change of circunw 
fiances would alone produce upon the whole 
Ace of the eountryr 

The ftatute of Edward VL, therefore, by 
prohibiting as much as poffible any middle man 
from coming in between the grower and the 
confumer, ^endeavoured to annihilate a trade, 
of which the free exercile is not onty the bed 
palUattve of the inconveniencies of a dearth, 
but the bed preventative of that calanuty t after 
the trade of the farmer, no trade contiibutnig 
fo much to the growing of com as that of the 
eom merchant* 

. The rigour of this law was afterwards foftened 
by feveral fubfequent jflatutes^ which fucceffivdy 
permitted the engrofling of com when the price 
of wheat ibould not exceed twenty, twenty<*four, 
thirty-two, and forty ihillings the quarter* At 
kit, by the sfth of CharlesIL c^j. the engrofflng 
or buying of com in order to fell it again, as 
long as the price of wheat did not exceed fbity- 
eight fhillings the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion, was declared lawful to sH 
perfons not being foreflallers, that is, not falling 
again in the lame market wkhin three mootha 
AU the freedom which the trade of; the inlsnd 
com dealer has ever yet enjoyedt waa heftoared 
upon it by this flatute,' The flatute ;C^ the 
twelfth of the prefent King,.whi€hfeimlailinioft 
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mil the other andent hiws againft engroflers and c B A P. 
Ibceftallen, does not repeal the reftri6tioiit of 
this partididar ftatute, which therefore ftiU 
oontinue in force* 

This ftatute^ however^ authorises in fbme 
meafiire two very abfurd popular prejudices* 

Firft, it fuppofes that when the price of 
wheat has rifen fo high as forty^ight (hillings 
thequarter, and that of other grain in proper* 
tioD^ com is likely to be ib engrofled as to hurt 
the people* But from what has been already 
fiudy it iSsems evident enough that com can at no 
pace be fb engrofled by the inland dealers as to 
hurt the people: and for^^eight ihillings the 
quarter bdfides, though it may be confidered as 
a veiy high price, yet in years of fcarcity it is a 
price which frequently takes place immediately 
after faarveft, when fcarce any part of the new 
crop can be ibid off, and when it is impoffible 
even for ignorance to fuppofe that any part of it 
can be & ei^ofled as to hurt the people. 

Secondly, it fuppofes that there is a certain 
price at which com is likely to be foreflalled, 
tiiat is, bought up in order to be fold again foon 
after in the fiune market, fo as to hurt the 
people. But if a merchant ever buys up com, 
cither going to a particular market or in a parti* 
cular market, in order to fell it again foon ailer 
in die ikme market, it muft be becaufe he judges 
duit the market cannot be fo liberally fupplied 
..Arough the whole feafon as upon that particular 
occafion, and that the price, therefore, muft 
ibon rife. If he judges wrong in this, and if the 

X z price 
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90 o K pfica doan iwl tife^ lie wit only loTai (llNi wlidl# 
1^^ , proftt (if the ftock wbifcii hi:! Mfiplgyi ' ini tM# 
Amntii^rv but n putt f>f' th«i itock itlbU)>t|y tlw 
cxprncc and \oih wtiicti rii^c^iTttrflytiittetMl tha 
tUyrifftff «n<i koi^ymfi^ of oom.^ llovbOf tk hjnkfelf^ 
tlii?r«<brOf much t^ioro cilmifiiiily.tiiiitike cftfi kart 
inrufi thq fmrticulfir f^cople wbiim fc« tftoy kinflcr 
ftom Aipplyiifg thoftil'elvM il[ioii that p*ticialMr 
morket dky, tMscnuiliBr tlH'y rMiy nftiinvftrck Aipply 
thirniibivM juill m chodp iipa» ciny other oiaiket 
dfty » 1 f lio ji tdgtfi r i jtfht 1 ' inA^iid of hurting tJio 
gr^^ftt body of the po«^^ ho rohcleri them ft i^loft 
importintt iervica. ' Hy tnakitig thorn fool tlit 
htconvoniMcion of a dc^artb ihmmfkBt oariior 
thfltn thiiy othorWiib irtlgWt do^= iio pif tfvotiti idioir 
If^eliftpf thorn nf^erwdrdu ib Ibverrly, jto tlM;/ 
oortfunly would 'ilo^ if tho ohfttpiioft 4if ftfict 
ouoourAftod tbofrvto conibme <yioif than Ibitod 
the real icutctty of the iodbu. ' When the ibttreity 
III rraU tho boil t^itttg thftfc can ho dotio ft>r ibt 
pc(ipl(} in to divJdo the iticoDvonienctcft oiVitei 
oquflUy nn pciifiblo throitgh lill thoi difieitnt 
tfioutbrt, And W0i?ks fttid dftyfiof the^ean The 
intorefi of th^* corn morohmtiauAefthlmtfhidjr 
to do thi«i M cxa^ly mi ho can r end^Aii 00 otJlor 
forfon can havo cither theiamointeDL'fl^ d^tfae 
^mo knowkntgis iir iha iatne'ubilitijBfa to^it ie 
oxA^Uy IM4 hOt thiH moil importmt^o^eriitietl'd 
oomtin^rcc ought to \h^ UxUiod tiiiireley iioiktn i 
or, it) oiUm* Words tlio corn tricUr^cfc^ far.tt 
ka<i a» conoertiN the fupply of iho bofllefl|Mrket» 
ought to be Icti perio6tly froe* ; ^ :-. 
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•«1!be%.popii)ai! fear of engroffingrand fore^ O h a r 
ilftUingiilay be conipiufed to th« fopultknte»ora ^^ 
^MMI >|u%iaiOM^ pf witchcraft . The uhfertunatd 
wretches accjuifedof this fattiter crime were not 
Wfi(ffi^ inPQOeilt of tlie misfov^nes intputed* to 
ti)fW»ir)^(m tlipfe ^ho haii^e been accuied of the 
j<miMtV • Tbe flaw ^liich put. an end to all pro- 
lJ9(B}jk^k9tt$ ligiLinft wit which put it out of 

99}^ nmi|:'s power to graitify hid owa malice by 
iMS^fikVg'his neighbour- of that ii^aginary orime, 
fi^^IMb •efib^ually to have pot an end to tbofe 
fears and fufpicions, by taking away ftihe great 
ClWlfti Whieh, ettbOuragJBd' «nd fupported them. 
l^^ifiW which (hould- rcftor^ entire freedoni to 
1itiQii»](iad tradi of >coniv would probably prora 
aH'filBe»6t)Mi to put an end to the popiilar tears o£ 
9Pgroffil>g %x\d foreAalling, ; ^ ' 

.*: The 15th of <Jharles II. c. 7. hpwever, with 
9U itf ivaperfe^tions, has perhaps contributed 
flOOre jlK>th to the plentiful fupply of the home 
Vlfiiikc^ JUkdtothe increafe of tillage, than any 
other law in the ilatute book* It is from this 
iMikuLt .the- inland corn trade has derived all the 
liberty, and protection, which it has ever yet 
enjoyed rapd both 'the fupply of the home 
market) and the interefl of tiUage, are much 
Upri) iB0e£i;uiiHy promoted by the inland, than 
ei<h^ by the importation or exportation trade. 

The proportion of the average quantity of all 
forts of grain imported into Ghreat Britain to that 
of all forts of grain confumed, it has been com- 
puted by the author of the tradts upon the com 

tradfii does not ^exceed that of one to five 
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BOOK hundred and feventy. For fuppljring ihe home 
^^ market, therefore, the importance of the inland 
trade mull: be to that of the importstiOB trade 
as five hundred and feventy to one. 

The average quantity of all Ibrta of graitt 
exported from Greltt Britain does not, according 
to the lame author, exceed the one-and-thirtieth 
part of the annual produce. For the encourage- 
ment of tillage, therefore, by providing a marint 
for the home produce, the importance of the 
inknd trade muft be to that of the exportatum 
trade as thirty to one. 

. I have no ^eat faith in political arithmetic, 
and I mean not to warrant the exaftnefi dT 
either of thefe computations. I mention them 
only in order to (how of how much lie& conie* 
quence, in the opinion of the moft judicious and 
experienced perfons, the foreign tnde of cwn is 
than the home trade. The great cheapness of 
com in the years immediately preceding the 
eftablifliment of the bounty, may peihaps, with 
reafbn, be afcribed in fome meafure to the 
operation of this ilatute of Charles IL, which 
had been enacted about five-and-twenty years 
before, and which had therefore full time to 
produce its effect. 

A very few words will iiifficiently explain all 
that I have to fay concerning the other three 
branches of the com trade'. 

II. The trade of the merchant importer of 
foreign com for home confumption, evidently 
contributes to the immediate fupply of the home 
market, and mufl fo far be immediately bene* 

ficial 
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ilcial to the great body of the people. It tends, char 
indeed, to lower fomewfamt the average money . y^ 
price of corn, but not to diminifli its real value, 
or the quanti^ of labour which it is capable of 
maintaining. If importation was at all times 
free^ our farmers and country gentlemen would, 
probably, one year with another, get Icfs money 
for their com than they do at prefent, when 
importation is at mod times in eflfe<% pr<Aibited ; 
but the money which they got would be of more 
value, wotdd buy more goods of all otlicr kinds, 
and would employ more labour. Tlicir real 
wealth, their real revenue, therefore, would be 
the fitme as at prefent, though it might be ex- 
pre(fed by a fmaller quantity of filver ; and they 
would neither be diikbled nor dtfeouraged firom 
cultivating com as much as they do at prefent. 
On the contraiy, as the rife in die real value of 
iHver, in confequence of lowering the money 
price of com, lowers fomewhat the money price 
of all other commodities, it gives the induftry 
ef the country, where it takes place, feme advan« 
tige in all foreign markets, and thereby tends 
to encourage and increafe that induftry. But 
the extent of the home market for com muft be 
in proportion to the general induftry of the 
country where it grows, or to the number of 
thofe who produce fometliing elfe, and there* 
fore have ibmething elfe, or what comes to the 
iame thing, the price of fomething elfe, to give 
in exchange for corn. But in every country the 
bome market, as it is the ncareft and moft con* 
fenient, fo is it likcwife the greatoft and moft 

X 4 important 
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BOOR important market for corn. That rife in the 
_|Xl_ J real value of iUvor, therefore, which is the effis6fc 
of lowering the. average money pncci .of com^ 
tends to enlarge the greateil and mod important 
market for corn, and thereby , to encourage^ 
initead of difcouragiug, its growth. 

By the I2d of Charles XI. c. 13, the importa- 
tion of wheat, whenever the price in the. home 
market did not exceed fifty-tliree fhiUings and 
four pence the (|uarter, was fubje6ted to a. duty 
of iixteen ihillings the quarter ; and to a duty of 
eight ihillings whenever the price did not exceed 
four pounds. Tlie former of thefc two prices 
has, for more than a century pail, taken place 
only in times ' of very great fcardty j and the 
latter has, fo far as I know, not taken place at 
all. Yet, till wheat had rilen above this latter 
price, it was by this llatute fubje^ed to a very 
high duty ; and, till it had rilen above, the for* 
mer, to a duty which amounted io a prohibition. 
The importation of other Ibrts of grain was 
retrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion to 
the value of the grain, almoii equally higli *. 

* Before the z^th of tlie prefent Kingi the following were the duties 
payable upon the importatioii oi' the diifercnt forts of grain : . 

Grain. Duties. Duthf, Huties. 

Beans to i%s, per qr. 198. lod. alter till 408. - zds. SdLthei^zad. 
Barley to 2Ks« . 19s, lod. 328. - i6a. xad. 

Malt 18 prohibited by the annual Malt-tax Bill. 
Oats to i6e. ' 58. xod. after 9{d«' 

F€aret0 4oa* z68»od« after 9|d« 

Rye to 36s. 195. led. till 408. - z68. 8d.theni2d. 

Wheat to 44s. 918. 9d. till 531. 4d. Z7S. then 8t« 

t tin 4l« asKi after tliat about xs. 4d. 
Buck, wheat to 328. per qr. to pay i68* 

Thcfc different dnties were inipofed, partly liy the %%^ of Charles IL 
in place of the Old SubOdy, partly by the New SubfSdyy by the One- 
third and Two-thirda Subfidy, aud by the Subfidy 1747. 

Subfe- 
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Subfeqaent laws Hill further increafed thgfe chap. 
duties. 

The diftrefi which, in years of fcarcity, the 
ftriA execution of thole laws might have brought 
iqxiii the people, would probably have been very 
great. But, upon fuch occafions, its execution 
was generally fufpendcd by temporary ilatutes^ 
which permitted, for a limited time, the im- 
portation of foreign corn. The neccHity of thele 
temporary ilatutes fufficicntly demonflrates tlie 
impropriety of this general one. 

Thefe reftraints upon importation, though 
prior to the eilablifhmcnt of the bounty, were 
diftated by the fame fpirit, by the fame prin-i 
ciples, whicli aflei'wards enabled tiiat regulation. 
How hurtful foever in themfelvcs, thefe or fome 
other reftraints upon importation became necefl 
iary in confequence of that regulation. If, when 
wheat was either below forty-eight (hillings the 
quarter, or not much above it, foreign corn 
could have been imported either duty free, or 
upon paying onlyafmall duty, it might have 
been exported again, with tlie benefit of the 
bounty, to the great lofs of* the public revenue, 
and to the entire perveriion of the inftitution, 
of which the objedt was to extend the market 
for the home growth, not that for the growth of 
foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant exporter of 
Qorn for foreign confumption, certainly does not 
contribute diredUy to the plentiful fupply of the 
home fnarket. It does fo, however, indirectly. 
From whatever fource this fupply may be ufuaUy 

drawn,^ 
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ooniy of the greater part of which there was no c H A P* 
drawback) and upon extraordinary occaflonsi ^^^ 
when a fcardty made it necelTary to fuf]pend 
thofb duties by temporary ilatutes, exportation 
waa always prohibited. By this fyftem of lawa^ 
therefore, the carrying trade was in effeSt pro* 
hibited upon all occaiions. 

That iyftem of laws, therefore, which is coiv 
ne£ted with tlio eftablifliment of the bounty, 
leems to defcrvc no part of the praife which has 
been bellowed upon it. The improvement and 
pro(|)ej:ity of Great Britain, which has been fo 
often alcribed to tliofe laws, may very eaflly be 
aeoounted for by other caules. That fecurity 
which the laws in Oreat Britain give to every 
man that he iliall enjoy the fruits of his own 
labour, is alone iiiflicicnt to make any country 
flourilh, notwithltauding thefe and twenty other 
abAird regulations of commerce } and this fecu« 
jity waa perfected by the revolution, much about 
the iame time that the bounty was eftablifhed. 
The natural eftbrt of every individual to better 
his own condition, when fuffered to exert itftlf 
with freedom and fecurity, is fo powerful a prln* 
ciple, tliat it is alone, and without any affiflance, 
not only capable oi carrying on the fpciety to 
wealth, and profperity, but of ibrmounting a 
hundcedampeirtinent obdru&ions with: which the 
foUy pf human laws too often incumbers itk ope^ 
rationa ; though the elFe^l of thefe obftrudtions 
ia always more or left either to encroach upon itjp 
fireedom, or to diminilh its fecurity. In Great 
Britain indttilry is perfedUy fecure s;>and though 

it 
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B o o R it is far from being perfe£tiy free, it ii^ as free mr 
^L^ 1 fr^^r than in any other part of Eitfopei * 

Thougli the period of the greateft prof^nty 
and improvement of Gre^t Britain, hM been 
pofterior to that fyftcm of laws which ip coh^ 
ne^ed with the bounty, we mull not upon that 
account impute it to tiiofe laws. It has been 
pofterior likewile to the national debt. But the 
jiational debt has moft aifuredly not been thfe 
caufeofit. 

Tliough the fyftem of laws which is cort. 
nested with the bounty, has exa3;ly the iame 
tendency with the police of Spain and Portugalv; 
to. lower fomewhat tlic value of the preciow 
metals in the country where it takes place ; yet 
Great Britain is certainly one of the rioheft 
countries in £urope, while Spain and Portugid 
are perhaps ^mong the moil beggarly. Thift 
difference of fituation, however, may eafily be 
accounted for from two different caufes. Firft, 
the tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portugal of 
exporting gold and iilver, and the vigilant police 
which watches over the execution of thofe laws, 
muft, ill two very poor countries, which between- 
them import annually upwards of fix millions 
iterling, operatc^v not only more direftly, but 
much more forcibly in , reducing ' the* value of 
thofe xnetala there, -than the corn laws oan do in 
Gxeat Britain^ And, fecondly, this bad policy 
i$ htit in thofe cocnitries counter4)alanccd by the 
general liberty and fecurity of the people. In* 
duflry is there neither ireenorfecure, and the 
civil and ecdefiailical governments of both ^pain 

2 and 
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and Portugal, are fUch a« would alone be AiA- c ha p. 
eient to perpetuate their prelent (late of poverty, , J^' 
oven though their regulationB of commerce were 
u wife ai the greater part of them are abfurd and 
Ibolitti. 

The 13th of the prefent King, c. 43. feems to 
have eftabliflied a new fyftem with regard to 
the corn laws, in many refpe£ls better tlian the 
ancient one» but in one or two refpe6);s perhaps 
not quite fo good. 

By this flatute the high duties upon importa* 
tion for home confumption are taken off fo foon 
as the price of middling wheat rifes to forty* 
eight (hillings the quarter ; that of middling rye, 
peafe or beans, to thirty-two (hillings } that of 
barley to twenty-four (Iiillings ; and that of oats 
to fixteen (hillings ; and inllcad of them a fmall 
duty is impofed of only fix- pence upon the quar- 
ter of wheat, and upon that of other grain in 
proportion. With regard to all thefe diflbrent 
fbrts of grain, but particularly with regard to 
wheat, the home market is thus opened to for 
reign fupplies at prices confiderably lower than 
before. 

By the fame (latute tlie whole bounty of five 
(hillings upon the exportation of \vhoat ceafes fo 
ibon as the price rifes to forty-four fiiillings tlie 
quarter, inftead of ibrty-cight, the price at which 
it ceafed before ; that of two fiiillings and fix- 
pence upon the exportation oi* barley ccalcs fo 
foon as the price riies to twenty ^two (hillings, 
inftead of twenty-four, the price at which it 

VOL. 111. Y ceafed 
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BOOK ceafed before ; that of two (hillings and fix-pence^ 
upon the exportation of oatmeal ceafes ib foon a^^ 
the price rifes to fourteen {hillings, inftead of 
fifteen, the price at which it ceafed before* The 
bounty upon rye is reduced from three (hillings 
and (ixpence to three (hillings, and it ceafes fo 
loon as the price rifes to twenty-eight (hillings, 
inftead of thirty-two, the price at which it ceafed 
before. If bounties are as improper as I have 
endeavoured to prove them to be, the fooner 
they ceafe, and the lower they are, fo much the 
better. 

The fame ftatute permits, at the loweft prices, 
the importation of corn, in order to be exported 
again, duty free, provided it is in the mean time 
lodged in a warehoufe under the joint locks of 
the King and the importer. This liberty, indeed, 
extends to no more than twenty-five of the dif* 
ferent ports of Great Britain. They are, how- 
ever, the principal ones, and there may not, 
perhaps, be warehoufes proper for this purpofe 
in the greater part of the others. 

So far this law feems evidently an improve- 
ment upon the ancient fyftem. 

But by the fame law a bounty of two (hillings 
the quarter is given for the exportation of oats 
whenever the price does not exceed fourteen 
(hillings. No bounty had ever been given be- 
fore for the exportation of this grain, no more 
than for that of peafe or beans. 

By the fame law too, the exportation of wheat 
is prohibited fo foon a? the priqe rife^ to forty* 

four 
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fimr (hillings the quarter ; that of rye fo foon as chap. 

it rifes to twenty-eight Ihillings ; that of barley ^ ^^ 

fo foon as it rifes to twenty-two Ihillings ; and 
that of oats fo foon as they rife to fourteen Ihil* 
lings% Thofe leveral prices feem all of them a 
good deal too low, and there feems to be an 
impropriety, befides, in prohibiting exportation 
altogether at thofe prccife prices at which that 
bounty, which was given in order to force it, 
is withdrawn. The bounty ouglit certainly either 
to have been withdrawn at a much lower pricey 
or exportation ought to have been allowed at a 
much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law feems to be inferior 
to the ancient fyftem. With all its imperfe6lions, 
however, we may ])erhaps fay of it what was faid 
of the laws of Solon, that, though not the beft 
in itielf, it is the beft which the interefts, preju- 
dices, and temper of the times would admit of. 
It may perhaps in due time prepare the way for 
11 better. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Treaties qf Commerce. 

WHEN a nation binds itfelfby treaty either CHAP, 
to permit the entry of certain goods '^• 
from one foreign country which it prohibits from 
all others, or to exempt the goods of one country 
from duties to which it fubjeds thofe of all others, 

Y a th« 



BOOR the country, or at leail the merchants and ma^ 
^' nufa^turers of the country, -whoSe commerce in 
to favoured, mud neceiTarily derive great adran-* 
tage from the treaty. Thofe merchants and 
manufaAurers enjoy a fort of monopoly in the 
country which it fo indulgent to them« That 
country becomes a market both more exten« 
live and more advantageous for their goods: 
more extenfive, becaufe the goods of other 
nations being either excluded or Aibje^d to 
heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity of 
theirs: more advantageous, becaufe the mer» 
chants of the favoured country, enjoying a fort 
of monopoly there, will oflen fell their goods for 
a better price than if expofed to the free com- 
petition of all other nations* 

8uch treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufae- 
turerg of the favoured, are ncceflarily diladvaiu 
tagcotui to thofe of the favouring country. A 
monopoly is thus granted againfl them to a fo^ 
reign nation ; and tliey muft frequently buy the 
ibreign goods they h;ive occafion for, dearer than 
if the free competition of other nations was ad- 
mitted. Tliat part of its own produce with 
which fuch a nation purchafes foreign goods, 
muA confequently be fold cheaper, becaufe when 
two things are exchanged for one another, the 
clieapneik of the one is a neceflary conieqaence, 
or rather is the fame thing with the deamefs of 
the other* The exchangeable value of its annual 
produce, therefore, is likely to be diminiihed by 
every fu^h treaty. This diminutioiit however, 

$ can 
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etfn fcarce amount to any pofitive lofs, but only chap. 
to a leflening of the gain which it might other- P \ 
wife make. Though it fells its goods cheaper 
than it otherwife might do, it will not probably 
fell them for lefs than they coil ; nor, as in the 
cafe of bounties, for a price which will not re- 
place the capital employed in bringing them to 
market, together with the ordinary profits of 
flock. The trade could not go on long if it did. 
Even the favouring country, therefore, may ftill 
gain by the trade, though lefs than if there was 
a free competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have 
been fuppofed advantageous upon principles very 
different from thefe } and a commercial country 
has fcmietimes granted a monopoly of this kind 
againil itfelf to certain goodd of a foreign nation, 
becaufe it expe6ted that in the whole commerce 
between them, it would annually fell more than 
it would buy, and that a balance in gold and 
filver would be annually returned to it. It is 
upon this principle that the treaty of commerce 
between England and Portugal, concluded in 
1703, by Mr. Methuen, has been fo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranfla- 
tion of that treaty, which confifts of three 
articles only :— 

ART. L 

His Sacred Royal Majelly of Portugal pro- 

mifes, both in bis own name^ and that of his 

dicceifojrt, to admit, for ever hereafter, into 

Y 3 Portugal, 
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BOOK Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the reft of the 
^L^ i woollen manufadlures of the Britifli, as was ac- 
cuitomed, till they were prohibited by the law ; 
neverthelefs upon this condition : 

ART. II. 

That is to lay, that Her Sacred Royal Majefly 
of Great Britain fliall, in her own name, and 
that of her fucceffors, be obliged, for ever here- 
after, to aditiit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain : fo that at no time, whether 
there fliall be peace or war between the king- 
doms of Britain and France, any thing more 
fliall be demanded for thefe wines by the name 
of cuflom or duty, or by whatfocver other title, 
directly or indire6lly, whether they fliall be im- 
ported into Great Britain in pipes or hogflieads, 
or other caflcs, than what fliall be demanded for 
the like quantity or meafure of French wine, 
deducting or abating a third part of the cuftom 
or duty. But if at any time this dedu6lion or 
abatement of cufl:oms, which is to be made as 
aforefaid, fliall in any manner be attempted and 
prejudiced, it fliall be juft and lawful for HJs 
Sacred Royal Majefty of Portugal, again to 
prohibit the woollen cloths, and the reft of 
the Britifli woollen nianufa6lures. 

ART. III. 

The Moft Excellent Lords the Plenipoten- 
tiaries promife and take upon themfelves, that 
their above-named mafters fliall ratify this treaty; 

and 
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and >ithin the fpace of two months the ratifi- chap. 
cations fliall be exchanged. ^ _vl 

By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes 
bound to admit the Engiilh woollens upon the 
iame footing as before the prohibition ; that is, 
not to raife the duties which had been paid be- 
fore that time. But it does not become bound 
to admit them upon any better terms than thofe 
of any other nation, of France or Holland for 
example. The crown of Great Britain, on the 
contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of 
Portugal, upon paying only two thirds of the 
4uty, which is paid for thofe of France, thei 
lirines moil likely to come into competition 
with them. So far this treaty, therefore, is 
Cjvidently advantageous to Portugal, and difad« 
vantageous to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a ma(ler«r 
piece of the commercial policy of England, 
Portugal receives annually from the Brazils a 
greater quantity of gold than can be employed 
in its domeftic commerce, whether in the fhape 
of coin or of plate. The furplus is too valuable 
to be allowed to lie idle and locked up in coffers, 
and as it can find no advantageous market at 
hom^, it mud, notwithflanding any prohibition, 
be fent abroad, and exchanged for fomething for 
which there is a more advantageous market at 
home. A large lliare of it comes annually to 
England, in return either for Englifh goods, or 
for thofe of other European nations that receivQ 
tbeir returns through England. Mr. BareUi 
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1 C9C ^MB mfcnMdl ifait tfct weddj padiet-boift from 
Ldbaa hdatp^ mm weA with another^ more 
dum i&r fftimftwd poonds in gold to England. 
Thm: §am hai fmbMf been exaggerated. It 
tpcniLi lUWCT t to nore than two miUions fix 
^Mud bw Ht dtenfail pounds a year, which is more 
sban tb( BnuSaaR: fi^pofed to afford* 

(ter BwwiJMiito were finne years ago out of 

SiMiMui widb lie crown of Portugal. Some 

pcvfliq^ whidk had been granted them, not bjr 

Efr but Ij tht fiee grace of that crown, at 

ndeedy it is probable, and in 

gfcater fiivours, defence and 

At crown of Great Britain, had 

edbear iuAi o ^rd or revoked. The pec^le, 

oifiillr Boft interefted in celebrating 

were then rather difpofed to 

ns|KRtenE teas k& advanti^eous than it had com« 

miHibr bcca HDogoied. The far greater part, 

aimaft dfae whole, thej fvetended, of this annual 

myi r tato M of gotd, was not on account of Great 

Blr^u^ but of odier Enropean nations; the 

snxcs and wizks of Portugal annually imported 

tfm> Gfevt Bdtam nearly annpeniating the value 

€f td» BtitiilL goods 6nt thither. 

Let vs IbpfMrfe, however, that the whole 
miini of Crreat Britain, and that it 
to a ftSk greater fum than Mr. Baretti 
jB&am to tOB^nae : this trade would not, upon 
that accooni, be more advantageous than any 
otber na which, for the fame value fent out, we 
r e cw ed an cqioal value of confinnable goods in 
tetucA* 

It 
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It is but a very fmall part of this importation chap. 
xirhiohy it can be fuppofed, is employed as an ^ ^' 
annual addition either to the plate or to the coin 
of the kingdom. The reft muft all be fent 
abroad and exchanged foi: confumable goods 
of fome kind or other. But if thofe confumable 
goods were purchafed direftly with the produce 
of Englilh induftry, it would be more for the 
advantage of England, than firft to purchafe with 
that produce the gold of Portugal, and after^ 
wards to purchafe with that gold thofe con-* 
fomable goods. A dire6t foreign trade of con- 
famption is always more advantageous than a 
round-about one ; and to bring the fame value 
of foreign goods to the home market, requires 
a much fmaller capital in the one way than in 
the other. If a fmaller (hare of its induftry, 
therefore, had been employed in producing goods 
fit for the Portugal market, and a greater in pro- 
ducing thofe fit for the other markets, where 
thofe confumable goods for which there is a 
demand in Great Britain are to be had, it would 
have been more for the advantage of England. 
To procure both the gold, which it wants for 
its own ufe, and the confumable goods, would, 
in this way, employ a much fmaller capital than 
at preient There would be a fpare capital, 
therefore, to be employed for other purpofes, 
in exciting an additional quantity of induftry, 
and in raifing a greater annual produce. 

Tliough Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little difll- 
culty in procuring all the annual fuppUes of gold 

which 
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BOOK which it wants, either for the purpofes of plate, 
^^ or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every 
other commodity, is always Ibme where or ano- 
ther to be got for its value by thofe who have 
that value to give for it. The annual furplus of 
gold in Portugal, befides, would ftill be fent 
abroad, and though not carried away by Great 
Britain, would be carried away by fome other 
nation, which would be glad to fell it again for 
its price, in the fame manner as Great Britain 
does at prefent. In buying gold of Portugal, 
indeed, we buy it at the firft hand ; whereas, in 
buying it of any other nation, except Spain, we 
ihould buy it at the fecond, and might pay fome- 
what dearer. This difference, however, would 
furely be too infignificant to deferve the pubUo 
attention. 

Almoft all our gold, it is faid, comes from 
Portugal. With other nations the balance of 
trade is either againft us, or not much in our 
favour. But we fhould remember, that the 
more gold we import from one country, the lels 
we muft neceflarily import from all others. The 
effefilual demand for gold, like that for every 
other commodity, is in every country limited to 
a certain quantity. If nine-tenths of this quan- 
tity are imported from one country, there re- 
mains a tenth only to be imported from all 
others. The more gold befides that is annually 
imported from fome particular countries, over 
and above what is requilite for plate and for 
coin, the more muft neceflarily be exported to 
ibme others j and the more that moft iufignifr 

cant 
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cant objeft of modern policy, the balance of c H A p. 
trade, appears to be in our favour with fome J^ ^ 
particular countries, the more it muft neceflarily 
appear to be againft us with many others, 
f It was upon this filly notion, however, that 
England could not fubfift without the Portugal 
trade, that, towards the end of the late war, 
France and Spain, without pretending either 
offi^nce or provocation, required the King of 
Portugal to exclude all Britifh Ihips from his 
ports, and for the fecurity of thi$ exclufion, to 
^ceive into them French or Spanifli garrifons. 
Had the King of Portugal fubmitted to tliofe 
Ignominious terms which his brother-in-law the 
King of Spain propofed to him, Britain would 
have been freed from a much gi'eater incon* 
veniency than the lofs of the Portugal trade, the 
hurden of fupporting a very weak ally, fo un» 
provided of every thing for his own defence, 
.that the whole power of England, had it been 
dire6led to that fingle purpofe, could fcarce per- 
haps have defended him for another campaign. 
.The lofs of the Portugal trade would, no doubt, 
have occafioned a confiderable embarraflment to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
or two, any other equally advantageous method 
of employing their capitals ; and in this would 
probably have confided all the inconveniency 
which England could have fuffered from this 
. potable piece of commercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and 
Silver i? n^th^r for th^ purpofe of plate nor of 

coin. 
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B q^o K coin, but of foreign trade. A round-abofot 
foreign trade of confumption can be carried on 
more advantageoufly by means of thefe metals 
than of almoft any other goods. As they ate 
the univerfid initruments of commerce, tihey are 
more readily received in return for all commo* 
dities than any other goods ; and on account of 
their fmall bulk and great value, it coils leis to 
tranlport them backward and forward from one 
place to another than almoft any other fi>rt of 
merchandize, and they lofe lefs of their value by 
being fo tranfported. Of all the commodities^ 
therefore, which are bought in one foreign 
country, for no other purpofe but to be fold or 
exchanged again for fome other goods in another, 
there are none fo convenient as gold and filver. 

In facilitating all the ^lifferent round*about 
foreign trades of confumption which are carried 
on in Great Britain, confifts the principal ad- 
vantage of the Portugal trade ; and though it is 
Hot a capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a con- 
£derable one. 

That any annual addition which, it can rea- 
sonably be fuppofed, is made either to the plate 
or to the coin of the kingdom, could require 
but a very fmaU annual importation of gold and 
filver, feems evident enough ; and though we 
liad no dire6l trade with Portugal, this final! 
quantity could always, fomewhere or another, 
be very eafily got. 

Though the goldfiniths trade be very con- 
fiderable in Great Britain, the fer greater part 
of the new plate which they atmnadly fell, is 

made 
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mule from other old plate melted down ; fo that chap* 
fbe addition annually made to the whole plate 
of the kingdom cannot be very great, and could 
require but a very finall annual importation. 

It is the fame cafe with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part 
•f the annual coinage, amounting, for ten years 
together, before the late reformation of the gold 
coin, to upwards of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds a year in gold, was an annual addition 
to the money before current in the kingdom. 
In a country where the expence of the coinage 
is defrayed by the government, the value of the 
coin, even when it contains its full flandard 
weight of gold and filver, can never be much 
greater than that of an equal quantity of thofe 
metals uncoined ; becaufe it requires only the 
trouble of going to the mint, and the delay per* 
haps of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity 
of uncoined gold and filver an equal quantity 
of thofe metals in coin. But, in every country, 
the greater part of the current coin is almoil 
always more or lefs worn, or othcrwife degene- 
rated from its ilandard. In Great Britain it 
was, before the late reformation, a good deal fo, 
the gold being more than two per cent, and 
the filver more than eight per cent, below its 
ftandard weight. But if forty-four guineas and 
a half, containing their full ilandard weight, a 
pound weight of gold, could purcliafe very little 
more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, 
forty-foiu: guineas and a half wanting a part of 

their weight could notpurcbafe a pound weight, 

and 
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BOOK and fomethinir was to be added in order to make 
^ ^ up the deficiency. The current price of gdld 
bullion at market, therefore, inilead of being) 
the fame with the mint price, or 46/, 14^. 6d. 
was then about 47/. 14^. and fometimes about 
forty-eight pounds. When the greater part of 
the coin, however, was in this degenerate con- 
dition, forty-four guineas and a half, freih from 
the mint, would purchafe no more goods in the 
market than any other ordinary guineas, becaufe 
when they came into the coffers of the merchant, 
being confounded with other money, they could 
not afterwards be diftinguifhed without more 
trouble than the difference was worth. like 
other guineas they were worth no more than 
46/. 14s. 6d. If thrown into the melting pot, 
however, they produced, witliout any fenfible 
lofs, a pound weight of ilandard gold, which 
could be fold at any time for between 47/. 14s. 
and 48/. either in gold or filver, as fit for all 
the purpofes of coin as that which had been 
melted down. There was an evident profit, 
therefore, in melting down new coined money, 
and it was done fo inftantaneoufly, that no pre- 
caution of government could prevent it. The 
operations of the mint were, upon this account, 
fomewhat like the web of Penelope ; the work 
that was done in the day was undone in the night. 
The mint was employed, not fo much in making 
daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 
very bed part of it which was daily melted down. 
Were the private people, who carry their 
gold and filver to the mint, to pay themfelves 

^ for 
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for the coinage, it would add to the value of c H A P« 
ihoCe metals in the fame manner as the falhion . ^* 
does to that of plate. Coined gold and filver 
would be more valuable than uncoined. The 
feignorage, if it was not exorbitant, would add 
to the bullion the whole value of the duty ; be- 
caufe, the government having every where the 
exclulive privilege of coining, no coin can come 
to market cheaper than they think proper to 
afford it. If the duty was exorbitant indeed, 
that is, if it was very much above the real value 
of the labour and expence requiiite for coinage, 
falfe coiners, both at home and abroad, might 
be encouraged, by the great difference between 
the value of bullion and that of coin, to pour in 
to great a quantity of counterfeit money as might 
reduce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the feignorage is eight 
per cent, no fenfible inconveniency of this kind 
is found to arife from it. The dangers to which 
a falfe coiner is every where expofed, if he lives 
in the country of which he counterfeits the coin, 
and to which his agents or correfpondents are 
expofed if he lives in a foreign country, are by 
far too great to be incurred for the fake of a 
profit of fix or feven per cent. 

The feignorage in France raifes the value 
of the coin higher than in propoition to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus 
by the edi6t of January 1726, the * mint price 

* See DI<flionaire des Monnoles^ torn. ii. article Seigneuragef 
p. 489. par M, Abot de BazinghcD; Confeiller-Comiifiure ea la Cour 
4«f Moimoin i^Pariu 
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9 O o K of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at 
j^ , feven hundred and forty livres nine fous and 
one denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight 
Paris ounces. The gold coin of France, making 
* an allowance for the remedy of the mint, con« 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of fine 
gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The 
mark of flandard gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about fix hundred and fevenly-one 
livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of 
ftandard gold is coined into thirty Louis-d'ors 
of twenty.four livres each, or into feven hun- 
dred and twenty livres. The coinage, therefinre, 
increafes the value of a mark of ftandard gdid 
bullion, by the difierence between fix hundred 
and feventy-one livres ten deniers, and feven 
hundred and twenty livres ; or by forty-height 
livres nineteen fous and two deniers. ' 

A feignorage will, in many cafes, take away 
altogether, and will, in all cafes, diminifli the 
profit of melting down the new coin. This 
profit always arifes from the difference between 
the quantity of bullion which the common cur- 
rency ought to contain, and that which it 
a6l;ually does contain. If this difference is leis 
than the feignorage, there will be lofs infi^ad of 
profit. If it is equal to the feignorage, there 
will neither be profit nor lefs. If it is greater 
than the feignorage, there will indeed be ibme 
profit, but lefs than if there was no feignorage, 
Jf, before the late reformation of the gold coin, 
for example, there had been a feignorage of five 
per cent, upon the coinage, there would have 
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b«en a lofs of three per cent, upon the melting c H A P. 
down of the gold coini If the feignorage had , J^ ^^ 
been two per cent, there would have been neither 
profit nor lofs. If the feignorage had been one 
per cent, there would have been a profit, but 
of one per cent, only inftead of two per cent. 
Wherever money is received by tale, therefore, 
Mtd not by weight, a feignorage is the moft 
affeftual preventative of the melting down of the 
coin^ and, for the fame reafon, of its exporta- 
tion. It is the befl and heavielt pieces that are 
commonly either melted down or exported ; be*- 
caufe it is upon fuch that the largefl profits are 
made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coin- 
age^ by rendering it duty-free, was firft ena6led, 
during the reign of Charles II., for a limited 
time; and afterwards continued, by different 
prolongations, till 1769, when it was rendered 
perpetual. The bank of England, in order to 
replenilli their coffers with money, are frequently 
obliged to carry bullion to the mint ; and it was 
more for their interefl, they probably imagined, 
that the coinage fhould be at the expence of the 
government, than at their own. It was, pto-^ 
bably, out of complaifance to tliis great com- 
pany that the government agreed to render this 
law perpetual. Should the cudom of weighing 
gold, however, come to be difufed, as it is very 
likely to be on account of its inconveniency ; 
fliould the gold coin of England come to be re- 
iieived by tale, as it was before the late te^ 
coinage, this great company may^ perhttpsi, And 
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9 o o K that they have upon this, as upon fome othef 
j^ ^ occafionsy miilaken their own interell not a 
little. 

Before the late recoinage, when the gold 
Q^rrency of England was two per cent, below it» 
ftandard weighty as there was no feignorage, it 
was two per cent, below the value of that qua.n- 
tity of ftandard gold bullion which it ought tfi 
have contained. When this great company, 
therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have 
it coined, they were obliged to pay for it two 
per cent, more than it was worth after the coin- 
age. But if there had been a feignorage of two 
per cent, upon the coinage, the common ^old 
currency, though two per cent, below its ftand- 
ard weight, would notwithftanding have been 
equal in value to the quantity of ftandard gold 
which it ought to have contained ; the value of 
the fafliion compenfating in this cafe the dimi- 
nution of the weight. They would indeed have 
l^ad the feignorage to pay, which being two per 
cent, their lofs upon the whole tranfa6tion would 
have been two per cent, exactly the fame, but no 
greater than it adlually was. 

If the feignorage had been five per cent, and 
the gold currency only two per cent, below its 
ftandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
have gained three per cent, upon the price of 
the bullion; but as they would have had a 
feignorage of five per cent, to pay upon the 
coinage, their lofs upon the whole tranfa6lion 
would, in the fame manner, have been exadlly 
twoperqenU 
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* If the feignorage had been only one per cent. chap. 

and the gold currency two per cent, below its , ^ 

ftandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
have loft only one per cent, upon the price of 
the bullion; but as they would likewife have 
had a feignorage of one per cent, to pay, their 
lofi upon the whole tranlli6lion would have been 
exaftly two per cent, in the fame manner as in 
all other cafes. 

If there was a reafonable feignorage, while at 
the fame time the coin contained its full ftandard 
weight, as it has done very nearly fince the late 
re-coinage, whatever the bank might lofe by the 
leigfiorage, they would gain upon the price of 
the bullion ; and whatever tliey might gain upon 
the price of the bullion, they would lofe by the 
leignprage. They would neither lofe nor gain, 
therefore, upon the whole tranfa6lion, and they 
would in this, as in all the foregoing cafes, be 
6xa6tly in the fame fituation as if there was no 
feignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is fo mode- 
rate as not to encourage fmuggling, the mer- 
chant who deals in it, though he advances, does 
not properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in* 
tlie price of the commodity. The tax is finally 
paid by the lad purchafer or confumer. But 
money is a commodity with regard to which 
every man is a merchant. Nobody buys it but 
in order to fell it again ; and with regard to it 
there is in ordinary cafes no laft purchafer or 
confumer. When the tax upon coinage, there-^ 
fore, is fo moderate as not to encourage falfo 
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BOOK coining, though every body advances the tax, 
nobody finally pays it j becaufe every body geto 
it back in the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate feignorage therefore would not 
in any cafe augment the expence of the bank, or 
of any other private perfons who carry their bul- 
lion to the mint in order to be coined, and the 
want of a moderate feignorage does not in any 
cafe diminifh it. Whether there is or is not a 
feignorage, if the currency contains its full 
ftandard weight, the coinage coils nothing to any 
body, and if it is ihort of that weight, the coin* 
age mufl always cofl the diiference between the 
quantity of bidlion which odght to be contained 
in it, and that which actually is contained in it 

The government, therefore, when it defrays 
the expence of coinage, not only incurs fome, 
fmall expence, but lofes fome fmall revenue 
which it might get by a proper duty ; and nei* 
ther the bank nor any other private perfons are 
in the fmallefl degree benefited by this ufelefs 
piece of public generofity. 

The directors of the bank, however, would 
probably be unwiUing to agree to the impoiition 
of a feignorage upon the authority of a fpecula* 
tion which promifes them no gain, but only pre- 
tends to infure them from any lofs. In the pre- 
ient fiate of the gold coin, and as long as it con- 
tinues to be received by weight, they certainly 
would gain nothing by fuch a change. But if 
the cuflom of weighing the gold coin ihould ever 
go into difufe, as it is very likely to do, and if 
the gold coin ihould ever fall into the fame flate of 
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degradation in which it was before the late re- 
coinage, the gain, or more properly the favings 
of the bank, in confequence of the impofition 
of a feignorage, would probably be very con- 
fiderable. The bank of England is the only 
company which fends any confiderable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almofl entirely^ 
upon it. If this annual coinage had nothing to 
do but to repair the unavoidable lofles and ne* 
ceflary wear and tear of the coin, it could feldom 
exceed My thoufand or at moil a hundred thou- 
fand pownds. But when the coin is degraded 
below its ftandard weight, the annual coinage 
muft, befides this, fill up the large vacuitiesr 
which exportation and the melting pot are con- 
tinually making in the current coin. It was 
upon this account that during the ten or twelve 
years immediately preceding the late refor- 
mation of the gold coin, the annual coinage 
amounted at an average to more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds. But if there 
had been a feignorage of four or five per cent, 
upon the gold coin, it would probably, even inf 
the (late in which things then were, have put art 
e{fe€lual Hop to the bufinefs both of exportation 
and of the melting pot. The bank, inflead of 
lofing every year about two and a half per cent. 
upon the bullion which was to be coined into 
more than eight hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, or incurring an annual lofs of more than 
twenty-one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
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BOOK pounds, would not probably have incurred the 
^* ^ tenth part of that lofi. 

The revenue allotted by parliament for de- 
fraying the expence of the coinage is but four^ 
teen thoufand pounds a year, and the real ex- 
pence which it cofts the government, or the fees 
of the officers of the mint, do not upon ordinary 
occafions, I am aifured, exceed the half of that 
fum. The fiiving of fo very fmall a fum, or 
even the gaining of another which could not 
well be much larger, are objects too inconfider- 
able, it may be thought, to deferve the ferious 
attention of government. But the laving of 
eighteen or twenty thoufand pounds a year in 
cafe of an event which is not improbable, which 
has frequently happened before, and which is 
very likely to happen again, is furely an objeS; 
which well deferves the ferious attention even of 
fo great a company as the bank of England* 

Some of the foregoing reafonings and obferva- 
tions might perhaps have been more properly 
placed in thofe chapters of the firft book which, 
treat of the origin and ufe of money, and of the 
difference between the real and the nominal 
price of commodities. But as the law for the 
encouragement of coinage derives its origin 
from thofe vulgar prejudices which have been 
introduced by the mercantile fyftem ; I judged 
it more proper to referve them for this chapter. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the fpirit of 
that fyftem thai) a fort of bounty upon the pro* 
duftion of money, the very thing which, it fup-, 
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the hope of finding treafures of gold there, was chap. 
the fole motive jvhich prompted to undertake it; ^ ^^^ 
and to give this motive the greater weight, it 
was propofed by Columbus that the half of all 
the gold and filver that fhould be found there 
ihould belong to the crown. This propofal was 
approved of by the council. 

As long as the whole or the far greater part of 
the gold, which the firft adventurers imported 
into Europe, was got by fo very eafy a metliod 
as the plundering of the defencelefs natives, it 
was not perhaps very difficult to pay even this 
heavy tax. But when the natives were once 
fairly ftript of all that they bad, which, in St. 
Domingo, and in all the other countiies difco- 
vered by Columbus, was done completely in fix 
or eight years, and when in order to find more 
it had become neceflary to dig for it in the 
mines, there was no longer any poflibility of 
paying this tax. The rigorous exa6lion of it, 
accordingly, firft occafioned, it is faid, the total 
abandoning of the mines of St. Domingo, which 
have never been wrought fince. It was foon 
reduced, therefore, to a third ; then to a fifth ; 
afterwards to a tenth ; and at laft to a twentieth 
part of the grofs produce of the gold mines. 
The tax upon filver continued for a long lime 
to be a fifth of the grofs produce. It was re- 
duced to a tenth only in the courfe of the pre- 
fent century. But the firft adventurers do not 
appear to have been much interefted about filver. 
Nothing lefs precious than gold feemed worthy 
of their attention. 
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All the other enterprifes of the Spaniards in 
the New World, fubfequent to thofe of Colum- 
bus, feem to have been prompted by the fame 
motive. It was the facred thirft of gold that 
carried Oieda, Nicuefla, and Vafco Nugnes de 
Balboa, to the ifthmus of Darien, that carried 
Cortez to Mexico, and Almagro and Pizzarro to 
Chili and Peru. When thofe adventurers arrived 
upon any unknown coaft, their firft enquiry was 
always if there was any gold to be found there ; 
and according to the information which they 
received concerning this particular, they deter- 
mined either to quit the country or to fettle 
in it. 

Of all thofe expenfive and uncertain projefls, 
however, which bring bankruptcy upon the 
greater part of the people who engage in them, 
there is none perhaps more perfedly ruinous 
than the fearch after new filver and gold mines. 
It is perliaps the moil difadvantageous lottery in 
the world, or the one in which the gain of thofe 
who draw the prizes bears the lead proportion to 
the lofs of thofe who draw the blanks: for 
though the prizes are few and the blanks many, 
the common price of a ticket is the whole for- 
tune of a very rich man. Proje6ls of mining, 
inftead of replacing the capital employed in 
them, together with the ordinary profits of flock, 
commonly abforb both capital and profit. They 
are the projects, therefore, to which of all others 
a prudent law-giver, who defired to increafe the 
capital of his nation, would leafl chufe to give 
any extraordinary encouragement, or to turn 
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towards them a greater Ihare of that capital than chap, 
what would go to them of its own accord. Such '* 
in reality is the abfurd confidence which almoft 
all men have in their own good fortune, that 
wherever there is the leafl probability of fuccefs^ 
too great a fliare of it is apt to go to them of its 
own accord. 

But though the judgment of fober reafbn and 
experience concerning fuch projefils has always 
been extremely unfavourable, that of human avi- 
dity has commonly been quite otherwife. The 
fame paflion which has fuggefled to fo many 
people the abfurd idea of the philofopher's ftone, 
has fuggefled to others the equally abfurd one 
of immenfe rich mines of gold and filver. They 
did not confider that the value of thofe metals 
has, in all ages and nations, arifen chiefly from 
their fcarcity, and that tlieir fcarcity has arifen 
from the very fmall quantities of them which na- 
ture has any where depofited in one place, from 
the hard and intradlable fubftances with which 
(he has almoft every where furrounded thofe 
fmall quantities, and confequently from the 
labour and expence which are every where ne- 
ceffary, in order to penetrate to and get at 
them. They flattered themfelves that veins of 
thofe metals might in many places be found as 
large and as abundant as thofe which are com- 
monly found of lead, or copper, or tin, or iron. 
The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh concerning 
the golden city and country of Eldorado, may 
fatisfy us, that even wife men are not always 
exempt from fuch ftrange delufions. More than 
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B o o K a hundred years after the death of that great 
man, the Jeiuit Gumila was ftill convinced of 
the reality of that wonderful country, and ex- 
preiTed with great warmth, and I dare to fay, 
with great fincerity, how iiappy he (hould be to 
carry the light of the gofpel to a people who 
could fo well reward the pious labours of their 
miifionary. 

In the countries firft difcovered by the Spa* 
niards, no gold or filver mines are at prefent 
known which are fuppofcd to be worth the work- 
ing. The quantities of thofe metals which the 
firft adventurers are iaid to have found there, had 
probably been very much magnified, as well aS 
the fertility of the mines which were wrought 
immediately after the firft difcovery. What 
thofe adventurers were reported to have found, 
however, was fufficient to inflame the avidity of 
all their countrymen. Every Spaniard who failed 
to America expe6ted to find an £ldorado. For* 
tune too did upon this what (he has done upon 
very few other occafions. She realized in fome 
meafurc the extravagant hopes of her votaries, 
and in the difcovery and conqueft of Mexico and 
Peru (of which the one happened about thirty, 
the other about forty years after the firfl expe- 
dition of ColumbuH), Ihe prefented them with 
fomething not very unlike tliat profuflon of the 
precious metals whicli they (ought for. 

A project of commerce to the Eafl: Indies, 
therefore, gave occafion to the firft difcovery of 
tlie Weft. A project of concjueft gave occafion to 
all the eiiabliihmcnts of the Spaniards in thofir 
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mewly difcovered countries. The motive which CHAP, 
excited them to this conqueft was a proje6l of 
gold and filver mines ; and a courfe of accidents, 
which no human wifdom could forefee, rendered 
this proje6l much more fuccefsful than the 
undertakers had any reafonable ground for 
expecting. 

The firft adventurers of all the other nationi 
of Europe, who attempted to make fettlements 
in America, were animated by the like chimeri- 
cal views ; but they were not equally fucceftfuL 
It was more than a hundred years after tlie firft 
fettlement of the Brazils, before any filver, gold, 
or diamond mines were difcovered there. In the 
Englifh, French, Dutch, and Danifli colonies, 
none have ever yet been difcovered j at leaft 
none that are at prefent fuppofed to be worth 
the working. The firft Englifli fettlers in North 
Atnerica, however, offered a fifth of all the gold 
und filver which fliould be found there to the 
king, as a motive for granting them their patents. 
in the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the Lon- 
don and Plymouth companies, to the council of 
Plymouth, &c. this fifth was accordingly re- 
ferved to the Crown. To the expe6lation of 
finding gold and filver mines, thofe firft fettlers 
too joined that of difcovering a north-weft paf- 
fage to the Eaft Indies. They have hitherto 
been >difappointed in both. 
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PART SECOND, 

Caufes of the Profperity of new Colonies. 

THE colony of a civilised nation which takes* 
pofleffion, either of a wafte country, or of 
bne fo thinly inhabited, that the natives eafily 
give place to the new fettlers, advances more 
rapidly to wealth and greatnefs than any other 
human fociety. 

The colonifts carry out with them a know# 
ledge of agriculture and of other ufeful arts, 
fuperior to what can grow up of its own accord 
in the courfe of many centuries among favage 
and barbarous nations. They carry out with 
them too the habit of flibordination, fome notion 
bf^the regular government which takes place in 
their own country, of the fyftem of laws which 
fupports it, and of a regular admipiftration of 
juftice ; and they naturally eftabliih fomething 
of the fame kind in a new fettlement. But 
among favage and barbarous nations, the natural 
progrefs of law and government is ftill flower 
than the natural progrefs of arts, after law and 
government have been fo far cilablifhed, as is 
neceflary for their protection. Every colonift 
gets more land than he can poffibly cultivate. 
He has no rent, and fcarce any taxes to pay. No 
landlord (hares with hint in its produce, and the 
fliare of the fovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
He has every motive to render as great as pot 
. ^bl^ a poduce^ wh^ch id thus to be alinofl en« 
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tirely his own. But his land is commonly fo ex- CHAP, 
teniive, that with all his own induftry, and with ^^* 
all the induftry of other people whom he can get 
to employ, he can fcldom make it produce the 
tenth part of what it is capable of producing. 
He is eager, therefore, to colle6l labourers 
from all quarters, and to reward them with 
the moft liberal wages. But thofe liberal wages, 
joined to the plenty and cheapnefs of land, foon 
make thofe labourers leave him, in order to 
become landlords themfelves, and to reward, 
with equal liberality, other labourers, who foon 
leave them for the fame reafon that they left 
their firft mafter. The liberal reward of labour 
encourages marriage. The children, during 
the tender years of infancy, are well fed and 
properly taken care of, and when they are 
grown up, the value of their labour greatly over- 
pays their maintenance. When arrived at ma- 
turity, the high price of labour, and the low 
price of land, enable them to eftablilh them» 
felves in the fame manner as their fathers di^ 
before them, 

In other countries, rent apd profit eat up 
wages, and the two fuperior orders of people 
opprefs the inferior one. But in new colonies, 
the intereft of the two fuperior orders obHges 
them to treat the inferior one with more gene- 
rofity and humanity ; at leaft, where that in- 
ferior one is not in a ftate *of flavery. Wafte 
lands of the greateft natural fertility, are to be 
had for a trifle. The increafe of revenue which 
the propyietor, who is always the undertaker^ 
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BOOK expedts from their improvement, conftitutes his 
j^ profit } which in thefe circumflances is com- 
monly very great. But this great profit cannot 
be made without employing the labour of* other 
people in clearing and cultivating the land ; and 
the difpropbrtion between the great extent of the 
land and the fmall number of the people, which 
icommpnly takes place in new colonies, makes it 
difficult for him to get this labour. He does 
not, therefore, difpute about wages, but is willing 
to employ labour at any price. The high wages 
of labour encourage population. The cheap- 
neis and plenty of good land encourage improve^ 
ment, and enable the proprietor to pay thde 
high wages. In thofe wages confifls almofl the 
whole price of the land i and though they are 
high, confidered as the wages of labour, they 
are low, confidered as the price of what is (6 very 
valuable. What encourages the progrefs of po- 
pulation and improvement, encourages that of 
real wealth and greatnefs. 

The progrefs of many of the ancient Greek co- 
lonies towards wealth and greatnefs, feems ac- 
cordingly to have^been very rapid. In the courfe 
of a century pr two, feveral of them appear to 
have rivalled, and even to have furpaflfed their 
mother cities. Syracufe and Agrigentum in 
Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephefus 
and Miletus in Lefier Afia, appear by all ac- 
counts to have b^en at leaft equal to any of 
the cities of ancient Greece. Though poflerior 
in their eftablifhment, yet all the arts of refine- 
ment, pliilofophy, poetry, and eloquence, feem 
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to have been cultivated as early, and to have CHAR 
been improved as highly in them, as iii any part , ^^ 
of the mother country. The fchools of the tvfo 
oldefl Greek philofophers, thofe of Thales and 
Pythagoras, were eftabliftied, it is remarkable^ 
not in ancient Greece, but the one in an Afiatic, 
the other in an Italian colony. All thofe colo* 
tiies had eflablifhed themfelves in countries in* 
habited by favage and barbarous nations, who 
jeafily gave place to the new fettlers. They 
had plenty of good land, and as they were alto* 
gather independent of the mother city, they 
were at liberty to manage their own aflairs in 
the way that they judged was moft fuitable to 
their own intereft. 

The hiftory of the Roman colonies is by no 
means fo brilliant. Some of them, indeed, fuch 
as Florence, have, in the courfe of many ages^ 
and after the fall of the mother city, grown up 
to be conliderable dates. But the progrefs of 
no one of them feems ever to have been very 
rapid. They were all eftabliihed in conquered 
provinces, which, in moft cafes, had been fully 
inhabited before. The quantity of land afBgned 
to each colonift was feldom very Confiderable, 
and as the colony was not independent, they 
were not always at liberty to manage their owii 
affairs in the way that they judged was moft fuit- 
able to their own intereft. 

In the plenty of good land, the European 
colonies eftabliftied in America and the Weft 
Indies refemble, and even greatly furpafs, thoft 
of ancient Greece. In their dep^dency upon 
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BOOK the mother ftate, they refemble thofe of ancient, 
^* Rome ; but their great diftance from Europe has 
in all of them alleviated more or lefs the effe6l«^ 
of this dependency. Their fituation has placed 
them lefs in the view and lefs in , the power of 
their mother country. In purfuing their intereft 
their own way, their conduft has, upon many 
occaiions, been overlooked, either becaufe not 
known or not underftood in Europe ; and upon 
fome occafions it has been fairly fuftered and 
fubmitted to, becaufe their diftance rendered it 
difficult to reftrain it. Even the violent and arbi* 
trary government of Spain has, upon many oc- 
cafions, been obliged to recall or foften the 
orders which had been given for the government 
of her colonies, for fear of a general infurreftion. 
The progrefs of all th§ European colonies in 
wealth, population, and improvement, has ad 
pordingly been very great. 

The crown of Spain, by its (hare of the gold 
and filver, derived fome revenue from its colo^ 
riies, from the moment of their firft eflablifli- 
ment. It was a revenue too, of a nature to 
excite in human avidity the moft extravagant 
cxpe6lations of ftill greater riches. The Spaniih 
colonies, therefore, from the moment of their 
firft eftablifliment, attracted very much the at- 
tention of their mother country ; while thofe of 
the other European nations were for a long time 
in a great meafure neglefiled. The farmer did 
not, perhaps, thrive the better in confequence of 
this attention ; nor the latter the worfe in con- 
sequence of this neglect. In proportion to tho 

?xt?p^ 
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Extent of the country which they in fome mea* C H A ?• 
iiire poffefs, the Spanilh colonies are confidered ^* 
as lefs populous and thriving than thofe of almoll 
any other European nation. The progrefs even 
of the Spanifh colonies, however, in population 
and improvement, has certainly been very rapid 
and very great. The city of Lima, founded 
fince the conqueft, is reprefented by UUoa, as 
containing fifty thoufand inhabitants near thirty 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a mi- 
ferable hamlet of Indians, is reprefented by the 
fame author as in his time equally populous. 
Gemelli Carreri, a pretended traveller, it is faid, 
indeed, but who feems every where to have 
written upon extreme good information, repre- 
fents the city of Mexico as containing a hundred 
thoufand inhabitants ; a number which, in fpite 
of all the exaggerations of the Spanifh writers, 
is, probably, more than five times greater than 
what it contained in the time of Montezuma. 
Thefe numbers exceed greatly thofe of Bofton,, 
New York, and Philadelphia, the three greateft 
cities of the Englilh colonies. Before the con* 
quell of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit 
for draught, either in Mexico or Peru. The 
lama was their only bead of burden, and its 
ilrength feems to have been a good deal inferior 
to that of a common afs. The plough was un- 
known among them. They were ignorant of 
the ufe of iron. They had no coined money, 
nor any eftablilhed inftrument of commerce of 
iuiy kind. Their commerce was carried on by 
J^ftrter.. ^ fort of woodeu fpade was their princi^ / 
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*B o O K pal inftrament of agriculture. Sharp ftoaes ferved 
^* them for knives and hatchets to cut with ; fiih 
bones and the hard finews of certain animab 
ferved them for needles to few with ; and thefe 
feem to have been their principal inftruments of 
trade. In this ftate of things, it feems impoC 
fible, that either of thofe empires could have 
been fb much improved or fo well cultivated as 
at prefent, when they are plentifully fumiihed 
with all forts of European cattle, and when the 
ufe of iron, of the plough, and of many of the 
arts of Europe, has been introduced among them. 
But the populoufhefs of every country muil be 
in proportion to the degree of its improvement 
and cultivation. In fpite of the cruel deftru£iion 
of the natives which followed the conqueft, thefe 
two great empires are, probably, more popu- 
lous now than they ever were before : and the 
people are furely very different; for we muft 
acknowledge, I apprehend, that the Spaniib 
Creoles are in many relpefts fuperior to the 
ancient Indians. 

After the fettlements of the Spaniards, that 
of the Portugueze in Brazil is the oldeft of any 
European nation in America. But as for a long 
time after the firft difcovery, neither gold nor 
filver mines were found in it, and as it afforded, 
upon that account, little or no revenue to the 
crown, it was for a long time in a great meafure 
neglefl:ed ; and during this flate of negledfc, it 
grew up to be a great and powerful colony. 
While Portugal was under the dominion of 
Spain, Brazil was attacked by the Dutch, who 

got 
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]^ pofleffion of ieven of the fourteen provinces c n A IS 
into which it is divided. They expelled fi)on ta ^ ^^ 
conquer the other feven, when Portugal reco- 
vered its independency, by the elevation of the 
fiunily of Braganza to the throne. The Dutch 
then^ as enemies to the Spaniards, became 
firiends to the Portugueze, who were likewife 
the enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed^ 
therefore, to leave that part of Brazil, which they 
had not conquered, to the King of Portugal, who 
agreed to leave that part which they had con* 
quered to them, as a matter not worlJi difputing 
about with fuch good allies. But the Dutch 
government foon began to opprefs the Portu- 
gueze colonifls, wh6, inftead of amufing them- 
felves with complaints, took arms againfl their 
new maflers, and by their own valour and refo* 
lution, with the connivance, indeed, but without 
any avowed affiflance from the mother country, 
drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch, therefore, 
finding it impoflible to keep any part of the 
country to themfelves, were contented that it 
ihould be entirely reftored to the crown of Por- 
tugal. In this colony there are faid to be more 
than fix hundred thouiknd people, either Por- 
tugueze, or defcended from Portugueze, Creoles, 
mulattoes, and a mixed race between Portu^ 
gueze and Brazilians. No one colony in Ame- 
rica is fuppofed to contain fo great a number of 
people of European extra6lion. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during 
the greater part of the fixteenth century, Spain 
and Portugal were the two great naval powers 

4 upon 
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BOO K upon the ocean: for though the commerce of 
^1^ Venice extended to every part of Europe, it» 
fleets had fcarce ever failed beyond the Medi'< 
terranean. The Spaniards, in virtue of the firit 
'difcovery, claimed all America as their own; 
and though they could not hinder fo great a 
naval power as that of Portugal from fettling in 
Brazil, fuch was, at that time, the terror of their 
name, that the greater part of the other nations 
of Europe were afraid to eilabliih themfelves 
in any other part of that great continent. The 
French, who attempted to fettle in Morida, were 
all murdered by the Spaniards. But the declen- 
iion of the naval power of this latter nation, in 
confequence of the defeat or mifcarriage of, 
what they called, their Invincible Armada, which 
happened towards the end of the fixteenth cem 
tury, put it out of their power to obftru^t any 
longer the fettlcmcnts of the other European 
nations. In the courfe of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, therefore, the Englilh, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who 
had any ports upon the ocean, attempted to 
make fome fettlements in the New World. 

The Swedes eftablifhed themfelves in New 
Jerfey ; and the number of Swedilh families fliU 
to be found there, fufficiently demonflrate?, that 
this colony was very likely to profper, had it 
been prgte6led by the mother country. But 
being neglected by Sweden, it was foon fwal- 
lowed up by the Dutch colony of New York, 
which, again, in 1674, fell under the dominion 
of the Englifli. 

2 The 
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The fmall iflands of St. Thomas and Santa chap. 
Cruz are the only countries in the New World ,_ ^"^ 
that have ever been poffeffed by the Danes. 
Thefe little fettlements too were under the go- 
vernment of an exclufive company, which had 
the fole right, both of purchafing the furplus 
produce of the colonifls, and of fupplying them 
with fuch goods of other countries as they 
wanted, and which, therefore, both in its pur- 
chafes and fales, had not only the power of op- 
preffing them, but the greatefl temptation to do 
fo. The government of an exclufive company 
of merchants is, perhaps, the worfl of all go- 
vernments for any country whatever. It was 
not, however, able to flop altogether the pro- 
grefe of thefe colonies, though it rendered it 
more flow and languid. The late King of Den- 
mark diffolved this company, and fince that 
time the profperity of tliefe colonies has been 
very great. 

•The Dutch fettlements in the Weft, as well as 
thofe in the Eaft Indies, were originally put under 
the government of an exclufive company. The 
progrefs of fome of them, therefore, though it has 
been confiderable, in comparifon with that of 
almoft any country that has been long peopled 
and eftabliftied, has been languid and flow in 
comparifon with that of the greater part of new 
colonies. The colony of Surinam, though very 
confiderable, is ftill inferior to the greater part 
of the fugar colonies of the other European na- 
tions. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided 
into the two provinces of New York and. New 

Jerfey, 
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BOOK Jei&y, would probably have foon beccHBie confi- 
5 ^\ , durable too, even though it had remained under 
the government of the Dutch. The plenty and 
cheapnefs of good land are fuch powerful caufes 
of prcrfperity, that the very word government 
is fcarce capable of checking altogether the 
efficacy of their operation. The great diftance 
too from the mother country would enable the 
colonifts to evade more or lefs, by fmi]ggling, 
the monopoly which the company enjoyed againft 
them. At prefent the company allows all Dutch 
Ihips to trade to Surinam upon paying two and a 
half per cent upon the value of their cargo for 
a licence ; and only refervcs to itfelf exclufively 
the dire6t trade from Africa to America, which 
confills almoft entirely in tlie Have trade* This 
relaxation in the exclufive privileges of the com- 
pany, is probably the principal caufe of that de- 
gree of profperity which that colony at prefent 
enjoys, Cura9oa and Euftatia, the two princi- 
pal iflands belonging to the Dutch, are free ports, 
open to the fliips of all nations ; and this free- 
dom, in the midft of better colonies whofe ports 
are open to thofe of one nation only, has been 
the great caufe of the profperity of thofe two 
barren iflands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the 
greater part of the lad century, and fbme part 
of the prefent, under the government of an exclu- 
five company- Under fo unfavourable an admi- 
niilration its progrefs was neceflarily very flow 
in compariibn with that of other new colonies ; 
but it became much more rapid when this 

company 
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eotnpftny was diflhived after the faU of what cBAr« 
it catted the Miffiflippi icheme. When the Eng^ , ^ 
iiih 0M pofleffion of this country^ they found in 
it near double the number of inhabitants which 
Father Charlevoix had affigned to it between 
twenty and thirty years before. That Jefhit had 
travelled over the whole country^ and had no 
inclination to reprefent it as lels confiderablt 
than it really was. 

The French colony of SU Domingo was efta* 
blKhed by pirates and free-booters» who, for a 
long time# neither required the proteftion, nor, 
acknowledged the authority of France; and 
when that race of banditti became fo far citizens 
as to acknowledge this authority, it was for a 
long time neceflary to exercife it with very great 
gentleneft. During this period the population 
and improvement of this colony increafed very 
fiiiL Even the oppreflion of the exclufive com* 
pai^9 to which it was for fome time (bbje^ed^ 
with all the other colonies of France, though 
it no doubt retarded, had not been able to ftop^ 
its progreft altogether. The courfe of its pro« 
fytdty returned as foon as it was relieved from 
that oppreffion. It is now the moil important 
of the iUgar colonies of the Weft Indies, and 
its produce is faid to be greater than that of all 
the Englifh fugar colonies put together. The 
other fligar colonies of France are in general all 
very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of which the pro^ 

greft has been more rapid than that of the £ng« 

liih in North America. / 

. vox.* xii^ B B Plenty 
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k o b R Twenty of good knd, and liberty to maflflge 
j^ , their own affairs their own way, ' feem to he the 
two great caufes^ of the profperity of «U new 
tcolonies* 

• In the plenty of good land the Englifh ' colo- 
Snies o£ North America, though, no doubts very 
mbuhdantly provided, are, however, inftrior to 
thbfe of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, and not 
fuperior to fome of thofe poffefled by the French 
before the late war. But the political inilita- 
tions of the Englifh colonies have been more 
favourable to the improvement and cultivation 
of this land, than thofe of any of the other three 
nations. 

Firft, the engroffing of unciiltivaied knd^ 
though it has by no means been prevented alto* 
gether, has been more reftrained in the E^i^lifli 
colonies than in any other* The colony law 
which impofes upon every proprietor the obliga« 
tion of improving and cultivating, withhi a li- 
mited time, a certain proportion of hi» lands, 
and which, in cafe of failure, declares thofe ne- 
glefted lands grantable to any other perfbn ; 
though it has not, perhaps, been very ftridUy 
executed, has, however, had fome effe&. 

Secondly, in Pennfylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, 
are divided equally among all the children 
of the family. In three of the provinces of 
New England the oldeft has only a double 
Ihare, as in the Mofaical law. Though in 
thofe provinces, therefore, too great a quan- 
tity of land fhould fometimes be engrofled by a 

particular 
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|i4rtuiiilar individual, it is likely, in the courfe chap. 
o£ a generation or two, to be fufficiently divided , ^^ 
again. In the other Englilh colonies, indeed, 
tbe right of primogeniture takes place, as in the 
lav of England* But in all the Engliih colonies 
the tenure of the lands, which are all held by 
jfree focage, facilitates alienation, ^id the grantee 
of any extenfive tra£b of land, geRiit|iUy finds it 
fof his inteitft to alienate, as fail as M^can, the 
greater part of it, referving only a fmall quit- 
rent In the Spanifh and Portuguefe colonies, 
what is called the right of Majora^zo * takes 
place in the fucceilion of all thofe great eflatcs 
to which any title of honour is annexed. Such 
eftat^s go all to one perfon, and are in effect en-^ 
tailed and unalienable. The French colonies, 
indeed, are fubjedt to the cuflom of Paris, which, 
in the inheritance of land, is much more favour- 
able to the younger children than the law of 
England. Qut, in the French colonies, if any 
part of an eftate, held by the noble tenure of 
chivaliy and homage, is a^enated, it is, for a li* 
inited time, fubje£t to the right of redemption, 
^ther by the heir of the fuperior or by the heir 
of the family ; and all the largell eilates of the 
country are held by fuch noble tenures, which 
neceflarily embarrais alienation. But, in a^ new 
colony, a great uncultivated eftate is likely to be 
much more fpeedily divided by alienation than 
by fucceffion. The plenty and cheapnefs of 
good land, it has already been obferved, are the 
principal caufes of the rapid profperity of new 

* Jus Majorttui. 
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BOOK colonies. The engroffing of land^ in eStStf de- 
^^ ftroys this plenty and cheapnefiu The engrofl* 
ing of uncultivated land, befides, is the greirteft 
obftni£fcion to its improvement. But the labour 
^t is employed in the improvement and eidt»* 
vation pf land affords the greateft and moft vahi- 
able produce to the fbciety. The produce of la* 
bour, in this caie, pays not only its own wages, 
and the profit of the flock which employs it, but 
the rent of the land too upon which it is em* 
ployed. The labour of the Englifh colomfts, 
therefore, being more employed in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, is likely to affinrd 
a greater and more valuable produce, than that 
of any of the other three nations, which, by the 
engroffing of land, is more or lefi diverted to* 
wards other employments* 

Thirdly, the labour of the Englifh cokmifts 
is not only likely to afford a greater and mwe 
valuable produce, but, in confequence of ike 
moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion 
of this produce belongs to themfelves, which they 
may flore up and employ in putting into mo- 
tion a flill greater quantity of labour. The 
Englifh colonifls have never yet contributed any 
thing towards the defence of the mother coun- 
try, or towards the fupport of its civil govern* 
ment. They themfelves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almofl entirely at the 
expence of the mother country. But the ex* 
pence of fleets and armies is out of all propor* 
tion greater than the necefTary expence of civil 
government. The expence of their own civil 

government 
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l^veniiiient has always been very moderate. It c H a r 
has generally been confined to what was necef« , Y^ 
ftcy for paying competent falaries to the gover« 
iior» to the judges, and to fome other officers of 
pcdsce, and for maintaining a few of the moft 
uilBfu] public works* The expence of the civil 
eftablifhment of MaiTachufett's Bay, before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances, ufed 
to be but about 1 8,000 /• a year. That of New 
Hampfhire and Rhode Ifland 3,500/. each. 
That of Connecticut 4,000/. That of New 
Yoiic and Pennfylvania 4,500/. each. That of 
Nerw Jerfey i,aoo/. That of Virginia and South 
Cardina 8,000/. each. The civil eftablifhments 
of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly ihpported 
by an annual grant of Parliament. But Nova 
Scotia pays, befldes, about 7,000/. a year towards 
the public expences of the colony ; and Georgia 
about 3,500/. a year. All the different civil 
eftablifhments in North America, in fhort, ex- 
duflve of thofe of Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, of which no exa6t account has been got, 
did not, before the commencement of the prefent 
difturbances, coft the inhabitants above 64,700/. 
a year) an ever-memorable example at how 
finall an expence three millions of people inay 
not onlybe governed, but well governed. The 
moft important part of the expence of govern- 
ment, indeed, that of defence and protediion, 
has conftantly fallen upon the mother country. 
The ceremonial too of the civil government in 
the colonies, upon the reception of a new go» 
Tenor, upon the opening of a new afTembly, &c. 
t "3 though 
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BOOK though fufflciently decent, is not aecomptttifed 

JTl . with any expeniive pomp or parade. Their ec- 

cleiiaftical government is condufted upon a plM 

equally frugal. Tithes are unknown among 

them i and their clergy, who are far from being 

numerous, are maintained either by moderate 

ftipends, or by the voluntary contributions of the 

people. The power of Spain and Portugid, on 

the contrary, derives fome fupport from the taxes 

levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, has 

never drawn any confiderable revenue from its 

colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them 

being generally fpent among them. But tiie 

colony government of all thefe three nationa is 

conducted upon a much more expenfive plan, and 

is accompanied with a much more expeniive ce» 

remonial. The fums fpent upon the reception of 

a new viceroy of Peru, for example, have fire« 

quently been enormous. Such ceremonials are 

not only real taxes paid by the rich colonifts 

upon thofe particular occaflons, but they fervc to 

introduce among them the habit of vanity and 

expence upon all other occafions. They are not 

only very grievous occafional taxes, but they 

contribute to eflablifh perpetual taxes of tlie 

fame kind dill more grievous ; the ruinous taxes 

of private luxury and extravagance. In the co« 

lonies of all thofe three nations too, the ecclefiaf* 

tical government is extremely oppreffive. Tithes 

take place in all of them, and are levied with the 

utmofl rigour in thofe of Spain and Portugal. 

All of them befides are oppreiTed with a nume^ 

reus race of mendicant i'riars, whofe beggary 

being 
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biiiigtiot only liconfed, but cohfocratedliyreli* chap. 
gioOf it E moft grievous tux upon tlie poor , J!^ 
people, who arc molt carefully taught that it is« 
Mr duty to gi^'c, and a very gr^at fin to refufe. 
them their charity. Over ana above all this,' 
ike clergy are, in all of them, the greatcft en* 
gtoflbrs of land. 

'Fourthly, in the difpofai of their furplus 
produce, or of what is over and above their own 
conftiinption, the Englifli colonies liave be.eu 
more favoured, and have been allowed a more 
extenfive market, than thofe of any other Euro* 
pean nation. Every European nation has cn« 
deavoured more or lefs to monopolize to itfelf 
the commerce of its colonies, and, upon that ac* 
count, has prohibited the Ihips of foreign na* 
tions from trading to them, and has prohibited 
them from importing European goods from any 
foreign nation. But the manner in which this 
monopoly has been exercifed in different nations 
has been very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to an excluiive company, 
of whom the colonies were obliged to buy all 
ftich European goods as they wanted, and to 
whom they were obliged to fell the whole of 
tlieir own furplus produce. It was the intereil. 
of the company, therefore, not only to fell the 
former as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as 
poflible, but to buy no more of the latter, even 
at this low price, than what they could difpole of 
for a very high price in Europe. It was their 
wtereft, not only to degrade in all cafes the 

B b 4 value 
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BOOK been little cultivated in any of thofe of EngUnd, 
^ ^' , except for the market of the colonies thera£dvei* 
While Grenada was in the hands of the French^ 
there was a refinery of fugar, by claying at 
lead, upon almoft every plantation* Since it fell 
into thole of the Engliih, almoil all works of 
this kind have been given up, and there are at 
prefent, Oftobcr 1773, I am affured, not above 
two or three remaining in the ifland. At pre* 
feni, liowever, by an indulgence of the cuilom- 
lioufe, clayed or refined fugar, if reduced from 
loaves into powder, is commonly imported as 
Muikovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America 
the manufa^ures of pig and bar iron, by ex- 
empting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are fubje6l when imported from any 
other country, fhe impofes an abfolute prohibi* 
tion upon tlie erection of fleel furnaces and flit- 
mills in any of her American plantations. She 
will not lufier her colonifts to work in thofe more 
refined manufu6lures even for their own con- 
fumption ; but infifls upon their purchafing of 
her merchants and manufacturers all goods of 
tills kind whicli they have occafion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one pro- 
vince to another by water, and even the carriage 
by land upon liorieback or in a cart, of hats, of 
wools and woollen goods, of the produce of 
America; a regulation which efteClually prevents 
the eflal)li(hment of any manufacture of fuch 
commodities for diliant lale, and confines the 
indudry of her coloniils in this way to fuch 

coarfe 
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^arfe and houfehold manufadtures, as a private chap* 
family commonly makes for its own ufe, or for , '^^^ 
that of fome of its neighbours in the fame pro- 
vince. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all that they can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employnig their Hock and 
induflry in the way that they judge mod advan- 
tageous to themfelves, is a manifefl violation of 
the moft facred rights of mankind. Unjuft, 
however, as fuch prohibitions may be, they have 
not hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. 
Landisftill fo cheap, and, confequently, labour 
to dear among them, that they can import fjom 
the mother country, almoft all the more refined 
or more advanced manufa6tures cheaper than 
they could make themv for themfelves. Though 
they had not, therefore, been prohibited from 
cftablifliing fuch manufa6lures, yet in their pre- 
fent Hate of* improvement, a regard to their own 
intereft would, probably, have prevented them 
from doing fo. In their prcfent (late of improve- 
ment, thofe prohibitions,perhaps, without cramp- 
ing their iiuluftry, or reftraining it from any em- 
ployment to which it would have gone of its own 
accord, are only imi)ertinent badges of flavery 
impofed upon them, 'without any fufficient rea- 
fon, by the pjroundlcfs jealoufy of the merchants 
and manuf a^lurcrs of the mother country. In a 
more advanced ftate they might be really opprei^ 
iive andinfupportable. 

Great Britain too, as ilie confines to her own 
market fome of the moil important produ6lions 

c c a of 
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BOOK of the colonies^ to in compenfation Ihe givefll to 
J^' fome of them an advantage in that market^ 
fometimes by impofing higher duties upon the 
like produ6lions when imported from other coun- 
tries, and fometimes by giving bounties upon 
their importation from the colonies. In the firft 
way fhe gives an advantage in the home-market 
to the fugar, tobacco, and iron of her own co- 
lonies, and in the fecond to their raw filk, to 
their hemp and ilax, to their indigo, to their 
naval-ftores, and to their building-timber. Thi§ 
fecond way of encouraging the colony produce 
by bounties upon importation, is, fo far as I 
have been able to learn, peculiar to Great Bri- 
tain. The firft is not. Portugal does not con- 
tent herfelf with impofing higher duties upon 
the importation of tobacco from any othei^ 
country, but prohibits it under the fevereft pe- 
nalties. 

With regard to the importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewife dealt more libe- 
rally with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almoft always the 
half, generally a larger portion, and fometimes 
the whole of the duty which is paid upon the ira- 
portation of foreign goods, to be di'awn back 
upon their exportation to any foreign country. 
No independent foreign country, it was eafy to 
forefee, would receive them if they came to it 
loaded with the heavy duties to which almoft all 
foreign goods are fubje6led on their importation 
into Great Britain. Unlefs, therefore, fome 
part of thofe duties was di'awn back upon ex- 
portation, 
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portationy there was an end of the carrying chap. 
twle:; a trade {6 much favoured by tlie mer- ^^* 
cantile fyflenu 

Our colonies, however, are by no means in- 
dependent foreign countries ; and Great Britain 
having afTumed to herfelf the exclufive right of 
ftipplying them with all goods from Europe, 
might have forced them (in the fame manner as 
other countries have done their colonies) to 
receive fuch goods, loaded with all the fame 
duties which they paid in the mother country. 
But, on the contrary, till 1763, the fame draw- 
backs were paid upon the exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods to our colonies as 
to any independent foreign country. In 1763, 
indeed, by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15. this 
indulgence was a good deal abated, and it was 
enad:ed, " That no part of the duty called the 
** old fubfidy fliould be drawn back for any 
** goods of the growth, production, or manu- 
♦* fafture of Europe or the Eaft Indies, which 
^* fhould be exported from this kingdom to any 
** Britifh colony or plantation in America; 
** wines, white calHcoes and muflins excepted.'* 
Before this law, many different forts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
plantations than in the mother country; and 
fome may dill. 

Of the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants who 
carry it on, it muft be obferved, have been the 
principal advifers. We muft not wonder, there- 

c c 3 fore. 
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BOOK fore, if in the greater part of them, their iiu 
JV. tereft has been more confidered than either that 
of the colonies or that of the mother country. 
In their excluiive privilege of flipplying the 
colonies with all the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, and of pnrchafing all fuch parts of 
their fiirplus produce as could not interfere wifh 
any of the trades which they themlelves carried 
on at home, the interefl of the colonies was fkm^ 
ficed to the intereft of thofe merchants. In 
allowing the fame drawbacks upon the re- 
exportation of the greater part of European and 
Eaft India goods to the colonies, as upon their 
re-exportation to any independent country, the 
intereft of the mother country was facrificed to 
it, even according to the mercantile ideas of that 
intereft. It was for the intereft of the merchanti 
to pay as little as poflible for the foreign goods 
which they font to the colonies, and confe- 
quently, to get back as much ^s poftible of the 
duties which they advanced upon their importa- 
tion into Great Britain. They miglit thereby 
be enabled to fell in the colonies, either the feme 
quantity of goods with a greater profit, or a 
greater quantity with the fame profit, and, con* 
lequently, to gain fomething either in the one 
way or the other. It was, likewife, for the in* 
tereft of the colonies to get all ftich goods as 
cheap and in as great abundance as poflible. 
But this might not always be for the intereft of 
the mother country. She might frequently 
fuffer both in her revenue, by giving back a 

great 
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ipreat.part of the duties which had been paid chap, 
upon the importation of fuch goods ; and in her ^^ 
manis&£tures, by being underfold in the colony 
market^ in confequcnce of the eafy terms upon 
which foreign manufadlures could be carried 
thither by means of thofe drawbacks. The 
progrefs of the linen manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain, it is commonly faid, has been a good deal 
retarded by the drawbacks upon tlie re-exporta- 
tion of German linen to the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain with 
regard to the trade of her colonies has been 
dictated by the fame mercantile fpirit as that of 
other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, 
\}een lefs illiberal ^nd oppreflivc than that of any 
of them. 

In every thing, except their foreign trade, the 
liberty of the. Engliih colonifts to manage their 
own affairs their own way is complete. It is 
in every refpedl equal to that of then- fellow- 
citizens at home, and is fecurcd in the fame 
manner, by ^n aflembly of the rcprelentatives of 
the people, who claim the fole right of impofing 
taxes for the fupport of the colony gOYcrnment. 
The authority of this airembly over-awes the 
executive power, and neither the meancft nor 
the mod obnoxious colonift, as long as he obeyi^ 
the law, has any thing to fear from tlie refent- 
xnent, either of the governor, or of any other 
civil or military officer in the province. The 
colony aflemblies, though, like the houfe of 
commons in England, they are not always a very 
equal reprefentation of the people, yet they ap- 

c c 4 proach 
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BOOK {>roach more neady to that chancer ; and as ihB 
5^- ^ {executive power either has not the meana to 
corrupt them, or, on account of the fiipport 
which it receives from the mother country, la 
not under the neceffity of doing fo, they are per* 
haps in general more influenced by the indina* 
tions of their conilituents. The councils, which, 
in the colony legiflatures, correfpond to the 
houfe of lord^ in Great Britain, are not com* 
pofed of an hereditary nobility. In fome of the 
colonies, as in three of the governments of New 
England, thofe councils are not appointed by 
the King, but chofen by the reprefentatives of 
the people* In none of the Engliih colonies is 
there any hereditary nobility. In all of them, 
indeed, as in all other free countries, the de« 
fcendant of an T)ld colony family is more re« 
fpe^led than an upflart of equal merit and for* 
tune ; but he is only more refpefted, and be has 
no privileges by which he can be troublefome to 
his neighbours. Before the commencement of 
the prefent didurbances, the colony aflemblies 
had not only the legiflative, but a part of the 
executive power. In Connefilicut and Rhode 
Ifland, they ele6led the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue officers who 
colle6led the taxes impofed by thofe reipe6tive 
aflemblies, to whom thofe officers were imme* 
diately refponfible. There is more equality, 
therefore, among the Engliih colonifls than 
among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Their manners are more republican, and their 
governments, thofe of three of the provinces of 

New 
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New England in particular, have hitherto been chap. 
■ore rqniblican too. . ^^ 

The abfolute governments of Spain, Porta- 
pif and France, on the contrary, take place in 
tlieir colonies; and the difcretionary powers 
which fuch governments commonly delegate to 
all their inferior officers are, on account of the 
great diftance, naturally exercifed there with 
mre than ordinary violence. Under all abfo- 
htte governments there is more liberty in the 
ctpital than in any other part of the country. 
The fovereign himfelf can never have either 
intereft or inclination to pervert the order of 
joftice, or to opprefs the great body of the 
people. In the capital his prefence over-awes 
more or lefs all his inferior officers, who in the 
remoter provinces, from whence the complaints 
of the people are lefs likely to reach him, can 
exercife their tyranny with much more fafety. 
But the European colonies in America are more 
remote than the moft diftant provinces of the 
greateft empires which had ever been known 
before. The government of the Englifli colonies 
is perhaps the only one which, fince the world 
began, could give perfe61 fecurity to the inha- 
bitants of fo very diftant a province. The ad- 
miniftration of the French colonies, however, 
has always been conduced with more gentle- 
nefs and moderation than that of the Spanifh and 
Portuguefe. This fuperiority of condu6l is fuit- 
ftble both to the character of the French nation, 
and to what forms the charafter of every nation, 
the nature of their government, which, though 

arbitrary 
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iMot, and employed in raifing a llill greater chap. 
produce. But the (lock which has improved and ^^* 
eoltivated the fugar colonies of England has, a 
grieat part of it, been fent out from England, 
imd has by no means been altogether the pro- 
duce of the foil and induflry of the coloniils. 
Tb€ prolperity of the Engliih fugar colonies has 
been, in a great meafure, owing to the great 
riches of England, of which a part has over- 
flowed, if one may fay fo, upon thofe colonies. 
But the profperity of the fugar colonies of France 
has been entirely owing to the good condu6l of 
the colonifts, which muft therefore have had 
fi»me fuperiority over that of the Englifh ; and 
this fuperiority has been remarked in nothing 
ib much as in the good management of their 
Haves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the 
policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very 
little to boaft of, either in the original eftablifli- 
ment, or, fo far as concerns their internal go- 
vernment, in the fubfequent profperity of the 
colonies of America. 

Folly and injuftice feem to have been the 
principles which prefided over and dire6led the 
•firft projeft of eftablifhing thofe colonies ; the 
folly of hunting after gold and filver mines, and 
the injuftice of coveting the poffeffion of a coun- 
try whofe harmlefs natives, far from having ever 
injured the people of Europe, had received the 

firft 
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^ ^' ^ hofpitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed fome 
of the later eflabliihments, joined, to the chu 
merical project of finding gold and filver mines, 
other motives more realbnable and more laud- 
able; but even thefe motives do very little 
honour to the policy of Europe. 

The Englifh puritans, reltrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and eftablifhed 
there the four governments of New England, 
The Englifh catholics, treated with much greater 
injuflice, eftablifhed that of Maryland; the Qua- 
kers, that of Pennfylvania. The Portuguefe 
Jews, perfecuted by the inquifition, ftript of 
their fortunes, and banifhed to Brazil, intro- 
duced, by their example, fome fort of. order 
and induflry among the tranfported felons and 
ftrumpets, by whom that colony was originally 
peopled, and taught them the culture of the 
fugar-cane. Upon all thefe different occafions 
it was, not the wifdom and policy, but the difi 
order and injuftice of the European governments, 
which peopled and cultivated America. 

In effe6luating fome of the moft important of 
thefe eftablifhments, the different governments 
of Europe had as little merit as in projedling 
them. The conqueft of Mexico was the project, 
not of the council of Spain, but of a governor 
of Cuba; and it was efieftuated by the fpirit of 
the bold adventurer to whom it was entrufted, 
in fpitc of every thing which that governor, who 

foon 
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fixm repented of having truiled fuch a peribn, chap. 
could do to thwart it. The conquerors of Chili 
snd Peru, and of almofl all the other Spaniih 
ftttlements upon the continent of America, car- 
ried out with them no other public encourage- 
ment, but a general permiflion to make fettle- 
ments and conqueils in the name of the King of 
Spain. Thofe adventures were all at the private 
riik and expence of the adventurers. The go- 
vemment of Spain contributed fcarce any thing 
to any of them. That of England contributed 
as litde towards effe6tuating the eflabliihment of 
ibme of its mod important colonies in North 
America. 

When thofe eftablifhmcnts were effe6luated, 
and had become fo confidcrable as to attra6l the 
attention of the mother country, the firft regu- 
lations which ihe made with regard to them had 
always in view to fecure to herfelf tlie monopoly 
of their commerce ; to confine tlieir market, and 
to enlarge her own at their expence, and, con- 
fequently, rather to damp and difcourage, than 
to quicken and forward the courfe of their pro- 
(perity. In the different ways in which this mo- 
nopoly has been exercifcd, confifts one of the 
moll effential differences in the policy of the 
different European nations with regard to their 
colonies. The bed of them all, that of England, 
is only fomewhat lefs illiberal and oppreflfive than 
that of any of the rett. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of 
Europe contributed either to the firft eflablifli- 
ment, or to the prefent grandeur of the colonies 

of 
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^' it.ha» contributed a good deal. Magna virim 
Mater I It bred and formed the men who weft 
capable of atchieving fuch great a^tions^ and of 
laying the foundation of fo great an empire ; and 
there is no other quarter of the world of which 
the policy is capable of forming, or has erer 
aclnally and in fa6l formed fuch men. llie go* 
tonies owe to the policy of Europe the educaticn 
and great views of their a6live and enterprifing 
founders ; and fomc of the greatefl and moil im^ 
portant of them, fo far as concerns their internal 
government, owe to it fcarce any thing elfe* 



PART Tiiinn. 

Of the Advantages nvhich Europe has derived from the Dlf* 
cover y of America^ and from that of a Pajptge to thi Eaji 
- Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

SUCH are the advantages which the colonies 
of America have derived from the policy of 
Europe. 

What arc thofe whicli Europe has derived 
from the difcovery and colonization of America? 
Thofe advantages may be divided, firfl, into 
the general advantages which Europe, confidered 
as one great country, has derived from thofe 
great events ; and, fecondly, into the particular 
advantages which each colonizing country hai 
derived from the colonies which particularly be* 
long to it, in confcqucnce of the authority of 
dominion which it cxerciics over them. 

3 The 
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l^he general advantages which Europe, con- chap. 
fidered as one great country, has derived from ^ ^' 
Ihe difcovery tod colonization of America, con- 
Aft, firft, in the increafe of its enjoyments ; and 
lecondly, in the augmentation of its induftry. 

The furplus produce of America, imported 
into Europe, fumifhes the .inhabitant!^ of this 
g^reat continent with a variety of commodities 
vrhich they could not otherwi(e have poiTefled, 
(bme for conveniency and ufe, fome for pleafure, 
ind fbme for ornament, and thereby contributes 
to increafe their enjoyments^ 

The difcovery and colonization of America, 
it will readily be allowed, have contriljutcd to 
lugment the induftry, firft, of all the countries 
Mrhich trade to it diredlly ; fuch as Spain, For- 
tugai, France, and England ; and, fecondly, of 
ill thofe which, without trading to it direftly, 
fend, through the medium of other countries. 
Bloods to it of their own produce ; fuch as Auf- 
brian Flanders, and fome provinces of Germany, 
irhich, through the medium of the countries be- 
fore mentioned, fend to it a coniiderable quan- 
tity of linen and other goods. All fuch coun- 
tries have evidently gained a more extenfive 
diarket for their furplus produce, and muft con- 
lequently have been encouraged to increafe its 
iuantity4 

But, that thofe great events fliould likewife 
lave contributed to encourage the induftry of 
countries, fuch as Hungary and Poland, which 
nay never, perhaps, have fent a lingle commo- 
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BOOK dity of tlicir own ])roduce to America^ is flot, 
^^' ))erhu2)K^ al togcllier lb evident. That thoie events 
liavc done ib, however, cannot be doubted* 
Some part oi* the ])roduce of America i» con^ 
fumed in Hungary and Poland, and there is 
Ibnie demand there for the fugar, chocolate, and 
tobacco, oi* that new quarter of the world. But 
thofe commoditie» mufl be purchafed with foine* 
tiling which iH either the ])roducc of the induilry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with fomething 
which had been purchafed with fome part of that 
produce. Thoie commodities of America are 
new valucft, new eciuivalents, intioduccd into 
llungarv. and Poland to be exchanged there for 
the iurphis produce of tiioCe countries. By being 
carried thithc^r they create a new and more eXf 
tcr^iive market for that ilirplus produce. They 
raife its value, and thereby contribute to encou- 
rage its increafe. Though no part of it may 
ever be carried to America, it may be carried to 
other countries \ihicli purcfaaie it with a part of 
their ihure of the iurplus produce of America; 
and it may find a market by means of the circu- 
lation of that trade which was originally put into 
motion by the furplus produce of America. 

Thofe great events may even have contri- 
buted to increafe the enjoyments, and to aug- 
ment the induilry of countries which, not only 
never lent any commodities to America, but 
never received any from it. Even fuch countries 
may have received a greater abundance of other 
commodities from countries of which the furplus 

produce 
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produce had been augmented by means of the c ii a p« 
American trade. This greater abundance, as it ^^ f; 
auft neceflarily have increaled their enjoyments, 
fb it muft likewife have augmented their indufl 
tiy. A greater number of new equivalents of 
fi>me. kind or other mufl have been i)rerented to 
them, to be exchanged for the furplus produce of 
that induflry. A more extenfive market muft 
have been created for that lurplus produce, ib as 
to raife its value, and tliereby encourage its; 
increafe. The mafs of counupdities annually 
thrown into the great circle of European com* 
merce, and by its various revolutiouH aiuiually 
diftributed among all the diiterent nations com- 
prehdnded within it, muft have been augmented 
hy the whole furplus produce of America. A 
greater (hare of this greater mafs, tliereibre« is 
likely to have fallen to each of thole nations, to 
have increafed their enjoyments, and augmented 
their induftry. 

The exclufive trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminifli, or, at leaft, to keep down be^^ 
low what th6y would otherwife rife to, both tlie 
enjoyments and induftry of all thofe nations in 
general, and of the American colonics in parti- 
cular. It is a dead weight upon the action of 
one of the great fprings whicii puts into motion 
a great part of the bufinefs of mankiiuL liy ren- 
dering the colony produce dearer in all other 
countries, it Icilens its confumplion, and thereby 
cramps the induftry of the colonies, and both the 
eiyoyments and the induftry of all other coun- 
tries, which both enjoy lefs when they pay more 
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BOOK for what they enjoy, and produce left when they 
^* get left for what they produce. By rendering 
the produce of all other countries dearer in the 
colonies, it cramps, in the fame manlier, the in^ 
duftry of all other countries, and both the enjoy- 
ments and the induftry of the colonies. It is a 
dog which, for the fuppofed benefit of ibme par- 
ticular countries^ embarrafles the pleafurea, and 
encumbers the induitry of all other countries } 
but of the colonies more than of any other. It 
not only excludes, as much as poffible, all other 
countries from one particular market) but it 
confines, as much as poffible, the colonies to one 
particular market: and the difference is very 
great between being excluded from one particu- 
lar market, when all others are open, and being 
confined to one particular market^ when aU 
others are ihut up. The furplus produce of the 
colonies, however, is the original fource of all 
that increafe of enjoyments and induftry which 
Europe derives from the difcovery and coloniza^ 
tion of America ; and the exclufive trade of the 
mother countries tends to render this fource 
much lefs abundant than it otherwife would be. 
The particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, are of two different 
kinds; firft, thofe common advantages which 
every empire derives from the provinces fubje£l; 
to its dominion ; and, fecondly, thofe peculiar 
advantages which are fuppofed to refult from 
provinces of fo very peculiar a nature as the 
European colonics of America. 

The 
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nn, end, firll^ a t^ o^orr jfoK« viic^ 
thef fiimift &r hs deftsce ; iwl^ iSmmJI^i. ift 
At leiCBiie wydi ih«T ftimiHh fer tjb« tii|fMt 
nf fts cini fonnenuneat. Tlie RMftMft<solMi«l 
fknUb/ti. ocoillaully both the out uii ^ 
otkov The Gfeek cetooies^ femet i ttw» foiw 
Viflied a mifitary Ibroe ; but feldom My retenue^ 
Tht^ ftldooi ecknoviedged themfelvtfii fiit^|i^ 
tp the dominioQ of the mother ctir« Tht^v were 
generally her allies a^war^ but very (etdoni hi^r 
fubjefts in peace. 

The European colonies of America h:ive nox^^ 
yet fumilhed any military force for the dofoncc 
of the mother country. Their military force hAtt 
never yet been fufiicient for tlicir own dofonco ; 
and in the different wars in which tho n)oth<>r 
countries have been engaged, the defcneo ol' 
their colonies has generally occalionod a very 
ooniiderable diilra£lion of the military force of 
^ofe countries. In tl)is refpe£t, therefore, all 
the European colonieB have, without exception, 
been a caufe rather of weaknefs than of flrength 
fo their refpe&ive mother countries. 

The colomes of Spain and Portugal only havs 
contributed any revenue towards the defence of 
the motl^er country, or the fupport of lier civil 
government. The taxes which have been levied 
upon thofe of oUicr European oationff, upon 
thofe (rf'England in particular, have ftldom bem 
eqoal to the expence Uid out upon them in time 
Af peace, and never fuffidcnt to defray that 
\j D D 3 which 
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BOOK which they occafioned in time of war. Such 
^' , colonics, therefore, have been a fource of cx- 
pence and not of revenue to their rei]pe£kive 
mother countries. 

The advantages of fuch colonies to their 
refpedtive mother countries, confift altogetlier 
in thofe peculiar advantages which are fuppofed 
to rcAilt from provinces of fo very pecidiar a 
nature as the European colonies of America ; 
and the cxclufive trade, it is acknowledged, is 
the fole fource of all thofe peculiar advantages. 
In confequence of this epblufive trade, all that 
part of the furplus produce of the Englifh colo- 
nies, for example, which coniifts in what are 
called enumerated commodities, can be fent to 
no other country but England. Other countries 
mufi ^afterwards buy it of her. It mull be 
cheaper therefore in England than it can be in 
any other country, and mud contribute more to 
increafe the enjoyments of England than thofe 
of any other country. It mud likewife contri- 
bute more to encourage her induftry. For all 
thofe parts of her own furplus produce which 
England exghanges for thofe enumerated com- 
modities, file mud get a better price than any 
other countries can get for the like parts of 
theirs, when they exchange' them for the fame 
commodities. The manufadtures of England, 
for example, will purchafe a greater quantity of 
the 1 tigar and tobacco of her own colonies, than 
the like manufactures of other countries can 
purchafe of that fugar and tobacco. So far, 
therefore, as the manufa^ures of England and 
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ihofeof other countries are both to be exchanged chap. 
for the fugar and tobacco of the EngUfli coloniesi , ^^ 
this fuperiority of price gives an encouragement 
to the former, beyond what the latter can in 
theie circumitances enjoy. The excluflve trade 
of the colonics, therefore, as it duniuilhes, or, at 
leafty keeps down below what tliey would other- 
wife rife to, both the enjoyments and the indiiilry 
of the. countries which ilo not poflefs it ; fo it 
gives an evident advantage to the countries 
which do poflefs it over thofe other countries. 
■ This advantage, however, will, perhaps, be 
found to be rather what may be called a rela- 
tive than an abfolute advantage ; and to give a 
fliperiority to the country tvhich enjoys it, rather 
by depreffing the induftry and produce of other 
countries, than by raiiing thofe of that particular 
country above what they would naturally rife to 
in the cafe of a free trade. 
• The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which 
England enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper 
to England than it can do to France, to whom 
England commonly fells a confiderable part of 
it. But had France, and all other European 
countries been, at all times, allowed a free trade 
to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of thofe 
colonies might, by this time, have come cheaper 
tlian it adlually does, not only to all thofe other 
countries, but likewiie to Enghind. The pro- 
duce of tobacco, in coniequence of a market fo 
much more extenlive than any which it has 
hitlierto enjoyed, might, and probably would, 
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5 O o K by tills time, have been fo much increafed a« ta 
nr.* reduce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their 
natural level with thofe of a corn plantation,! 
which, it is fuppofed, they are flill fomewha^ 
above. The price of tobacco might, and pron 
bably would, by this time, have fallen fomewhat 
lower than it is at prefent. An equal quantity 
of the commodities either of England, or of thofe 
other countries, might have purchafed in Maiy- 
land and Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco 
than it can do at prefent, and, cqnfequently, 
have been fold there for fo mucli a better price; 
So far as that weed, therefore, can, by its cheap-* 
nefs and abundance, increafe the enjoyments or 
augment theindullry either of flngland or of any 
other countiy, it would, probably, in the cafe of 
a free trade, have produced both thefe e£fe£);s in 
fomewhat a greater degree than it can do at 
prefent. England, indeed, would not in this cafe 
have had any advantage over other oountries. 
She might have bought the tobacco of her* 
colonies fomewhat cheaper, and, confequently, 
have fold fome of her own comn^odities fome* 
what dearer than Ihe actually does. But flie 
could neither have bought the one cheaper noy 
fold the other dearer than any other couptry 
might have done* She might, perhaps, have 
gained an abfolutc, but die would certainly 
have loft a relative advs^tage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative, 
advantage in the colony trade, iu order to execute 
the invidious and malignant proje^ of excluding 
as much as poflible other nations from auy (hare 

I in 
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in it, England, tiliere are very probable reafons char 
fyt bdieving, has not only facrificed a part of Y^ 
the abfolute advantage, which ihe, as well as 
everf other nation, might have derived from 
thftt.Arade, but haa fubjedled herfelf both to an 
NfalUute and to a relative difadvantage in almoft 
tveiy other branch of trade* 

WUen, by the a£t of navigation, England 
jiflulned to herfelf the monopoly of the colony 
trade, the foreign capitals which had before 
\iemi employed in it were neceflarily ^thdrawn 
ihun itt The il^nglifh capital, which had before 
esnied on but a part of it, was now tQ carry on 
tl)e whole. The capital which had before iupplied 
tl|6 ccrfonies with but a part of the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, was now all that was 
emplpyed to fupply them with the whole. But 
it eoviA not fupply them with the whole, and the 
geods with which it did fupply them were neceA 
ftrOy fold very dear. The capital which had 
hetort bought but a part of the furplus produce 
of tbe aAonieSy was now all that was employed 
to buy thie whole. But it could not buy the whole 
•tany^thing near the old price, and, therefore, 
whatever it did buy it neceflarily thought very 
eheap. But in an employment of capital in 
which the merchant fold very dear and bought 
very eheap, the profit mud have been very great, 
and much above the ordinary level of profit in 
other branches of trade. This fupcriority of 
profit in the colony trade could not fail to draw 
from other branches of trade a part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them. But 
this revulfion of capital, as it muil have gradually 

increafed 
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BOOK increafed the competition of capitals in the 
j^ , colony trade, (6 it tnuli have gradually ditniniflied 
that competition in alt thole other branches of 
trade ; as it mnil have gradually lowered .the 
profits of the one, fo it mull have grarlually raifed 
thofe of the other, till the profits of all ctime to 
a new level, different from and fomewhat higher 
than that at which they had been before. 

Iliis double efTcft, of drawing capital from 
all other trades, and of railing the rate of profit 
Ibmewhat higher than it otherwife would have 
been in all trades, was not only proiluced by this 
monopoly upon its firll ellablilliment, but has 
coQtinued to be produced by it ever fince* 

Firft, this monopoly has been continudly 
drawing capital from all other trades to.btf 
employed in that of the colonies. * 

lliough the wealth of (ireat Britain has n^ 
crcafed very much fincc the ellablifhment of thu 
a£fc of navigation, it certainly has not increafed 
in the fame proportion as that of the colonies^ 
But the foreign trade of every coimtry naturally 
incroafes in proportion to its \v(*alth, its'forplus 
yiroduce in proportion to its whole produce ; and 
Great IJritain having engn^^Uul to herfelf almoft 
the wliole of what may be called the foreign 
trade of the colonies, and her capital not having 
increafed in the fame ))roportion as the extent of 
that trade, fhe conhl not carry it on without 
continually withdrawing from other branches of 
trade fome ])art of the caj)ital which had before 
been employed in them, as well as withholding 
from them a great deal more which woiild other- 
wile have gone to them. Since tlie eftablilbment 

3 of 
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of the aA of navigation, accordingly^ tlic colony chap. 
trade has been continually increafing, while , ^^ 
many other branches of foreign trade, particu*- 
latfy of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
cibntinually decaying. Our manufaftures for 
hteigti fale, inftead of being fuited, as before 
th^-a^i of navigation, to the neighbouring market 
of Edrope, or to the more diftant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea, 
hilve, the greater part of them, been accommo- 
dated to the ftill more diilant one of the colonies, 
to the market in which they have the monopoly, 
rather than to that in wliich they have many 
competitors. The caufcs of decay in other 
branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Decker and other writers, have 1)cen fought for 
in theexcefs and improper mode of taxation, in 
the high price of labour, in the increafe of 
luxury, &c. may all be found in the over-growth 
of the colony trade. The mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, though very great, yet not being 
infinite ; and though greatly increafed fince the 
aft of navigation, yet not being increafed in the 
feme proportion as the colony trade, that trade 
could not poflibly be carried on without with- 
drawing fome part of that capital from other 
branches of trade, nor conlequently without 
fome decay of thofe other branches. 

England, it nfiift be obfeiTcd, was a great 
trading country, her mercantile capital was very 
great and likely to become ftill greater and 
greater every day, not only before the aft of 
navigation had eftabliihed the monopoly of the 

colony 
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9 o o K colony trade, but before that trade was very 

^l_^ confiderablc. In the J^utch war, during the 

government of Cromwel, her navy waa fiiperior 

to that of Holland ; and in that which broke out 

in the beginning of the reign of Charlea 11. it 

waif at Icaft equal, perhapi fufierlor, to the united 

navieH of France and Holland, Its fijperiority, 

perlmpfi, would ibarcc appear greater in the 

prefcnt times ; at lead if the Dutch navy was to 

bear the fame proportion to the Dutch ^om* 

mcrcc now which it did then. But this greit 

naval power could not, in cither of thof^ warsg 

be owing to the a£t of navigation, During the 

firft o( them the plan of thut a^ had been but 

jufl formed ; and though before the breaking out 

of the fecond it had been ftdly enacted by legal 

authority ) yet no part of it could have had time 

to ]iroduce any confiderable efic£t, and leaft ef 

all that part which cflablifhed the exclufive trade 

to the colonics. YUAh the colonics and their 

trade were inconfiderable then in comparifon of 

what they are now. llic ifland of Jamaica wal 

an unwholefbme defcrt, little inhabited, and left 

cultivated. New York and New Jcrfcy were 

in tli(; jyoircnion of the Dutch: the half of St. 

ChrifloplH.'r'f^ in that of the IVench. Tlie ifland 

of Antigua, the two Carolinas, Peniylvania, 

C#(!orgia, and Nova Scolia, were not planted. 

Virginia, Maryland, and New England were 

planteif', and though they were very thriving 

colonicH, yet there was not, perhaps, at that 

time, either in Europe or America, a Angle perfon 

who f brefaw or even fufpeSted the rapid progreft 
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yhich they have fincc made in wealth, popula- chap. 
tion and improvement, llie iflandofBarbadoes, ^^ 
in (hort, was the only Britiih colony of any con* 
fe^uefnce of which the condition at that time 
bore any refemblance to what it is at prcieht. 
The trade of the colonies, of which England, 
even for fome time afler the aft of navigation, 
eil|joyed but a part (for the aft of navigation was 
not very ftri£tly executed till feveral years after 
k was, enabled), could not at that time be tlie 
caufe of the great trade of England, nor of the 
great naval power which was fupported by that 
trade. The trade which at that time fupported 
that great naval power was the trade of Europe, 
and of the countries which lie round the Medi- 
terranean fea. But the ihare which Great Bri* 
tain at prefent enjoys of that trade could not 
fbpport any fuch great naval power. Had the 
growing trade of the colonics been left free to 
all nations, whatever (hare of it might have fallen 
to Great Britain, and a very confiderablc ihare 
would probably have fallen to her, muil have 
been all an addition to this great trade of which 
(he was before in pofleflion. In confequence of 
the monopoly, the increafe of the colony trade 
has not fo much occafioned an addition to the 
trade which Great Britain had before, as a total 
change in its dire6tion. 

Secondly, this monopoly has neceiFarily con- 
tributed to keep up the rate of proHt iig all the 
difierent branches of Britifli trade higher than 
it naturally would have been, had all nations 
been allowed a free trade to the Britiih colonics. 

The 
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BOOK The monopoly of the colony trade, a» it neceC> 
J^l^^ farfly drew towards that trade {i greater proper- 
tion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would have gone to it of its own accord ; fo by 
the expulfion oi*all foncign capitids it neceflariiy 
reduced tlie whole quantity of capital employed 
in that trade below what it naturally would bave 
been in the cafe of a free trade. But, by leflen* 
ing the competition of capitals in that branch of 
trade, it neceflariiy raifed the rate of profit in 
that branch. By leflening too the competition 
of Britifh capitals in all other branches of trade, 
it neceflariiy raifed the rate of Biitiih profit in 
all thofe other branches. Whatever may have 
been, at any particular period, fince the efta- 
bliflimcnt of the aA of navigation, the finite or 
extent of the mercantile capital of Great Britaini 
the monopoly of the colony trade muil, during 
the continuance of that fl;ate, have raifed the 
ordinary rate of Britifli profit higher than it 
other wife would have been both in tliat and in 
all the other branches of Britifli trade. If, fince 
the efl^ablifliment of the a6t of navigation, the 
ordinary rate of Britifli profit has fallen confider^ 
ably, as it certainly has, it muft have fallen ftill 
lower, had not the monopoly eftabliflied by that 
adl contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raifes in any country the ordi** 
nary rate of profit higher than it otherwife 
would be, neceflariiy fubjefits that country both 
to an abfolute and to a relative di&dvantage in 
every branch of tiade of which fiie has not the 
monopoly* 

It 
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. It fiibjeSs her to aii abfolute diladvantage : chap. 
becaufe in fuch branches of trade her merchajits ^^' 
OBDnot.get this greater profit^ without felling 
dearer than they otherwile would do both the 
goods of foreign countries which they import 
into their own, and the goods of their own coun* 
try which they export to foreign countries. Their 
own country muft both buy dearer and fell dearer; 
muil both buy lels and feU lels ; niutl both enjoy 
leis and produce lels, than fhe otherwile would do* 
. It fubje^ts her to a relative di&dvantagc ; be- 
cauie in fuch branches of trade it fets other coun- 
tries which are not fubjeft to the fame abfolute 
diiadvantage, either more above her or lefs below 
' her tlian tliey othen^ile would be. It enables 
them both to enjoy more and to prodyce more in 
proportion to what llie enjoys and produces. It 
renders their fuperiority greater or their iuferi- 
Okity lefs than it otherwife would be. By railing 
the price of her produce above what it othcnvife 
would be, it enables the mcrciiants of other 
Countries to underfell her ih foreign markets, and 
thereby to juille her out of almoit all thole 
bcanches of trade, of which fixe has not the 
monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the 
high wages of Britifli labour as the caufe of their 
manufadlures being underfold in foreign mar- 
kets ; but they are iilent about the high profits 
of ftock. They complain of the extravagant 
gain of otlier people ; but they lay nothing of 
their own. The high profits of Britifli flock, how- 
ever, may contribute towards raifing the price of 
Britifh manufa<!?lures in many cafes as much, and 

in 
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B o o K in Came perliaps more, than the high wages of 
^^ . Britifh labour. 

It iH in thift manner that the capital of GhreaC 
Britain, one may jtiftly lay» has partly been 
drawn and partly been driven from the greater 
part of the different brancheB of trade of which 
ilie has not the monopoly ; from the trade of 
Europe in particular, and from that of the coun* 
tries which lie round the Mediterranean fea* 

It has partly been drawn from thofe branched 
of trade ; by the attra^ion of fuperior profit in 
the colony trade in confequence of the continual 
increafe of that trade, and of the continual 
infufticiency of the capital which had Carried it 
on one year to carry it on the next* 

It has partly be^n driven from them ; by the 
advantage which the high rate of profitf eifau 
bliflied in (ireat Britain, gives to other countrieB, 
in all the different 1)ranchcR of trade of whidb 
Great Britain lias not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has drawn 
from thofe oUicr branches a part of the Britiih 
capital which would othcrwiie have been em- 
ployed in them, ib it has forced into them many 
ibreign capitals which would never have gone to 
them, had they not been ex])elled from the colony 
trade. In thofe other branches of trade it has 
diminiihed the competition of Britiih capital8,and 
'thereby raifcd the rateof Britiih profit higher than 
it otherwile would have been. On the contrary, 
it has increaled the competition of foreign capi« 
laU, and thereby ilink the rate of foreign profit 
lower than it otherwile would have been. Both in 
the one way and in the other it muft evidently 

have 



hmm liibjoAed Gmt Britain to a relaiive di& c n a ft 
idvMrtaige ia all thole other branches of trade* ^ ^^^ 

Tha cokNiy trade, hovever, it may perhq)$ be 
fini* ia oiore adrantageous to Great Britain than 
any oilier ; and the monopoly, by forcing into 
that trade a greater proponion of the capital of 
Grraat Britain than would otherwife have gone 
to it» haa turned that capital into an employment 
mora advantageous to the country than any 
Other which it could have found. 

The moft advantageous employment of any 
tqntid to the country' to which it belongs^ is 
that which maintains there the great ell quantity 
of produ^ve labour, and increafes the moft the 
annual produce of the land and labour of that 
coontry. But the quantity of productive labour 
which any capital employed in the foreign trade 
of confumption can maintain, is exaolly in pro^ 
portion, it has been fhewn in the fecond book^ 
to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a 
thoufand pounds, for example, employed in a 
foreign trade of confumption, of which the 
returns are made regularly once in the year, can 
keep in conilant employment, in the country to 
which it belongs, a quantity of produ6live labour 
equal to what a thoufand pounds can maintain 
there for a year. If the returns are made 
twice or thrice in the year, it can keep in 
conftant employment a quantity of productive 
labour equal to what two or three thoufand 
pounds can maintain there for a year. A foreign 
trade of confumption carried on with neigh- 
bouring, is, upon this account, in gene: , i 

VOL. lif* E S ! 
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BOOK advantaireous than one carried on with a difiant 
*^* country J and for the fiime reafon a direct 
foreign trade of confumption, as it has likewife 
been fhewn in the fecond book, is in general 
more advantageous than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, fo far 
as it has operated upon the employment of the 
capital of Great Britain, has in all cafes forced 
fome part of it from a foreign trade of confump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one 
carried on with a more diftant country, and in 
many cafes from a dire£t: foreign trade of con- 
fumption to a round-about one. 

Firil, the monopoly of the colony trade has 
in all cafes forced fome part of the capital of 
Great Britain from a foreign trade of confump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one 
carried on with a more diftant country. 

It has, in all cafes, forced fome part of that 
capital from the trade with Europe, and with 
the countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
fea, to that with the more diftant r^ions of 
America and the Weft Indies, from which the 
returns are neceflarily lefs frequent, not only on 
account of the greater diftance, but on account 
of the peculiar circumftances of thofe countries. 
New colonies, it has already been obferved, are 
always underftocked. Their capital ia always 
much lefs than what they could employ with great 
profit and advantage in the improvement and 
cultivation of their land. They have a conftant 
demand, therefore, for more capital than they 
have of their own ; and, in order to Hipply the 

deficiexicy 
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^feficieiiqrof tlieit. own, they endeavwirto boN c H ak 
rowasmudi as they can ofthe mother country ) to ^ ^^ 
whom diey are, therefore, always in debt* The 
moft common way in which the colonifts con« 
traft diis debt, is not by bwrowing upon bond 
of the rich people of the mother country, though 
they ibmetimes do this too, but by running as 
mactk in arrear to their correfpondents, who 
fupply them with goods from Europe, as thole 
eQrreQK>ndents will allow them. Their annual 
, vetums frequently do not amount to more than 
*% third, and ibmetimes not fo great a proportion 
of what they owe. The whole capital, therefore, 
which their correfpondents advance to them is 
ieldom returned to Britain in leis than three, and 
ibmetimes not iifleis than four or five years. But 
a Britilh capital of a thoufand pounds, for 
example, which is returned to Great Britain only 
once in five years, can keep in conflant employ- 
ment only one-fifth part of the Britifli induftry 
which it could maintain if the whole was 
returned once in the year ; and, inflead of the 
quantity of induftry which a thoufand pounds 
could maintain for a year, can keep in conflant 
employment the quantity only which two hun- 
dred pounds can maintain for a year. The 
planter, no doubt, by the high price which he 
pays for the goods from Europe, by the interefl 
upon the bills which he grants at diflant dates, 
and by the commifTion upon the renewal of thofe 
which he grants at near dates, makes up, and 
probably more than makes up, all the lofs which 
correfpondent can fuflain by this delay. But, 

£ £ 3 though 
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B OO X '^hMigh h« tnty make up the loft of hi» corri^ 

Ipondent, he cannot make tip that of Great 

Brkain. tn a trade of which the retuma are 

v^ diftatit, the profit of the mferchant may be 

to g^eat or greater than in one in which they are 

Vety Arequent and near ; but the advantage of 

the bountry in which he refides, the quantity of 

)>rodu€tive labour conitantly maintained there, 

the annual produce of the land and labour muft 

always be much left. That the returns of At 

trUde to America, and ilill more thofe of that ta 

the Weft Indies, are, in general, not only more 

diftant, but more irregular, and more uncertain 

too, than thofe of the trade to any part of Ewrope, 

br ieven of the countries whicdi lie round the 

Medrterrsbeab iea, will resOiy be allowed^ 

I imagine, by every body who has any experi- 

toce of thofe diflerent branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in many cafes, forced fome part of the 
bapital of Great Britain from a dire3; foreign 
trade of confnmption, into a round-about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which 
can be fent to no other market but Great Britain, 
there are feveral of which the quantity exceeds 
very much the confumption of Great Bri- 
tain, and of which a part, therefore, muft be 
exported to other countries. But this cannot be 
done without forcing fome part of the capital of 
Great Britain into a round-about fordgn trade 
of confumption. Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, fend annually to Great Britain upwards 
of ninety-fix thoufand hogflieads of' tobacco, and 

• the 
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the eonfumptioa of Great Britain it fiud not to c n a 11 
uceed fourteen thou&nd. Upwards of eighty^ ^ 
two thou&nd hogih.oads, therefore, mufl be ei« 
ported toother countries, to France, to Holl^nd^ 
and to the countries which lie round the Baltic 
and Mediterranean feas. But, that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which brings thofe 
eighty-two thoufand hogfheads to Great firitaini 
which re-^exporta them from thence to thofo 
other countries^ and which brings back from 
tboib other countries to Great Briton either 
goods or money in return, is employed in 4 
roundt^bout foreign trade of confiunption ; and 
is neceflkrily forceff^into this employment in 
order to diQ)ofe of this great furplus. If we would 
compute in how many years the whole of this 
eapital is likely to come back to Great Britain, 
we muft add to the diilance of the American 
returns that of the returns from thofe other 
countries. If, in the direct foreign trade of 
Confumptidn which we carry on with America^ 
the whole capital employed frequently does not 
come back in lefs than three or four years $ the 
whole capital employed in this round-about one 
is not likely to come back in lefs than four or 
five. If the one can keep in conftant employ* 
ment but a third^or a fourth part of the domeftio 
induftry which could be maintained by ^ 
capital returned once in the year, the other can 
keep in conftant employment but a foqrth or f( 
fifth part of that induftry. At Ibme of the out^ 
ports a credit is commonly given to thoib 
foreign oorrefjpondents to whom they export 
^ . 1^ £ 3 tb^ 
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BOOK their tobacco* At the port of London^ indeed^ 
^' it in commonly fold for ready money The rule 
iif Weigh and Pay. At the port icif London, there* 
fore, the final returns of the whole round-about 
trade are more diftant than the retuma from 
America by the time only which the goodf 
may lie unlbld in the warehoufe ) where, how« 
ever, they may ibmetimeit He long enough* Buti 
had not the colonies been confined to the market 
of Great Britain for the fale of their tobaccoi 
very little more of it would probably have come 
to u« than what was necefllary for the home com 
iUmption* The goods which Great Britain pw^ 
chafes at prefent for her oim confumption with 
the great furplus of tobacco which (he exports to 
other countries, fhe would, in this cafe, probably 
have purchafed with the immediate produce oi 
her own induflry, or with fbme part of her own 
manufa^res* That produce, thofe manu£ie> 
turcs, indead o( being almoft entirely fuited to 
one great market, as at prefent, would probably 
have been fitted to a great number of fmaller 
markets* Inilead of one great round-about 
foreign trade of confumption. Great Britain 
would probably have carried on a great number 
of fmall dire^ foreign trades of the fame kind 
On account of the frequency of the returns, a 
part, and probably but a fmall part \ perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth, of the capital which at 
prefent carries on this great round-about trade, 
might have been fufficient to carry on all thofe 
fmalf dlre£t ones, might have kept in conftant 
employment an equal quantity of Britilb induflry, 

and 
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and htre equally fupported the annual produce chap. 
of the land apd labour of Great Britain. All . ^* 
the purpofes of this trade being, in this manner, 
anfwered by a much fmaller capital, there would 
have been a large ipare capital to apply to other 
purpofes ; to improve the lands, to increafe the 
manufafhires, and to extend the conunerce of 
Grreat Britain; to come into competition at 
leaft with the other Britiih capitals employed 
in all thofe different ways, to reduce the rate 
of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a fuperiority over 
other countries ftill greater than what ihe at 
prefent enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has^ 
forced fome part of the capital of Great Britain 
from all foreign trade of confumption to a 
carrying trade ; and, confequently, from fup- 
portifig more or lefs the induftry of Great Bri- 
tain, to be employed altogether in fupporting 
partly that of the colonies, and partly that of 
fome other countries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually 
purchafed with the great furplus of eighty-two 
thoufand hogflieads of tobacco annually re- 
exported from Great Britain, are not all con- 
fumed in Great Britain. Part of them, linen 
from Germany and Holland, for example, is 
returned to the colonies for their particular con- 
fumption. But, that part of the capital of Great 
Britain which buys the tobacco with which this 
linen is afterwards bought, is neceflarily with« 
drawn from fupporting the induftry of Great 

£ £ 4 Britain, 
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Britain^ to be employed altogether in fiip* 
]|iorting, partly that of the colonies, and paitly 
that of the particular countries who pay for 
this tobacco \vith the produce of their own 
induftry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade befides^ by 
forcing towards it a much greater proportion of 
the capital of Great Britain than what Would 
tiaturally have gone to it, feems to hare broked 
altogether that natural balance which Would 
Othcrwifb have taken place among all the dif« 
ferent branches of Britifh induftry. The indui^ry 
of Ofeat Britain, inftead of being accommodated 
to a great number of fmall markets, has been 
principally fuited to one great market. Her 
commerce, inftead of running in a great number 
of fmall channels, has been taught to run prin« 
cipally in one great channel. But the whole 
iyftem of her induftry and commerce has thereby 
Keen rendered left fecure; the whole ftate of 
her body politic lefs hcathful, than it otherwife 
would have been. In her prefent conditioni 
Great Britain refenibles one of thofe unwhole* 
fome bodies in which fome of the vital parts are 
overgrown, and which, upon that account, are 
liable to many dangerous diforders foarce inci« 
dent to thofc in whicli all the parts are more 
properly proportioned. A fmall ftcp in that 
great blood-veifel, which has been artificially 
fwelled beyond its natural dimenfions, and 
through which an unnatural proportion of the 
induftry and commerce of the country has been 
forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on 

the 
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ibm umA daoDgergus diforders upon the "vrhple c R A k 
body politic. The expe£lation of a rupture ,_JJ^ 
with the Colonies, accordingly, has ftruck the 
people of Great Britain with more terror than 
they ever felt for a Spanifli armada, or^i French 
inrafion. It was this terror, whether well or ill 
grounded, which rendered the repeal of the 
flamp a6l, among the merchants at leafl, a 
popular meafure^ In the total exclufion from 
the colony market, was it to lad only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants ufed to 
iSuicy that they forcfaw an entire flop to their 
trade ; the greater part of our mailer manui^ 
fetfturers, the entire ruin of their bufinefs ; and 
the greater part of our workmen, ai> end of their 
employment. A rupture with any of our neigh* 
hours upon the continent, though likely too to 
occafion fome flop or interruption in the em« 
plojnments of fome of all thele diifeient orders 
of people, is forefeen, however, without any 
fuch general emotion. The blood, of which the 
circulation is ftopt in fome of the fmaller vefTels^ 
eafily difgorges itfelf into the greater, without 
pccafioning any dangerous diforder ; but, whea 
it 18 ftopt in any of the greater veflels, convul« 
fions, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and 
unavoidable confequences. If but one of thofe 
pvei^rown manufa£lures, which by means either 
of bounties or of the monopoly of the home and 
polony markets, have been artificially raifed up 
to an unnatural height, finds fome fmall flop or 
interruption in its employment, it frequently 
pceafiona a mutiny and diforder alarming to 
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BOOK government, and embarraifing even to the deli- 
^Y;_^ berations of the legiflature. How greats there^ 
fore, would be the diforder and confufion, it wa$ 
thought, which mufl necefiarily be occaiioned 
by a fudden and entire flop in the employment 
of fo great a proportion of our principal nianu« 
fa6i;urers ? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the 
laws which give to Great Britain the exclufive 
trade to the colonies, till it is rendered in a great 
meafure free, feems to be the only expedient 
which can, in all future times, deliver her from 
this danger, which can enable her or even force 
her to withdraw fome part of her capital from 
this overgrown employment, and to turn it^ 
though with lefs profit, towards other employ- 
ments ; and which, by gradually diminifliing 
one branch of her induftry and . gradually in- 
creafing all the reft, can by degrees reftore all the 
different branches of it to that natural, healthful^ 
and proper proportion which perfe6l liberty ne- 
cefTarily eftablifhes, and which perfeft liberty can 
alone preferve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occaiion fome 
tranfitory inconveniency, but a great permanent 
lofs to the greater part of thofe whofe induftry 
or capital is at prefeut engaged in it. The fud. 
den lofs of the employment even of the Ihips 
which import the eighty-two thoufand hogf- 
heads of tobacco, which are over and above the 
confumption of Great Britain, might alone be 
felt very fenfibly. Such are the unfortunate 
effects of all the regulations of the mercantile 
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iyftem ! They not only introduce very dan. Q H A p. 
gerous diforders into the ftate of the body ^^^ 
politic, but diforders which it is often difficult 
to remedy, without occafioning, for a time at 
leaft, ftill . greater diforders. In what manner, 
therefore, the colony trade ought gradually to 
be opened ; what are the reftraints which ought 
firft, and what are thofe which ought lafl to be 
taken away; or in what manner the natural 
fyftem of perfe6l; liberty and juftice ought gra- 
dually to be reflored, we mud leave to the wifdom 
of ftiture ftatefmen and legiflators to determine. 
Fi ve difierent events, unforefeen and unthought 
of, have very fortunately concurred to hinder 
Great Britain from feeling, fo fenfibly as it was 
generally expedled (be would, the total exclu. 
iion which has now taken place for more than 
a year (from the firft of December, 1774) from 
a very important branch of the colony trade, 
that of the twelve aiTociated provinces of North 
America. Firft, thofe colonies, in preparii^ 
themfelves for their non-importation agree- 
ment, drained Great Britain completely of all 
the commodities which were fit for their market ; 
fecohdly, the extraordinary demand of the 
Spaniih Flota has, this year, drained Germany 
and the North of many commodities, linen in 
particular, which ufed to come into compe« 
tition, even in the Britifh market, with the ma* 
xiufa6tures of Great Bi^tain : thirdly, the peace 
between Ruffia and Turkey has occafioned an 
extraordinary demand from the Turkey market, 
which, during the diilrefs of th^ country, and 
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BOOK while a Ruffian fleet was cruizing in the 
^^ pelago, had been very poorly fupplied : fourthty, 
the demand of the North of Europe for the ma« 
nufa6tures of Great Britain, has been increafing 
from year to year for fome time paft: and, 
fifthly, the late partition and coufequential 
pacification of Poland, by opening the market 
of that great country, have this year added an ex« 
traordinary demand from thence to the increaf. 
ing demand of the North. Thefe events are all, 
except the fourth, in their nature tranfitory and 
accidental, and the exclufipn from fo important 
a branch of the colony trade, if unfortanately it 
fliould continue much longer, may fl;iU occafioD 
fome degree of diftrefs. This diftre&^ however, 
as it will come on gradually, will be felt much 
lefs feverely than if it had come on all at once } 
and, in the mean time, the induftry and capital 
of the country may find a new employment and 
diredlion, fo as to prevent this diftrefs from ever 
lifing to any confiderable height. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
fo far as it has turned towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Gre^ Britain than 
what would other wife have gone to it, has in all 
cafes turned it, from a foreign trade of con« 
furaption with a neighbouring, into one with a 
inore diflant country; in many cafes, from a 
dire6b foreign trade of confumption, into a 
round-about one ; and in f^me cafes, from all 
foreign trade of confumption, into a carrying 
trade. It has in all cafes, therefore, turned it, 
from a direction in which it would have maint 
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tdbned a greater quantity of productive labour, char. 
into one, in which it can maintain a much fmaller , J^ 
qumntitj. By fuiting, befides, to one particular 
Market only, fi) great a part of the induftry and 
eonMerce of Great Britain, it has rendered the 
^oleilate ^ that induftry and commerce more 
{n^eearious and lefs fecure, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety oi 
siariDets. 

We f&uft carefully diftinguifh between the 
efib6fai of the colony trade and thofe of the moDo-* 
]^3r 0f that trade. The former are always and 
neceflarily beneficial; the latter always and 
neeeffinrily hurtful. But the former are fo bene« 
fksid^that the colony trade, though fubjeS: to a^ 
monopoly, and notwithftanding the hurtful 
e£fe6fcs of that monopoly, is ftill upon the whole 
iMaeficial, and greatly bene^cial ; though a good 
deal lefs fo than it otherwife would be. 

The effe6fc of the colony trade in its natural 
and free flate, is to open a great, though diflant 
naudcet for fuch parts of the produce of Britifh 
indidlry as may exceed the demand of the mar- 
kets nearer home, of thofe of Europe, and of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea«^ 
In its natural and free flate, the colony trade^ 
without drawing from thofe markets any part of 
the produce which had ever been fent to them^ 
encourages Great Britain to increafe the furplus 
continually, by continually prefenting new equi- 
valents to be exchanged for it. In its natural 
and free flate, the colony trade tends to increafe 
the * quantity of productive labour in Great 
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BOOK Britain, but without altering in any reQ>e£t the 
j^l , direction of that which had been employed there 
before. In the natural and free ftate of >Cbe 
colony trade, the competition of all other nations 
would hinder the rate of profit from riling above 
the common level either in the new market^ or 
in the new employment. The new market, 
without drawing any thing from the old one, 
would create, if one may fay fo, a new produce 
for its own fupply ; and that new produce would 
conftitute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which in the ikme manner would 
draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the 
contrary, by excluding the competition of other 
nations, and thereby raifing the rate of profit both 
in the new market and in the new employment, 
draws produce from the old market and capital 
from the old employment. To augment our 
ihare of the colony trade beyond what it other- 
wife would be, is the avowed purpofe of the 
monopoly. If our ihare of that trade were to 
be no greater with, than it would have been 
without the monopoly, there could have been 
no reafon for cflablifhing the monopoly. But 
whatever forces into a branch of trade of which 
the returns are flower and more diflant than thofe 
of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of the capital of any country, than 
what of its own accord would go to that branch, 
neceflkrily renders the whole quantity of pro» 
du6live labour annually maintained there, the 
whole annual produce of the land and labour of 
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that country, lefi than they otherwife would be* c H A p. 
It keeps down the revepue of the inhabitants of , ^^ 
that country, below what it would naturally rife 
to^ and thereby diminiihes their power of ac- 
cumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, 
their capital from maintaining fo great a quan- 
tity of produ^ive labour as it would otherwife 
maintain, but it hinders it from increaiing fo 
fait as it would otherwife increafe, and confe- 
quently from maintaining a ilill greater quantity 
<Mf produ6live labour. 

The natural good effedls of the colony trade^ 
however, more than counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad efie6ls of the monopoly, fo that, 
monopoly and altogether, that trade, even as it 
is carried on at prefent, is not only advantageous^ 
but greatly advantageous. The new market and 
the new employment which are opened by the 
colony trade, are of much greater extent th^n 
that portion of the old market and of the old 
employment which is loil by the monopoly. 
The new produce and the new capital which has 
been created, if one may fay fo, by the colony 
trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater quan- 
tity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revullion 
of capital from other trades of which the returns 
are more frequent. If the colony trade, how- 
ever, even as it is carried on at prefent, is advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, it is not by means of 
the monopoly, but in fpite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the colony trade 
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Hook <^m a new mtrket Agricultiire ie A* jir^eir 
<▼• bufinefs of all new colonies ; « bufineft inp^riek 
tide cheapnefs of land renders more advantageeiis 
than any other. They abound, therefore, itt tlM 
lude p]x>duce of land, and inftead of ifnporthig 
it from other countries, they have generally a 
krge furplus to isport. In new colonies, agrb 
culture either draws hands from all other em* 
ployments, or keeps them from going to anjr 
other employment. There are few hands to 
fpare for the neceflary, and none for the orna- 
mental manufactures. The greater part of the 
manufactures c^ both kinds, they find it cheapo 
to purchafe of other countries than to make fer 
themfelves. It is chiefly by encouraging Iht 
manufaftures of Europe, that the colony trade 
indirectly encourages its agriculture. The raa* 
imfaCturers of Europe, to whom 1§iat trade gives 
emplo3rment, conftitute a new market for tht 
produce of the land ; and the moft advantageous 
of all markets ; the home market for the cora 
and cattle, for the bread and butch er's^meat of 
Europe ; is thus greatly extended by means isi 
the trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of popn* 
lous and thriving colonies is not alone fuffident 
_to eflablifh, or even to maintain manufaftores in 
any country, the examples of Spain and Portugal 
fufficiently demonftrate. Spain and Portugal 
were manufacturing countries before they had 
any confiderable colonies. Since they had the 
richeft and moft fertile in the world, they have 
both ceafed to be fo. 
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In Spain and Portugal, the bad eflfefts of the c ha p. 
Monopolfy aggravated by other caufes, have> , ^ 
{lerhajN^ nearly overbalanced the natural good 
feftfta i£ the colony trade. Thefe caufes feem 
to be, other monopolies of different kinds ; the 
degffidation of the value of gold and filver below 
what it is in mod other countries ; the excluiion 
from foreign markets by improper taxes upon 
exportation, and the narrowing of the home 
market, by flill. more improper taxes upon the 
tniii|>ortation of goods from one part of the 
country to another ; but above all, that irregu^ 
lar and partial adminiflration of jultice, which 
often protects the rich and powerful debtor from 
the purfuit of his injured creditor, and which 
makes the induflrious part of the nation afraid 
to prepare goods for the confumption of thofe 
haughty and great men, to whom they dare not 
refule to fell upon credit, and ift>m whom they 
are altogether uncertain of repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural 
good e£fefts of the colony trade, affiiled by othei^ 
caufes^ have in a great meafure conquered the 
bad efifedls of the monopoly. Thefe caufes feem 
to be, the general liberty of trade, which, not* 
withftanding fome reftraints, is at leaft equal, 
perhaps (uperior, to what it is in any other 
country ; tihie liberty of exporting, duty free, 
almoft all forts of goods which are the produce 
of domeftic induftry, to almoft any foreign 
country ; and what, perhaps, is of ftill greater 
importance, the unbounded liberty of traniport* 
ing them firom any one part of our own countiy 
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E o o R to any other, without being obliged to give My 
account to any public office, without being liable 
to queflion or e;Kamination of any kind > but 
above all, that equal and impartial adminiftra* 
tion of juftice which renders the rights, of. the 
meaneft Britifh fubjedb refpe6lable to the 
greatefl, and which, by fecuring to every man 
the fruits of his own induflry, gives the greateil 
and mod effectual encouragement to every fort 
induftry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, bi^w^ 
ever, have been advanced, as they certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by j 
means of the monopoly of that trade,, but in ^ 
ipite of the monopoly. The effeA of the mono- 
poly has been, not to augment the quantity, but 
to alter the quality and Ihape of a part of the 
manufactures of Great Britain, and to accom- 
modate to a mnrket, from which the returns are 
flow and diflant, what would otherwife have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns 
are frequent and near. Its efieft has confe- 
quently been to tiu'n a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of 
manufafturing induftry, to one in which, it 
maintains a much fmaller,. and thereby to dimi- 
nifh, inftead of increafing, the whole quantity 
of manufacturing induftry maintained in Great 
Britain. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefbre, 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients 
of the mercantile iyftem^ depreidea the induftry 
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tdt all other countries, but chieflr that of the c ha F. 
colonies, without in the leaft increafing, but on ^^^ 
the contrary diminiflung, that of the oountrr in 
whofe &vour it is eftabliihecL 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
country, whatever may at any particular «une be 
the extent of that capital, from maintaining £b 
great a quantity of produ&ive labour as it would 
otherwife maintain, and from affording lb great 
a revenue to the induftrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwife afford. But as capital can be 
increafed only by lavings from revenue, the mo- 
bkBopoly, by hindering it from afibrding fo great 
^a revenue as it would otlierwife afford, neceffarilv 
hinders it from increaling fo fad as it would 
' otherwife increafe, and confequently from main* 
taining a ftill greater quantity of producHve 
labour, and affording a ftill "greater revenue to 
the induftrious inhabitants of that country. One 
great original fource of revenue, therefore, the 
wages of labour, tlie monopoly muft neceffarilv 
have rendered at all times lels abundant than it 
otherwife would have been. 

By raifing the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly difcourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depends upon the 
difierence between what the land actually pro* 
duc6s, and what, by the application of a certain 
capitalf it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn from an equal capital in any mercantile 
employment^ the improvement of land will draw 
capital from all mercantile employments. If 
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BOOK the profit is lefs, mercantile e]nplo3nneiit8 trill 
'^* draw capital from the improvement of land. 
Whiktever therefore raifes the rate of mercantile 
profit, either leflens the fupciliority or increafef 
the inferiority of the profit c^improyement } and 
in th^ one cafe hinders capital from going to iffl* 
proyement, and in the other draws capital from 
it« But by difcouraging improvement^ the mo* 
iiopoly neceflkrily retards the natural increaiii of 
another great original fource of revenue, the rtnt 
of land. By raifing the rate of profit too, tlie 
monopoly neceflarily keeps up the market rate 
of intereft higher than it otherwife would Uk^ 
But the price of land in proportion to the rent ' 
which it affords, the number of years purdiaft 
which is commonly paid for it, neceflanly fills 
as the rate of intereft rifes, and rifes as the fate 
of intereft falls. Tne monopoly, Aer efi^re, harts 
the intereft of the landlord two difierent ways, 
by retarding the natural increafe, firft, of his 
rent, and fecondly, of the price which he woold 
get fot his land in proportion to the rent wliidi 
it affords. 

The tnonopoly, indeed, raifes the riateof iiier« 
cantile profit, and thereby augments fomewhtt 
the gain of our merchants. But as it obftroJU 
the natural increafe of capital, it tends rather to 
diminiih than to increafe the fum total of tiie 
revenue which the inhabitants of the cdnitiy 
derive from the profits of fix)ck ; a finaH m^ 
upon a great capital generally nttbfiing a greater 
revenue than a great profit iqxm A finall ofie# 
The monopoly, ratfes the rate of profit, but it 
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otherwjfcwowldijo. vn. 

All tibie originfd fpurces of revenue, the wages 
(oi labouTt the rent of land, and the profits of 
ftock, the nfionopoly renders much lefs abundant 
thW) they otherwiie would be. To promote the 
Uttlg iqterefl of one little order of men in 0x19 
^untry, it hurts the intereil of all other orders 
of XQen in that country, and of all men in al) 
Otber countries. 

It js iblely by raifing the ordinary ri^te of profit 
ib«t the monopoly either has proved or coul4 
prove advantageous to any one particular order 
0f men. But befides all the bad efFedts to th« 
-country in general, which have already been 
mentioned as neceflkrily refulting from a high 
rate of profit ; there is one more fatal, perhaps, 
than all thefe put together, but which, if we may 
jvdge from experience, is infeparably conQe£ted 
with iU The high rate of profit feems every 
where to deftroy that parfimony which in other 
cirpumftanpes is natural to the chara6ter of the 
merchant. When profits are high, that fober 
virtue feems to be fuperfluous, and expenfiv^ 
luxury to fuit better the afiluence of his fituation. 
3ut the owners of the great mercantile capitals 
^xe neceflarily the leaders and condu6fcors of the 
whole induflry of every nation, and their example 
lias a much greater influence upon the manners 
of the whole induflrious part of it than that of 
Itny other order of men^ If his employer is at*. 
tentive and parfimonious, the workman is very 
likelv to be fo too ; but if the mailer is diflblute 
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BOOK and diforderly, the fervant who^hapas his work 
according to the pattern which his mafter pre- 
fcribes to him, wiU fliape his life too according 
to the example which he fets him. Accumula- 
tion is thus prevented in the hands of all thofe 
who are naturally the moft diQ)ofed to accumu* 
late ; and the funds deflined for the maintenance 
of produ6tive labour receive no augmentation 
from the revenue of thofe who ought naturaUy 
to augment them the mofl. The capital of the 
country, inflead of increaiing, gradually dwincHes 
away, and the quantity of produ£live labour 
maintained in it grows every day lefs and leik 
Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants of 
Cadiz and Liibon augmented the capital of 
Spain and Portugal ? Have they alleviated the 
poverty, have they promoted the induflry of thofe 
two beggarly countries ? Such has been - the 
tone of mercantile expence in thofe two trading 
cities, than thofe exorbitant profits, far from aug- 
menting the general capital of the country, feem 
fcarce to have been fuflScient to keep up the 
capitals upon which they were made. Foreign 
capitals are every day intruding themfelves, if I 
may fay fo, more and more into the trade of 
Cadiz and Lifbon. It is to expel thofe foreign 
capitals from a trade which their own gro¥rs 
everyday more and more infufficient for carrying 
on, that the Spaniards and Portugueffe endea- 
vour every day to ftraiten more and more the 
galling bands of their abfurd monopoly. Com- 
pare the mercantile manners of Cadiz and Lifbon 
with thofe of Amfterdam, and you will be fenfi* 
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We how differenttythe conduct and chara^er of c H a p, 
ftierchantg are afFedled by the high and by the ^ 
low profits of dock. The merchants of London, 
indeed, have not yet generally become fuch mag- 
nificent lords as thofe of Cadiz and Lilbonj 
biit neither are they in general fuch attentive 
and parfimonious burghers as thofe of Amfterdam* 
They letre fuppofed, however, many of them, to 
be a good deal richer than the greater part of the 
former, and not quite fo rich as many of the lat- 
ter. But the rate of their profit is commonly much 
lower than that of the former, and a good deal 
higher than that of the latter. Light come light 
go, fays the proverb ; and the ordinary tone of ex- 
pence feems every where to be regulated, not fo 
much according to the real ability of fpending, as 
to the iuppofed facility of getting money to fpend. 

It is thus that the fingle advantage which the 
monopoly procures to a fingle order of men, is in 
many different ways hurtful to the general in- 
tereft of the country. 

To found a great empire for the fole purpofe 
of raifing up a people of cufl:omers, may at firft 
fight appear a proje6t fit only for a nation of 
Ihopkeepers. It is, however, a proje6l altoge- 
ther unfit for a nation of (hopkeepers ; but 
extremely fit for a nation whofe government is 
influenced by fiiopkeepers. Such flatefmen, and 
fuch ftatefmen only, are capable of fancying 
that they will find fome advantage in employing 
the blood and treafure of their fellow-citizens, 
to found and maintain fuch an empire. Say 
to a fhopkeeper. Buy me a good eflate, and I 
ihall always buy my clothes at your fliop, even 
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BOOK though I ihould pay fomewhat dearer than what 
1^1^ J I <^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^or at other fliopf » and you 
will not find him very forward to embrace your 
propofaL But ihould any other peribn buy you 
fuch an eilate, the fhopkeeper would be much 
obliged to your benefa6tor if he would enjoin 
you to buy all your clothes at his fhop* £ng« 
land purchafed for fome of her fubje^ls, who 
found themfelves uneafy at home, a great eftate 
in a diftant country. The price, indeed, was 
very finally and inftead of thirty years purchafe, 
the ordinary price of land in the prefent times, 
it amounted to little more than the expence of 
the different equipments which made the firft 
difcovery, reconnoitred the coaft, and took a 
fictitious pofleiiion of the country. The land 
was good and of great extent, and the cultiva* 
tors having plenty of good ground to work upon, 
and being for fome time at liberty to fell dieir 
produce where they pleafed, became in the courfe 
of little more than thirty or forty years (between 
1620 and 1660) fo numerous and thriving a 
people, that the ihopkeepers and other traders 
of England wiihed to fecure to themfelves the 
monopoly of their cuftom. Without pretepd* 
ing, therefore, that they had paid any part, 
either of the original purchafe-money, or of the 
fubfequent expence of improvement, they peti- 
tioned the parliament that the cultivators of 
America might for the future be confined to their 
(liop; firft, for bwying all the goods which they 
wanted from Europe ; and, focondly, for felling 
all liich parts of their own produce as thofe 
traders might find it convenient to buy. For 
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they did not find it convenient to buy every part chap. 
of it. Some parta of it imported into England vn. 
might h^ve interfered with fome of the trades 
which they themfelves carried on'at home. Thofe 
particular parts of it, therefore, they were will- 
ing that the colonifts fliould fell where they 
could ; the farther off the better j and upon that 
account propofed that their market fhould be 
confined to the countries fouth of Cape Finifterre. 
A claufe in the famous a6l of navigation efta* 
bliflied this truly Ihopkeeper propofal into a 
law. 

. Thie maintenance of this monopoly has hither- 
to been the principal, or more properly perhaps 
the fole end and purpofe of the dominion which 
Great Britain alTumes over her colonies. In the 
exdufive trade, it is fuppofed, con fills the great 
advantages of provinces, which have never yet 
afibrded either revenue or military force for the 
fiijyport of the civil government, or the defence 
of the mother country. The monopoly is the 
principal badge of their dependency, and it is 
the fole fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
from tbatdependency. Whatever expence Great 
Bntain has hitherto laid out in maintaining this 
deptodency, has really been laid out in order to 
fiipport this monopoly. The expence of the 
ordinary peace eftabliihment of the colonies 
amounted, before the commencement of the pre- 
ient difturbances, to the pay of twenty regi- 
ments of foot ; to the expence of the artillery^ 
ftwes, and extraordinary provifions with which 
it was neceflary to fupply them ; and to the ex- 

pence 
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BOOK pence of a very i^onfiderable naval force which 
nr. was conilantly kept up, in order to guard, from 
the fmuggling vedOels of other nations, the im- 
menfe coafts of North America, and that of our 
Weil Indian Iflands. The whole expence of this 
peace eilablifliment was a charge upon the re- 
venue of Great Britain, and was, at the fame 
time, the fmalleit part of what the dominion of 
the colonies has coil the mother country. If we 
would know the amount of the whole, we muil 
add to the annual expence of this peace eftabliih- 
ment the intereil of the fums which, in confe- 
quence of her coniidering her colonies as pro- 
vinces fubje6l to her dominion. Great Britain 
has upon diiFerent occaiions laid out upon their 
defence. We muil add to it, in particular, the 
whole expence of the late war, and a great part 
of that of the war which preceded it. The late 
war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the 
whole expence of it, in whatever part of the 
world it may have been laid out, whether in 
Germany or the Eail Indies, ought jufltly j;o be 
ilated to the account of the colonies. • It Count- 
ed to more than ninety millions ilerlirig, includ- 
ing not only the new debt which was contra£led, 
but the two ihillings in the pound additional land 
tax, and the fums which were every year bor- 
rowed from the iinking fund. The Spanilh war 
which began in 1739, was pricipally a colony 
quarrel. Its principal objefil was to prevent the 
fearch of the colony ihips which carried on a con- 
traband trade with the Spaniih main. This 
whole expence is, in reality, a bounty which has 

been 
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been given in order to fupport a monopoly, c R A K 
The pretended purpofe of it was to encourage , ^^ 
the manufactures, and to increafe the commerce 
of Great Britain. But its real effe6t has been to 
raife the rate of mercantile profit, and to enabled 
our merchants to turn into a branch of trade, of 
which the returns are more flow and diilant than 
thofe of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of their capital than they otherwifb 
would have done ; two events which if a bounty 
could have prevented, it might perhaps have 
been very well worth while to give fuch a bounty. 

Under the prefent fyflem of management, 
therefore. Great Britain derives nothing but 
loft from the dominion which flie aflumes over 
her colonies. 

To propofe that Great Britain fliould volun- 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies, 
and leave them to ele6t their own magiftrates, 
to ena6t their own laws, and to make peace and 
war as they might think proper, would be to 
propofe fuch a meafure as never was, and never 
will be adopted, by any nation in the world. 
No nation ever Voluntarily gave up the domi- 
nion of any province, how troublefome foever it 
might be to govern it, and how fmall foever the 
revenue which it afforded might be in propor- 
tion to the expence which it occafloned. Such 
iacrifices, though they might frequently be agree- 
able to the intereft, are always mortifying to the 
pride of every nation, and what is perhaps of flill 
greater confequence, they are always contrary to 
the private intereft of the governing part ci it, 

3 who 
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^^ ^ many places of trull and profit, of numy oppor« 

tunities of acquiring wealth ^nd diftiadiony which 
the pofTeiHon of the moft turbulentt andt to the 
great body of the people, the moA unprofitt 
able province ieldom fails to afford* The moft 
vifionary enthufiaft would icarce be btpMit of 
propoiing ftich a meafure, with any ferioue hopes 
at lead of its ever being adopted* If it was 
adopted, however. Great Britain would not only 
be immediately freed from the whole annual est 
pence of the peace eilabliihment of the colimieif 
but might fettle with them fiich a treaty of com* 
merce as would effectually ftcure to her a firet 
trade, more advantageous to the great body of 
the people, though lei's fo to the merchants, 
tlian the monopoly which ihe at prefent ei\|oys« 
By thus parting good friends, the natural a£^ 
tion of the colonies to the mother country, which, 
perhaps, our late diffenfions have well nigh ex- 
tinguiihed, would quickly revive. It mig^t di(^ 
poie them not only to refpeA, for whcde een* 
turies together, that treaty of commerce wldcb 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to 
favour us in war as well as in trade, and, inftead 
of turbulent and factious fubjedts, to become our 
moil faithful, affcdionate, and generous allies { 
and the iame ibrt of parental affeftion on the one 
fide, and filial refpe6t on the other, might re« 
vive between (ireat Britain and her colonies, 
which ufed to fubfiil between thofe of ancient 
Greece and the mother city from which they 
deicended. 

la 
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In order to render any province advantageous chap. 

to the emjiire to which it belongs^ it ought to ._^ 

aiblpdi in time of peace, a revenue to the public 

ihffleieiit not only for defraying the whol<( 

«z|itnce of its own peace eftabliihnient) but foi 

contributing its proportion to the fupport of 

the general government of the empire. Every 

'piovbate neceflarily contributes, more or left, to 

inoreafe the expence of that general government* 

If any particular province, therefore, does not 

fxnttiibate its ihare towards defraying this ex- 

pcttce, an unequal burden muft be thrown upon 

fiime other part of-4iie empire. The extraordi- 

Bary revenue too Which every province affords 

to thi public in time of war, ought, from 

ptakf of reafon, to bear the fame proportion to 

the extraordinary revenue of the whole empire 

wUdi its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. 

That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary 

jrevemie which Great Britain derives from her 

colonies, bears this proportion to the whole 

revenue of the Britifli empire, will readily be 

aBowed. The monopoly, it has been fuppofed, 

indeed* by increafing the private revenue of the 

people of Great Britain, and thereby enabliilig 

them to pay greater taxes, compenfates the 

deficiency of the public revenue of the colonies. 

Bat this monopoly, I have endeavoured to ihow, 

though a very grievous tax upcm the colonies, 

and though it may increafe the revenue of a par- 

tictnlar order of men in Great Britain, diminiflies 

inftead of increafing that of the great body of the 

people } and con&quently diminiihes inftead of 

I increafing 
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j^ , people to pay taxes. The men too whofe 
revenue the monopoly increa&s, conftitute a 
particular order, which it ia both abiblutely 
impoflible to tax beyond the proportion of other 
orders, and extremely Impolitic even to attempt 
to tax beyond that proportion, as I (hall end^u 
vour to ihew in the following boolc No partis 
cular refource^ therefore, can be drawn from 
this particular order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own 
aiTemblies, or by the parliament of Great Britain^ 

That the colony aflem^tfs can ever be fb 
managed as to levy upon flieir conftituents a 
public revenue fufficient, not only to maintain at 
all timestheirownciviland military eftabliihment| 
but to pay their proper proportion of the expence 
o£ the general government of the Britiih empire^ 
feems not very probable. It was a long time 
before even the parliament of England, though 
placed immediately under the eye of the So* 
vereign, could be brought under fuch a iyflem 
of management, or could be rendered fufflciently 
liberal in their grants for fupporting the civil 
and military eftablilhments even of their own 
country. It was only by diflributing among the 
particular members of parliament, a great part 
either of the offices, or of the difpoial of the 
offices arifing from this civil and military efta^ 
bliihment, that fuch a fyftem of management 
could be eilabliflied even with regard to the 
parliament of England. But the diilance of the 
colony afTexnblies from the eye of the Sovereign, 

their 
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diejbr number^ theix* difperfed iituation, and their c H A P« 
various conftitutions, would render it very diffi- ^ ^^ 
cult to manage them in the fame manner, even 
though the (bvereign had the fame means of 
doing it; and thofe means are wsinting. It 
would be i^folutely impoilible to diftribute 
among all the leading members of all the colony 
aflemblies fuch a (hare, eitheQittf the offices or of 
the diipofal of the offices arifing from the general 
government of the Britiih empire, as to difpofe 
them to give up their popularity at home, and to 
tax their conllituents for the fupport of that ge« 
neral government, of which almofl the whole 
emoluments were to be divided among people 
who were flrangers to thern^ The unavoidable 
ignorance of adminiflration, befides, concerning 
the relative importance of the different members 
of thofe different affemblies, the offences which 
muil frequently be given, the blunders which 
muft conllantly be committed in attempting to 
mimage them in this manner, feems to render 
liich a fyilem of management altogether imprac* 
ticable with regard to them. 
. The cblony aflemblies, befides, cannot be 
fuppoied the proper judges of what is neceffary 
for the defence and fupport of the whole empire* 
The care of that defence and fupport is not en- 
truAod tp them. It is not their bufinefs, and 
they have no riegular means of information con- 
cerniqg it. The affembly of a province, like 
the veftry of a parifh, may judge very properly 
concerning the af&irs of its own particular dif« 
tri£t } but can have no proper means of judging 

concerning 
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BOOR concerning tliofe of the whole empire. It can^ 
^' not even judge properly concerning the propcn^ 
ticn which its own province bears to the whde 
empire ; or concerning the relative degree of its 
wealth and importance, compared with the other 
provinces ; becaufe thofe other provinces ar^ not 
under the infpedtion and fuperintendency of the 
aflembly of a pafjpkiular province* What is ne^ 
ceflkry for the defence and fupport of the whole 
empire, and in what proportion each part ought 
to contribute, can be judged of only by that 
aflembly which infpe£ls and fuperintends the 
afiairs of the whole empire. 

It has been propofed, accordingly, that the 
colonies ihould be taxed by requifition^ llie jpar* 
liament of Great Britain determining the Ihm 
which each colony ought to pa]^ and the pro* 
vincial aflembly aflefling and levying it m the 
way that fuited befl^ the circumftancea of the 
province. What concerned the whole empire 
would in this way be determined by the aflembly 
which infpedis and fuperintends the affidrs of the 
whole empire ; and the provincial affaira of ea<A 
colony might ftill be regulated by its own 
aflembly. Though the colonies . fliould in this 
cafe have no repreientatives in the Britifli parlia^ 
ment, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probability that the parliamentary requi* 
fition would be unreafonable. The parliament 
of England has not upon any occaflon ^own the 
finalleft difpofition to overburden thofe parts of 
the empire which are not r^refented in parlia- 
ment. The iflands of Guernfey and Jerfey, 

without 
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without any means of reflfting the authority of c H A p» 
pjATliament, are more lightly taxed than any part , ^^ 
of Great Britain. Parliament in attempting to 
exercife its fuppofed right, whether well or ill 
grounded^ of taxing the colonies, has never 
hitherto demanded of them any thing which 
even approached to a juft proportion to what 
was paid by their fellow-fubjcfts at home. If 
the contribution of the colonics, befides, was to 
rife or fafl in proportion to the rife or fall of the 
land tax, parliament could not tax them with- 
out taking at the fame time its own conftituents, 
and jthe colonies might in this cafe be confidcred 
ai^ virtually reprefented in parliament. 

Examples are not wanting of empires in which 
all the different provinces are not taxed, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, in one mafs ; 
but in Ivhich the fovereign ^pgulates the fum 
which each province ought to pay, and in fome 
provinces affefles and levies it as he thinks pro- 
per ; while in others, he leaves it to be affeffed 
and levied as the refpeftive ftates of each pro- 
vme^ Ihall determine. In fome provinces of 
Fraosce, the king not only impofes what taxes he 
thinks proper, but affefles and levies them in the 
way he thinks proper. From others he demands 
a, certain ftim, but leaves it to the ftates of each 
ptovmoe to affefs and levy that fum as they 
th^k {rfoper. According to the fcheme of tax* 
ing by requifltion, the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain w^uld Hand nearly in the fame fituation 
tawBXdB the colony affemblies, as the King of 
France do^es towards the ftates of thofe provinces 

TOL. III. o Q which 
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BOOK which ftill enjoy the privilege of having ftates of 
IV. their ojvn, the provinces of France which are 
fuppofed to be the bell governed. 

But though, according to this fcheme, the 
colonies could have no jufl reafon to fear that 
their fhare of the public burdens fliould ever 
exceed the proper proportion to that of their 
fellow-citizens at home ; Great Britain might 
have jufl reafon to fear that it never would 
amount to that proper proportion. The parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has not for ibme time paft 
had the fame eflablifhed authority in the colo- 
nies, which the French King has in thofe pro- 
vinces of France which ftill enjoy the privilege 
of having ftates of their own. The colony at 
femblies, if they were not very favourably dif- 
pofed (and unlefs more ikilfully managed than 
they ever have bgen hitherto, they are not very 
likely to be fo), might ftill find many pretences 
for evading or rejecting the moft reafonable re- 
quifitions of parliament. A French war breaks 
out, we (hall fuppofe ; ten millions muft imme- 
diately be raifed, in order to defend the feat of 
the empire. This fum muft be borrowed upon 
the credit of fome parliamentary fund mortgaged 
for paying the intereft. Part of this fund par- 
liament propofes to raife by a tax to be levied Jn 
Great Britain, and part of it by a requifition to 
all the different colony affemblies of America 
and the Weft indies. Would people readily ad- 
vance their money upon the credit of a fund^ 
which partly depended upon the good humour 
of all thofe aflemblies, far diflant from the feat 

4 of 
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of the war, and fometimea, pei'haps, thinking chap. 
themfelves not much concerned in the event of . ^' 
it ? Upon fuch a fund no more money would pro- 
bably be advanced than what the tax to be levied* 
in Great Britain might be fuppofed to anfwer 
for. The whole burden of the debt con trailed 
on account of the war would in this manner fall^^ 
as it always has done hitherto, upon Great Bri- 
tain ; upon a part of the empire, and not upon 
the whole empire. Great Britain is, perhaps, 

te the world began, the only ftate which, as it 
extended its empire, has only increafed its 
expence without once augmenting its refources. 
Other Hates have generally difburdened them- 
felves upon their fubje6t and fubordinate pro- 
vinces of the moft confiderable part of the ex- 
pence of defending the empire. Great Britain 
has hitherto fufFered her fubjedt and fubordinate 
provinces to dilburden themfelves upon her of 
almoft this whole expence. In order to put 
Great Britain upon a footing of equality with 
her own colonies, which the law has hitherto 
fuppofed to be fubjedi and fubordinate, it feems 
neceffary, upon the fcheme 6f taxing them by- 
parliamentary requiiition, that parliament ihould 
have fome means of rendering its requifitions im« 
mediately effe^ual, in cafe the colony aflemblies 
jhould attempt to evade or reje6l them; and 
what thofe means are, it is not very eafy to con- 
ceive, and it has not yet been explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at 
the lame time, be ever fully eftabliflied in the 
right of taxing the colonies, even independent of 

Q 2 th« 
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BOOR the confcnt of their own aflemblieSy the im- 
^ ^' portance of thofe aflemblies would from that 
moment be at an end, and with it, that of all the 
leading men of Britiih America. Men defire to 
have tdme fhare in the management of public 
affairs chiefly on account of the importance 
which it gives them. Upon the power which the 
greater part of the leading men, the natural arif' 
tocracy of every country, have of preferving or 
defending their refpedtive importance, dependi 
the (lability and duration of every lyftem of ffS 
government. In the attacks which thole lead- 
ing men are continually making' upon the im* 
portance of one another, and in the defence of 
their own, conflfts the whole play of domeftic 
fadtion and ambition. The leading men of 
America, like thofe of all other countries, deiire 
to preferve their own importance. They feel, or 
imagine, that if their aflTemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parliaments, and of confidering 
as equal in authority to tlie parliament of Great 
Britain, fhould be (b far degraded as to Tjecome 
the humble minifters and executive officers of 
that i)arHament, the greater part of their own 
importance would be at an end. They have re- 
je6led, then^fore, the propofal of being taxed by 
parliamentary requifition, and like other ambi- 
tious and high-fpirited men, have rather chofen 
to draw the fword in defence of their own im- 
portance. 

Towards the declenfion of the Roman re- 
public, the allies of Rome, who had borne Ihe 
principal burden of defending the ftate and ex- 
tending 
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tending the empire, demanded to be admitted to chap. 
all the privileges of Roman citizens. Upon ^^' 
being refuied, the fecial war broke out. During 
the courfe of that war Rome granted thofe 
privileged to the greater part of tliem, one by 
one^ and in proportion as they detached them* 
f^lyes from the general confederacy. Tlie par- 
liaoient of Great Britain infifls upon taxing tlie 
colonies ; and they refufe to be taxed by a par* 
liament in which they are not reprefented. If 
tCf each colony, which fhoukl detach itfelf from 
the general confederacy. Great Britain (hould 
allow fuch a number of reprefentatives as fbited 
the proportion of what it contributed to the 
public revenue of the empire, in confequence 
of its being fubje^ed to the fame taxes, and in 
compenfation admitted to the fame freedom of 
trade with its fellow-fubje£ts at home; the 
number of its reprefentatives to be augmented 
as the proportion of its contribution might ailer* 
vrards augment ; a new method of acquiring im- 
portance, a new and more dazzling obje6t of 
ambition would be prefented to the leading men 
of. each colony. Inftead of piddling for the 
little prizes which are to be found in what may 
be called the paltry raffle of colony faction ; they 
might then hope, from the prefumption which 
men naturally have in their own ability and 
good fortune, to draw fome of the great prizes 
which fometimes come from the wheel of th^ 
great date lottery of Britifli politics. Unlefs this 
or fome other method is fallen upon, and there 
feems to be none more obvious than this, of 

003 preferving 
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j ^^ , ambition of the leading men of America, it is 
not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
fubmit to us ; and we ouglit to confider that the 
blood which mud be flied in forcing them to do 
fo, is, every drop of it, the blood either of thofc 
who are, or of thofe whom we wiih to have for 
our fellow-citizens. They are vejy weak who 
flatter themfelves that, in the ilate to which 
things have come, our colonies will be eafily 
conquered by force alone. The perfons who 
now govern the refolutions of what they call their 
continental congrefs, feel in themfelves at this 
moment a degree of importance which, perhaps, 
the greateft fubje^ls in Europe fcarce feel. From 
fliop-keepers, tradefmen, and attomies, they are 
become flatefmen and legiflators, and are em- 
ployed in contriving a new form of government 
for an extenfive empire, which, they flatter them- 
felves, will become, and which, indeed, feems 
very likely to become, one of the greatefl and 
moll formidable that ever was in the world. 
Five hundred different people, perhaps, who in 
different ways a6t immediately under the con- 
tinental congrefs ; and five hundred thoufand, 
perhaps, who a6l under thofe five hundred, all 
feel in the fame manner a proportionable rife in 
their own importance. Almoft every individual 
of the governing party in America, fills, at pre* 
fent in his own fancy, a flation fuperior, not only 
to what he had ever filled before, but to what he 
had ever expe6led to fill ; and unlefs ibme new 
objedl of ambition is prefented either to him or 

to 
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«:> Us lead»s» if he has theaitliiuayl]iiritofm cha^ 
nuoi, he will die in defence of that ilaticm* - , Jf^ 

It is a ranark of the Prefident Uenaut, that 
we now lead with pleafure the account of many 
litde tianfiiftimis of the Ligue, which when they 
iiiqypened were not periiaps confidered as veiy 
important pieces of news. But eveiy man tlien» 
iays he, fimcied himfelf of fome importance ; 
and the innumerable memoirs whidi have come 
down to us from thole times were^ tlie greater 
part of them, written by people who took plea* 
fiure in recording and magnifying events in 
which, they flattered themfelves, tliey had been 
confiderable a£ix>rs. How obfUnately the city 
of Paris upon that occaiion defended itlelf, 
what a dreadful famine it fupported rather than 
fubmit to the beft and afterwards to the moll 
beloved of all the French Kings, is well known. 
The greater part of the citizens, or thofe who 
governed the greater part of them, fought in 
defence of their own importance, which they 
forefaw was to be at an end whenever the an- 
cient government fliould be re-eftabli(hed. Our 
colonies, unlefs they can be induced to confent 
to a union, are very likely to defend themfclves 
againfl the befl of all mother countries, as obfti- 
nately as the city of Paris did againfl one of the 
befl of Kings. 

The idea of reprefentation was unknown in 
ancient times. When the people of one flate 
were admitted to the right of citizenfhip in 
another, they had no other means of exercifing 
that right but by coming in a body to vote* and 
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^ , The admiffion of the greater part of tbfe inha- 
bitants of Italy to the privileges of Roman citi- 
zens, completely ruined the Roman republic. It 
was DO longer poffible to diilinguifli between who 
was and who was not a Roman citizen. No tribe 
could know its own members. A rabble of z/ny 
kind could be introduced into the aflfemblies of 
the people, could drive out the real citizens, and 
decide upon the affiiirs of the republic a« if they 
themfelves had been fuch. But though America 
were to fend fifty or fixty new reprefentatives to 
parliament, the door-keeper of the Houfe of 
Commons could not find any great difficulty in 
diftinguifliing between who was and who was not 
a member. Though the Roman conftitution, 
therefore, was neceflarily ruined by the union of 
Rome with the allied ilates of Italy, there is not 
the leail probability that the Britifli conftitution 
would be hurt by the union of Great Britain with 
her colonies. That conftitution, on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and feems to 
be imperfect without it. The affembly which 
deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have reprefentatives 
from every part of it. TTiat this union, how- 
ever, could be eafily effe6luated, or that difficul- 
ties and great difficulties might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard 
of none, however, which appear infurmountable. 
The principal perhaps arife, not from the nature 
of things, but from the prejudices and opinions 

of 
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^b^ (■rtfa»fiib the water^ are atirmd leiitiie 
^ j^oiiencaa repre&ntatiy^i^ Ihould 
LtfaefaBftbnce at* the cmitlituttoo, aad iiK 
tiuft luv nmcfa either the inthience ot* the crown 
mmtilmomm hmdy. or the tbrce ok* the deoiQcrKy 

Ikit if the Qtimbef q£ Anier iciut 
were tor be in propofttati tt> the 
of Ame r icau taaatioir, the number of 
tv be managed would increale esa^y m 
tcr- the means otf managing them ; 
ai managing^ ta the number oi 
fcapirta^be managed* The aKmarchicai and 
A^mniati cai part» o£ the cooftijttj±io& wouId» 
aftxr the nmon^ iaod esaiXLy in the lume degree 
ef idbtEfe fiicce with re^fd to one another as 



The fcepie on the other iide of the water are 
efiraid kft their cfiftaiiee firom the leat of goveri^ 
BB^ht expefSt them to many oppreffions* 
f e p t efe ntatives in parliament^ of which 
the nmnber oi^ht from the iirtl to be confider- 
dble^ woidd eaiily be able to prote^ them IVom 
all eppreffion. The diftance could not much 
weaken the dependency of the reprefentative 
upon the conftitnent, and the tbrmer would Itill 
feel that he owed his feat in parliament, and all 
the confequence which he derived tVom it, to the 
good-iinll of the latter. It would be the intereft 
of the former, therefore, to cultivate that good-^ 
will by complaining, with all the authority of a 
meml^r of tlie legiflature, of every outrage which 

any 
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undifcerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally c h a p« 

prefents itfelf amidll the confufed fcramble of ^ ^^^ 

politics and war, as a very dazzling object to 
fight for. The dazzling i^lendour of the object, 
however, the immenfe greatncfs of the com- 
merce, is the very quality which renders the 
monopoly of it hurtful, or nych makes one 
employment, in its own nature nccefTarily lefs 
advantageous to the country than the greater 
part of other employments, abforb a much 
greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would othcrwife have gone to it. 

The mercantile flock of every country, it has 
been ihewn in the fecond book, naturally fecks, 
ii*one may fay fo, the employment moll ailvan* 
tageous to that country. If it in employed in the 
carrying trade, the country to which it bclongn 
becomes the emporium of the goods of all tlio 
countries whofe trade that flock carrioH on. But 
the owner of that flock necelfarily wifhen to <lil* 
pofe of as great a part of thofe goods aH ho can 
at home* He thereby favcs himfelf the trouble, 
rifk, and expenco, of exportation, and he will 
upon that account b# glad to fell them at home, 
not only for a much fmaller price, but with 
fomewl^at a fmaller profit than he might expedt 
to make by fending them abroad. He naturally, 
therefore, endeavours as much as he ^an to turn 
his carrying trade into a foreign trade of con* 
fumption. If his flock again is employed in a 
foreign trad^ of confumption, he will, for the 
lame reaign, be glad to difpole of at home as 
great ^ paf t fui he can of the home goods, which 
\ * he 
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B o o K he M\\e&,n in order to export to ibme foreign 
f^^ market, and he will thus endeavour, as much as 
he can, to turn his foreign trade of confumption 
into a home trade. The mercantile (lock of 
every country naturally courts in this mamiM 
the near, and ihuns the diftant employment; 
naturally courtsHhe employment in which the 
returns arc frequent, and flmns that in which 
they are diflant and (low ; naturally courts the 
employment in wtiich it can maintain the greateft 
quantity of productive labour in the country to 
which it belongs, or in which its owner refides, 
and flums that in which it can maintain there 
the fniallefl quantity. It naturally courts the 
employment which in ordinary cafes is moft 
advantageous, and ihuns that which in ordinary 
cafes is lead advantageous to that country* 

Hut if in any of thofe diftant employments, 
which in ordinary cafes are lefs advantageous 
to the country, the jiroiit fhould happen to rife 
ibmewhat higher than what is fufficient to 
balance the natural preference which is given to 
nearer cmploymentn, this fuperiority of profit 
will draw (tock from thole Hearer employments, 
till tlic profits of all return to their proper level. 
This fuperiority of profit, however, is a proof 
that, in the actual circumftances of the ibciety, 
thofe diftant employments are ibmewhat under* 
ftockod in ])roj)ortion to other employments, and 
that the ftock of the ibciety is not diftributed in 
the pro))ercft manner among all the diflferent 
employments carried on in it. It is a proof that 
Ibmething is cither bought cheaper or fold dearer 

than 
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than it ought to be, and that fume particular chap. 
daft of citizens is more or lefs opprefled either ^ ^^ 
by paying more or by getting Icfs than what is 
fuitable to that equality, which ought to take 
place, and which naturally does take place among 
all the different clafles of them. Though the 
lame capital never will m.iintain the fume quan- 
tity of produ6live labour in a diflant as in a 
near employment, yet a dill ant employment may 
be as necelTary for the welfare of the fociety an a 
near one ; the goods which the diilant employ- 
ment deals in being neceflary, perhaps, for car- 
rjring on many of the nenrer employmonts. But 
if the profits of thofe who deal iu fiich gor>dsare 
above their proper level, thofe goo<ls will be fold 
iaati than they ought to be, or fomewhat above 
their naitural price, and all thofe engap:ed in the 
nearer employments will be more or lets op- 
yntkd by this high pricc\ Thoir intevoft, t her^- 
fbre, in this cafe requires that fomo ftork llioMnf 
be withdrawn from thole noaror env.^I/^viv^nt--', 
and turned tow:irds th;it dilhuit one, in order to 
teduce its profits to their proper lovel, and the 
price of the g(H)ds which it doals in to their 
natural price. In this extrdor<i;nary cafe, the 
public interell requires that loine llook ihnnld 
be withihrawn from thofe employments which 
in onlinar>' cafes are more :ulv:mt:iOTou?, and 
turned towards one which iu ordinary cafes is 
leik advantageous to the public : and in this 
Otraordinary cale, the natural interdts and in- 
dinaitions of men coincide as o\a(!lly with th« 
public interelt as in all other ovilinary cafe^, 
▼0L.I1I. H u and 
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BOOK and lead them to withdraw dock from the near^ 
^1 , and to turn it towards the diilant employment 
It is thufl that the private interefts and paiSoiu 
of indtvidualff naturally difpofe them to turn 
their (lock towards the employmenti which in 
ordinary cafcH at«e moil advantageous to the (b* 
ciety* But if from this natural preference they 
ihould turn too much of it towards tbofe enu 
ployments, the fall of profit in them and the 
rife of it in all others immediately di(^ofe fhem 
to alter this faulty diftribution* Without any 
intervention of law^ therefore, the private inte* 
reds and paflions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and diilribute the (lock of every ibcietyf 
among all the diflferent employments carried on 
in it, as nearly as podible in the proportion 
which is mod agreeable to the intered oi the 
whole (bciety. 

All the different regulations of the merean* 
tile fyftem, ncccflarily derange more or left thii 
natural and mod advantageous didribution d 
dock. Ihit thofc which concern the trade to 
America and the Kad Indien derange it perhaps 
more than any other ; becatife the trade to ihdk 
two great continentH ablbrbs a greater quantity 
of dock thug any two other branches o£ trade. 
The regulatioHH, however, by which this dc* 
rangcment is cfTefilcd in thofe two different 
branchcK of trade are not altogether the fkme. 
Monopoly is the great engine of both : but it is 
a diftcrent fort of monopoly. Monopoly of one 
kind or another, indeed, feems to be the ible 
engine of the mercantile iy&em. 

■ In 
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tlie IWna§[iKM<giiewirat^ 
to tlie £ift ImIks ui tlie ttutte MumMr^ 1^ 
cluHHag: die ftde t^lii of fiabc^ m ike IimUim 
few^ OB accoQin of the nerit €4' Knvu^ tidi 
£Nnid <nil tlie nmd lo theia. TW l>itch Aitt 
to exclude dU other Kiiro|)M^ii mIhuvi 
anj direel trade to their IfMiee itUiKi^ 
MoDopolies of thb kind sure evideiitl^Y etlHUUIhet) 
agamft all other £ur(q[>e8ai i>alioiis^ who «i>«t 
thereby not only excludeii fixm\ a trade to whioh 
it might be convenient for them to turn tome 
part of their ftock^ but are obliged to buy the 
goods which that trade deals in foiuewhat dearer^ 
than if they could import them themlelvesdit^Uy 
from the countries which produce them. 

But fince the fall of the power of Portugal » 
no European nation has claimed the cxcluliva 
right of failing in the Indian Teas, of which the 
principal ports are now open to the fliipa of ail 
European nations. Except in Portuguli how* 
ever, and within thefe few years in France, the 
trade to the Eail Indies has in every European 
country been fubjedled to an excluiive company. 
Monopolies of this kind are properly eflabliilied 
againfl the Very nation which erects them. The 
greater part of that nation arc thereby not otily 
excluded frotd a trade to which it might be con* 

una venient 
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BOOK venient for them to turn ibme part of their flock, 
_ ^ but are obliged to buy the goods which that 
trade deals in, fomewhat dearer that if it waa 
open and free to all their countrymen. Since 
the eftablifhment of the Englifh £ail India com* 
pany, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, muil have paid in the price of the Eaft 
India goods which they have confumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary profits which the 
company may have made upon thofe goods in 
confequence of their monopoly, but for all t|H| 
extraordinary waile which the fraud and abuie, 
infeparable from the management of the affiura 
of fo great a company, muil neceflarily have 
occafioned. The abfiurdity of this fecond kind 
of monopoly, therefore, isi much more nuuiifeft 
than that of the firil. 

Both' thefe kinds of monopolies derange more 
or lefs the natural diftribution of the ftock of 
the fociety: but they do not always derange 
it in the fame way. 

Monopolies of the firft kind always attract 
to the particular trade in which they are efta- 
bliftied, a greater proportion of the ftock of the 
fociety than what would go to that trade of its 
own accord. 

Monopolies of the fecond kind may fome* 
times attra6l ftock towards the particular trade 
in which they are eftabliftied, and fdmetimes 
repel it from that trade according to different 
circumftances. In poor countries they zuiiuraliy 

attract 
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attnAtoi bthjittnwleiiioreftoGkdiiuiWHiM c HAli 
otherwife ga to iL In rich countries they nn* ^f*^ 
tnnllj rq>el fiom it a good detl of ftock which 
would otherwife go to it. 

Sach poor coontries as Sweden and Denmarki 
I for example, would probably have ne\Tr ftnt a 
Snf^ Mp to the £aft Indies, had not the trade 
been fubjeAed to an exclufive company« Tho 
eftablifhment of fuch a company neceflarily on« 
covirages adventurers. Their monopoly fecui^t 
^ihem againft all competitors in the home markctf 
p' and they have the fame chance for foreign mar • 
:. kets with the traders of other nations. Their 
: monopoly fhows them the certainty of a great 
f profit upon a confiderable quantity of goods, 
I and the chance of a coniiderable profit upon a 
[ great quantity. Without fuch extraordinary en- 
couragement, the poor traders of fuch poor 
I countries would probably never have thought of 
( hazarding their fmall capitals in lb very diflant 
I and uncertain an adventure as the trade to 
the Eafl Indies mull naturally have appeared to 
^ them. 

^ Such a rich country as Holland, on the coru 
. trary, would probably, in the cafe of a free 
f trade, fend many more fhips to the Eafl Ii)diel 
than it a&ually does. I1ie limited ftock of the 
Dutch Eafl India company probably repcU ffom 
that trade many great mercantile capitals which 
would otherwife go to it. The mercantile capital 
of Holland is fo great that it is, m it were, coip 
tiBuany ovefflowiBg, fometimea into th^ public 
funds irf'fcveign countries, fometimes into loam 

B B 3 to 
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B o o C ^ private tracers and adventurers of foreign 
IV. countries, fometimes into the moll round-about 
foreign trades of confumption, and fometimes 
into the carrying trade. All near employments 
being completely filled up, all the capital which 
can be placed in them with any tolerable pro- 
fit being already placed in them, the capital 
of Holland neceffarily flows towards the moft 
diflant employments. The trade to the Eafl 
Indies, if it were altogether free, would probably 
^bforb the greater part of this redujfidant capital. 
The Eafl Indies offer a market both for the 
manufa£lures of Europe and for the gold and 
iilver as well as for feveral other produ€lions of 
America, greater and more extenfive than both 
Europe and America put together. 

Every derangement of the natural diflribu- 
tion of flock is neceflarily hurtful to the fociety 
in which it takes place ; whether it be by re- 
pelling from a particular trade the flock which 
woidd otherwife go to it, or by attra6ling to- 
wards a particular trade that which would not 
otherwife come to it. If, without any exclufive 
company, the trade of Holland to the Eafl Indies 
•would be greater than it a6lually is, that Country 
mufl fuffer a confiderable lofs by part of its ca- 
pital being excluded from the employment moft 
convenient for that part. And in the fame 
manner, if, without any exclufive company, the 
trade of Sweden and Denmark to the Eafl Indies 
would be lefs than it afilually is, or, what per- 
haps is more probable, would not exifl at aU, 
|hofQ two countries raufl likewife fuffer a con- 

<idmWe 
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itderable lofs by part of their capital being chap. 
drawn into an employment which mufl be more ^^^ 
or lefs unfuitable to their prefent circumftances* 
Better for them, perhaps, in their prefent cir* 
cumftances, to Jbuy Eaft India goods of other 
nations, even though they Ihou^d pay fomewhat 
dearer, than to turn fo great a part of their fmall 
capital to fo very diftant a trade, in which the 
returns are fo very flow, in which that capital 
can maintain fo fmall a quantity of prodtiftive 
labour at home, where produ6live labour is fo 
much wanted, where lb little is done, and where 
ib much is to do. 

Though without an exclufive cpmpany, there- 
fore, a particular country ftiould not be able to 
carry on any dire6t trade to the Eaft Indies, it 
will not from thence follow that fuch a company 
ought to be eftabliflied there, but only that fuch 
a country ought not in thefe circumftances to 
trade direftly to the Eaft Indies. That fuch 
companies are not in general necefTary for carry- 
ing on the Eaft India trade, is fufficiently demons* 
flrated by the experience of the Portuguefe, who 
enjoyed almoft the whole of it for more than a 
century together without any exclufive company. 

No private merchant, it has been faid, could 
well have capital fufficient to maintain fa6lors 
and agents in the different ports of the Eaft 
Indies, in order to provide goods for the fliips 
which he miglit occalionally fend thither ; and 
yet, unlefs he was able to do thi3, the difficulty 
pf finding a cargo might frequently make his 
ihipfi lofe the feafon for returning, and the exr 

H II 4 pence 
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BOOK pence of Co long a delay would not only eat u^ 
^^ the whole profit of the adventure but frequently 
occafion a very confiderable lofs* This argu< 
ment^ however, if it proved any thing at all, 
would prove that no one great branch of trade 
could be carried on without an exclufive com^ 
pany, which is contrary to the experience of all 
nations. There is no great branch of trade in 
which the capital of any one private merchant 
is fufficient, for carrying on all the fubordinate 
branches which muil be carried on, in order to 
carry on the principal one. But when a nation 
is ripe for any great branch of trade, fome mer^ 
chants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
principal, and fome towards the fubordinate 
branches of it ; and though all the different 
branches of it are in this manner carried on, yet 
it very feldom happens that they are all carried 
on by the capital of one private merchant* If a 
nation, therefore, is ripe for the Eaft India trade, 
a certain portion of its capital will naturally 
divide itfelf among all the different branches of 
that trade. Some of its merchants will find it 
for their intcreft to refide in the Eaft Indies, and 
to employ their capitals there in providing goods 
for the ihips which are to be fent out by other 
merchants who refide in Europe. The fettle* 
mcnts which different European nations have 
obtained in the Eaft Indies, if they were taken 
from the exclufive companies to which they at 
prefent belong, and put under the immedliate 
prote6lion of the fovereign, would render this 
refidence both fafe and eafy, at leaft to the mer- 
chants 
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chants of the particular nations to whom thofe chap. 
fettlements belong. If at any particular time , J^ 
that part of the capital of any country which of 
its own accord tended and inch'ned, if I may fay 
fo, towards the Eafl India trade, was not fUffi- 
cient for carrying on all thofe different branches 
of it, it would be a proof that, at that particular 
time, that country was not ripe for that trade, 
and that it would do better to buy for fome 
time, even at a higher price, from other Eu- 
ropean nations, the Eail India goods it had oc- 
caiion for, than to import them itfelf diredlly 
from the Eafl Indies. What it might lofe by 
the high price of thofe goods could feldom be 
equal to the lofs which it would fuflain by the 
diftraftion of a large portion of its capital from 
other employments more neceffary, or more ufe- 
ful, or more fuitable to its circumilances and 
fituation, than a diredl trade to the Eail Indies. 
Though the Europeans poffefs many con- 
fiderable fettlements both upon the coafl of 
Africa and in the Eafl Indies, they have not 
yet eflablifhed in either of thofe countries fUch 
numerous and thriving colonies as thofe in the 
iflands and continent of America. AfHca, how- 
ever, as well as feveral of the countries compre- 
hended under the general name of the Eafl In- 
dies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. But 
thofe nations were by no means fo weak and 
defencelefs as the miferable and helplefs Ameri- 
cans ; and in proportion to the natural fertility 
of the countries which they inhabited, they were 
befides much more populous. The mod barbae 

rous 
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BOOK rous nations either of Africa or of the Eail 
^^' Indies were fliepherds; even the Hottentots 
were fo. But the natives of every part of 
America, except Mexico and Peru, were only 
hunters ; and the difference is very great between 
the number of fhepherds and that of hunters 
^hom the lame extent of equally fertile territory 
can maintain. In Africa and the Eail Indies, 
therefore, it was more difficult to diiplace the 
iiatives, and to extend the European plantations 
over the greater part of the land of the original 
inhabitants. The genius of exclufive companies, 
befides, is unfavourable, it has already been ob* 
ferved, to the growth of new colonies, aild has 
probably been the principal caufe of the little 
progrefs wliich they have made in the Eail In* 
dies. The Portuguefe carried on the trade both 
to Africa and the Eail Indies without any exclu^ 
five companies, and their fettlements at Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela on the coafl of Africa, 
and at Goa in the Eail Indies, though much 
depreffed by fuperftition and every fort of bad 
government, yet bear fome faint refemblance to 
the colonies of America, and are partly inhabited 
by Portuguefe who have been eflabliihed there 
for feveral generations. The Dutch fettlements 
at the Cape of Good Hope and at ^atavia, are 
at prefent the moil coniiderable colonies which 
the Europeans have eilabliihed either in Africa 
or in the Eail Indies, and both thefe fettlements 
are peculiarly fortunate in their ii^uation* The 
Cape of Good Hope was inhabited by a race of 
people almoU as barbarQus and quite as inca* 

pab-l§ 
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pable of defending themfelves as the ttdtives of c HAP* 
America* It is befides the half-way houfei if ^ ^ ^i 
one may fay fo, between Europe and the Eaft 
Indies, at which almoft every European (hip 
makes fome ftay both in going and returning^ 
The fupplying of thofe Ihips with every fort of 
frelh provifions, with fruit and fometimes with 
wine, affords alone a very extenflve market for 
the furplus produce of the colonills. What the 
Cape of Good Hope is between Europe and 
every part of the Eaft Indies, Batavia is between 
the principal countries of the Eaft Indies. It 
lies upon the moft frequented road from Indo& 
tan to China and Japan, and is nearly about 
mid- way upon that road. Almoft all the" fhips 
too that fail between Europe and China touch at 
Batavia ; and it is, over and above all this, the 
center and principal mart of what is called the 
country trade to the Eaft Indies ; not only of 
Uiat l^art of it which is carried on by Europeans^ 
but of that which is carried on by the native 
Indians; and veiTelii navigated by the inhabitants 
of China and Japan, of Tonquin, Malacca, 
CoduD-China, and the ifland of CeldnuB^ are 
frequently to be feen in ita port. Such advaiu 
tageoos fituatknu have enaUed thcrfe two coku 
nies to farmount all the obftades wbidi ih& 
oppreffive genioi €4' an e%dxt6ve company may 
lore occafio9sa% ofipofed to their grotrtb^ Tb^ 
hsveeoMad Bating to fisioooErt tbe additir>ml 
difadvaatjil^ of paitMfm the mo^ wmtt^Aekfrnm 
dbsEBStea dM^woddL 

lilt 
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BOOK the courfe of a century or two, the poKcy of t\xi 
Englifli company would in this manner have 
probably proved as completely deilrud:ive as 
that of the Dutch. 

Nothing, however, can be more directly 
contrary to the real interell of thofe companies^ 
confidered as the fovereigns of the countries 
which they have conquered, than this de(lru6tive 
plan. In almofl all countries the revenue of the 
fovereign is drawn from that of thepeople* The 
greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the 
gieater the annual produce ^of their land and 
labour, the more they can afford to the fovereign* 
It is his interefl, therefore, to increafe as much 
as poi&ble that annual produce. But if tliis 
is the interefl of every fovereign, it is peca** 
liarly fo of one, whofe revenue, lik^ that of the 
fovereign of Bengal, arifes chiefly from a land* 
rent. That rent mull neceffarily be in propor* 
tion to the quantity and value of the produce^ 
and both the one and the other mufl depend 
upon the extent of the market. The quantity 
will always be fuited with more or lefs exa£lnefi 
to the confumption of thofe who can afford to 
pay for it, and the price which they will pay will 
always be in proportion to the eagernefs of their 
competition. It is the interefl of fuch a fove- 
reign, therefore, to open the mofl extenfive 
market for the produce of his country, to allow 
the moll perfe6l freedom of commerce, in order 
to increafe as much as poflible the number and 
the competition of buyers ; and upon this ac- 
count to abolilh, not only all monopolies, but 

all 
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there for a cargo of fpices. Under the govern- chap. 
ment even of the Portuguefe, however, thofe ^^* 
iflands are faid to have been tolerably well inha^ 
bited. The Englifh company have not yet had 
time to eilablifli in Bengal fo perfe^ly deilru6tive 
a fyftem. The plan of their government, how* 
ever, has had exadlly the fame tendency. It has 
not been uncommon, I am well aflured, for the 
chief, that is, the firft clerk of a fadlory , to order 
a peaiant to plough up a rich field of poppies, 
and low it with rice or feme other grain. The 
pretence was, to prevent a fcarcity of provifions ; 
but the real reafon, to give the chief an oppor- 
tunity of felling at a better price a large quan* 
tity of opium, which he happened then to hav« 
upon hand. Upon other occafions the order ha» 
been reverfed ; and a rich field of rice or othef 
grain has be^n ploughed up, in order to make 
room for a plantation of poppies ; when the 
chief forefaw that extraordinary profit was likely 
to be made by opium. The fervants of the 
company have upon feveral occafions attempted 
to eflabliih in their own favour the monopoly of 
fome of the moil important branches, not only 
of the foreign, but of the inland trade of the 
country. Had they been allowed to go on, it 
is impoflible that they fhould not at fome time 
or another have attempted to reftrain the pro- 
du6tion of the particular articles of which they 
has thus ufurped the monopoly, not only to the 
quantity which they themfelves could purchafe, 
but to that which they could expeft to fell with 
fuch a profit as they might think fufficient. In 

3 . the 
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all reftraints upon the tranfportalion of the C H a p. 
home produce from one part of the country to ^^^' 
another, upon its exportation to foreign coun- 
tries, or upon the importation of goods of any 
kind for which it can be exchanged. He is in 
this manner moft likely to increafe both the 
quantity and value of that produce, and confe- 
quently of his own (hare of it, or of his own 
revenue. 

But a company of merchants are, it feems, 
incapable of confidering themfelves as fove- 
reigns, even after they have become fuch. 
IVade, or buying in order to fell again, they 
ftill confider as their principal bnfinefs, and b 
. a ftrange abfurdity, regard the chara6ler of the 
fbvereign as but an appendix to that of the mer- 
chant, as fomething -which ought to be made 
fiibfervient to it, or by means of which they 
may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, and 
thereby to fell with a better profit in Europe. 
'They endeavour for this purpofe to keep out as 
much as poffible all competitors from the mar- 
ket of the countries which are fubjeft to their 
government, and confequently to reduce, at 
leaft, fome part of the furplus produce of thofe 
. countries to what is barely fufficient for fupply- 
ing their own demand, or to what they can ex- 
peft to fell in Europe with fuch a profit as they 
may think reafonable. Their mercantile habits 
draw them in this manner, almofl necefiarily, 
though perhaps infenfibly, to prefer upon all 
ordinary occafions the little and tranfitory profit 
of the monopolift to the great and permanent 
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BOOK revenue of the ifovereign, and would gradually 
^* lead them to treat the countries fubje^fc to their 
government nearly as the Dutch treat the Moluc- 
cas. It is the intereft of the Eail India company, 
confidered m ibvereigns, that the European 
goods which are carried to the Indian domi- 
nions, fhould be fold there as cheap as poffible ; 
and that the Indian goods which are brought 
from thence (hould bring there as good a price, 
or fhould be fold there as dear as poffible. 
But the reverfe of this is their intereft as mer- 
chants. As fovereigns, their intereft is exadlly 
the fame with that of the country which they 
govern. As merchants, their intereft is dire^ly 
oppofite to that intereft. 

But if the genius of fuch a government, even 
as to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in 
this manner efTentially and perhaps incurably 
faulty, that of its adminiftration in India is 
ftill more fo. That adminiftration is neceflarily 
compofed of a council of merchants, a profeffion 
no doubt extremely refpe6lable, but which in no 
country in the world carries along with it that 
fort of authority which naturally over-awes the 
people, and without force commands their will- 
ing obedience. Such a council can command 
obedience only by the military force with which 
they are accompanied, and their government is 
therefore neceffarily military and dei^otical. 
Their proper bufinefs, however, is that of mer- 
chants. It is to fell, upon their mafters^ ac« 
count, the European goods configned to them, 
and to buy in return Indian goods for the 

European 
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An the ncttbem of the ^dmim^ti<Mi^ W» 
fides, trade more or Idts upon their o>ni A<xdMi^t^ 
mud it is in vsin to futrfubit ttiem t\\MX dbiu^ 1^ 
Nothing can be more completely tboUih th(^ td 
ezpeft that the derks of a great counting^oa^ 
at ten thoufauid miles diftance^ and coll(^uellt)/ 
almoft quite out of fight» Ihouldi upon a Umpio 
order from their mailers, give up at ouce doing 
any fort of bufinefs upon their own aoeountf 
abandon for ever all hopes of making a fortune^ 
of which they have the meann in their handu, 
and content themfelves with the moderate faltt* 
ries which thofe mafters allow thumi and whlchy 
moderate as they are, canfeldom be sugm^nt^^dy 
being commonly as large as the real proiitH of 
the company trade can afford. In Aich (?iroum« 
ftances, to prohibit the fcrvanta of the compwiy 
from trading upon their own account, can havA 
fcarce any other effedl than to enable the hp§$ 
ri<tr fervants, under pretence of executing theif 
mailers' order^to opprefli iUch of the inftrkr onei 

VOL. Ill* XI M 
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B o o K as have had the misfortune to fall under their 
^^* difpleafure. The fervants naturally endeavour to 
eftablifh the lame monopoly in favour of their 
own private trade as of the public trade of the 
company. If they are fuffered to a^ as they could 
wifh, they will eftablifli this monopoly openly* 
and direftly, by fairly prohibiting all other peo- 
ple from trading in the articles in which they 
chufe to deal ; and this, perhaps, is the bed and 
lead oppreffive way of eflabliihing it. But if by 
an order from Europe they are prohibited from 
doing this, they will, notwithftanding, endeavour 
to eftablifh a monopoly of the lame kind, fecrctly 
and indireftly, in a way that is much more de- 
ftru6live to the country. They will employ the 
whole authority of government, and pervert the 
adminillration of jullice, in order to harafi and 
ruin thole who interfere with them in any branch 
of commerce which, by means of agents, either 
concealed, or at ieaft not publicly avowed, they 
may chule to carry on. But the private trade of 
the fervants will naturally extend to a much 
greater variety of articles than the public trade 
of the company. The public trade of the com- 
pany extends no further than the trade with Eu- 
rope, and compreliends a part only of the foreign 
trade of the country. But the private trade of 
the fervants may extend to all the different 
branches both of its inland and foreign trade. 
The monopoly of the company can tend only to 
ftunt the natural growth of that part of the 
furplus produce wliich, in the cafe of a free 
trade, would be exported to Europe. That of 
the fervants tends to ftunt the natural growth of 

every 
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CTcry part of the produce in which they chule to c H A R 
deal, of what is deilined for home confumption^ 
as weD as of what is deilined for exportation ; and 
confequently to degrade the cultivation of the 
whole country, and to reduce the number of its 
Inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of 
every fort of produce, even that of the necefla^ 
ries of life, whenever the fervants of the com* 
pany chufe to deal in them, to what thofe fervants 
call both afford to buy and expert to fell with 
fuch a profit as pieafes them. * 

From the nature of their fituation too the fer- 
vants muft be more difpofed to fupport with ri- 
gorous feverity their own intereft againft that of 
the country which they govern, than tlieir maf- 
ters can be to fupport theirs. The country be- 
longs to their mailers, wlio' cannot avoid having 
fome regard for the intereft of wliat belongs to 
them. But it does not belong to the fervants. 
The real intereft of their mafters, if tliey were 
capable of underftanding it, is. the fame with tliat 
of the country*, and it is from ignorance chiefly,- 
and the meannefs of mercantile prejudice, that 
they ever opprefs it. But the real intereft of the 
fervants is by no means the fame with tliatof the 
country, and the moft pcrfe6l information would 
not neceflarily put an end to their oppreffions. 
The regulations accordingly which have been 
fent out from Europe, tliough tUey have been fre- 
quently weak, have upon moft occafions been 

* The intereft of every proprietor of India Stock, however, ii by 
no mea)i8 the fame with that of the country in the government of 
which his vote gives him fome influence. See Book V, Chapt^t 
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At mfelves could not well know that they poT- C R A P« 
ikfled. If upon fome occafions, therefore, it has , ^ 
luiimated them to adlions of magnanimity which 
could not well have been expected from them, 
ure ihould not wonder if upon others it has 
prompted them to exploits of fomewhat a di^ 
ferent nature* 

Such exclufive companies, therefore, are nui« 
iknces in every refpe6l j always more or lefs in- 
convenient to the countries in which they are 
eilabliihed, and de(lru6tive to thofe which have 
the misfortune to fall under their government. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Cqndujion of the Mercantile Sjfjlem.. 

THOUGH the encouragement of exporta« chap, 
tion, and the difcouragement of importa- ^^ 
tion, are the two great engines by which the 
mercantile fyflem propofes to enrich every coun* 
try, yet with regard to fome particular commo* 
dities, it feems to follow an oppofite plan : to 
difcourage exportation, and to encourage im« 
portation. Its ultimate obje6l, however, it pre- 
tends, is always the fame, to enrich the country 
by an advantageous balance of trade. It dit 
courages the exportation of the materials of ma- 
Iiufa6ture, and of the inflruments of trade, in 
order to give our own workmen an advantage, 
Imd to enable them to underfell thofe of other 
Itations in all foreign markets : and by reii 

" 3 
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BOOK ing, in this manner, the exportation of a .ipm 
^* , commodities, of no great price, it propofes to 
.occalion a much greater and more valuable ex- 
,portation of others. It encourages the importa- 
.tion of the materials of manufacture, in order 
that our own people may be enabled to work 
them up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
manufactured commodities. I do not obferve, 
at lead in our Statute Book, any encouragement 
given to the importation of the inftruments of 
trade. When manufactures have advanced to a 
certain pitcli of grcatnefs, the fabrication of the 
inflrujncnts of trade becomes itfelf the object of a 
great number of very important manufactures. 
To give any particular encouragement to the 
importation of flich inftruments, would interfere 
too much with the intereft of thofe manufactures. 
Such importation, therefore, inftcad of being en- 
couraged, has frcfiuently been prohibited. Thus 
the importation of wool cards, except from Ire- 
land, or when brought in as wreck or prize goods, 
was prohibited by the 3d of Edward IV. ; which 
prohibition was renewed by the 39th of Eliza- 
beth, and has been continued and rendered per- 
petual by fubfeciucnt Jaws. 

The importation of the materials of manufac- 
ture has fometimcs been encouraged by an ex- 
emption from the duties to which other goods 
are fubjcCt, and fometimes by bounties. 

The importation of fhccp^s wool from fcveral 
(lifTcrent countries, of cotton wool from all coun- 
tries, of undreflcd flax, of the greater part of 

dying 
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dying drugs, of the greater part of undrefled chap. 
hides from Ireland or the Britilh colonies, of feal ^ ^^ 
Ikins from the Britifh Greenland fifhery, of pig 
and bar iron from the Britifh colonies, as well 
as of feveral other materials of manufa6lurc, has 
been encouraged by an exemption from all 
duties, if properly entered at the cuftom-houfe. 
The private interefts of our merchants and ma- 
nufa6lurers may, perhaps, have extorted from 
the legiflature thefe exemptions, as well as the 
greater part of our other commercial regulations. 
They are, however, perfe6lly jult and rcafon- 
able, and if, confidently with the neceflitics of 
tlie ftate, they could be extended to all the other 
materials of manufadlure, the public would cer- 
tainly be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufafturers, how- 
ever, has in fome cafes extended thefe exemp- 
tions a good deal beyond what can juftly be con- 
fidered as the rude materials of their work. By 
the 24 Geo. II. chap. 46. a fmall duty of only 
one penny the pound was impofed upon the im- 
portation of foreign brown linen yarn, inllead of 
much higher duties to which it had been fub- 
je6led before, viz. of fixpencc the pound upon 
fail yarn, of one lliilh'ng the pound upon all 
French and Dutch yarn, and of two pounds 
thirteen {hillings and fourpence upon the hun- 
dred weight of all fpruce or Mufcovia yarn. But 
our manufa6lurers were not long fatisfied with 
this reduction. By the 29th of the fame King, 
chap. 15. the fame law which gave a bounty upon 
the exportation of Britifh and Irifh linen of 

114 which 
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BOOK which the price did not exceed eighteen pence 
j ^ the yard, even this fmall duty upon the importa*i 
tion of brown linen yarn was taken away* In the 
different operations, however, which are necefc 
fary for the preparation of linen yam^ a good 
deal more induflry is employed, than in the fub- 
fequent operation of preparing linen cloth from 
linen yarn. To fay nothing of the indullry of the 
flax-growers and flax-dreffers, three or four fpin* 
ners, at leaft, are neceffary, in order to keep one 
weaver in conftant employment ; and more than 
four-fifths of tlie whole quantity of labour, ne- 
ceffary for the preparation of linen cloth, is em» 
ployed in that of linen yarn ; but our fpinners 
are poor people, women commonly fcattered 
about in all diflerent parts of the country, with- 
out fupport or proteaion. It is not by the fale of 
their work, but by that of the complete work of 
the weavers, that our great mafter manufac- 
turers make their profits. As it is their intereft 
to fell the complete manufa6lure as dear, fo is 
it to buy the materials as cheap as poffible. By 
extorting from the legiflature bounties upon the 
exportation of their own linen, high duties upon 
the importation of all foreign linen, and a total 
prohibition of the home confumption of fome 
forts of French Unen, they endeavour to fell 
their own goods as dear as poffible. By en- 
couraging the importation of foreign linen 
yarn, and thereby bringing it into competition 
with that which is made by our own people^ 
they endeavour to buy the work of the poor 
fpinners as cheap as poffible. They are as in- 
tent 
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tent to keep down the wages of their own c H A p« 
weav«s as the earnings ofthe poor fanners ) and ^* 
it is by no means for the benefit of the workman, 
that they endeavour either to ralfe the price of 
the complete work, or to lower that of the rude 
materials. It is the induftry which is carried on 
for the benefit of the rich and the powerfVil^ that 
is principally encouraged by our mercantile 
iyftem. That which is carried on for the benefit 
of the poor and the indigent, is too oflen either 
neglected or oppreflfed. ^ 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of 
Unen, and the exemption from duty upon tlie 
importation of foreign yarn, which were granted 
only for fifteen years, but continued by two dif- 
ferent prolongations, expire with the end of the 
fefiion of parliament which (hall immediately 
follow the 24th of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the importation 
of the materials of manufa6l;ure by bounties, has 
been principally confined to fuch as were im- 
ported from our American plantations. 

The firft bounties of this kind were thofe 
granted about'the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, upon the importation of naval (lores from 
America. Under this denomination were com- 
prehended timber fit for mails, yards, and bow- 
tpriU i hemp) tar, pitch, and turpentine. The 
bounty, however, of one pound the ton upon 
mailing-timber, and that of fix pounds the ton 
upon hemp, were extended to fuch as ihould be 
imported into England from Scotland. Both 
thefe bounties continued without any variation, 

at 
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B O O K At tbc fame rat^, till they were feverally allowed 
^^ to expire J that upon hemp, on the ift of Ja* 
ntiary 1741 , and that upon mafting4imber attlie 
end of the fciHon of parh'ament immediately fol« 
lowing the a4th ^Utm 1781 « 

'llie bounties upon the importation of tar, 
pitch, and turpcntjnc underwent, during their 
continuance, fevcral alterationf^* Originally that 
upon tar wa^ four poundfi the ton ; that upon pitch 
the fame ', and that upon turpentine, three poundi^ 
the ton. 'l\w, (county of four pounds the too 
upon tar wa» afterwards confined to fuch oh had 
been prepared in a particular manner; that upon 
other good, clean, and merchantable tar, wai^re^ 
duced to two pounds four {hillings the ton. 
The bounty upon pitch was likewife reduced to 
one pound ; and that upon turpentine to one 
pound ten Shillings the ton# 

The frcond bofiniy upon the importation of any 
of the materials of nianidii^'lurc!, ficcording to the 
order oi'time, was thai granted by the 2tiivA)AL 
<;hap. 30. upon th(! importation of indigo from 
the Hriiilh plantations. When the ])lanf^'ition in- 
digo was worth threc'lourths of the price of the 
be/l French indigo, it was by this a6l entitled toa 
bounty of fixpcrrute the pound, 'llun botjnty, 
which, like moil others, was granted only for a li^ 
mited time, was continuc^d for feveral prolonga^ 
tions, but was reduced to four pence the pound. 
It was allowed to (expire with the end of thefel^ 
fi<;n of parliament which followed the 25th 
iMarch 1781. 
'JTie third bounty of this kind was that granted 

(much 
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(much about the time that we were beginning c H A P. 
fometimcs to court and fometimes to quarrel ,_^^ 
with our American colonies) by the 4 Geo, III. 
chap. 26. upon the importation of hemp, or un- 
drellbd flax, from the Britilh plantations. This 
bounty was granted for twenty-one years,' from 
the 24th June 1764, to the 24th June 1785. 
For the firft feven years it was to be at the rate 
of eight pounds the ton, for the fecond at fix 
pounds, and for the third at four pounds. It 
was not extended to Scotland, of which tlie 
climiite (although liemp is fometimes raifed 
there, in fmall quantities and of an inferior 
quality,) is not very fit for tliat produce. Such 
a bounty upon the importation of Scotch flax 
into England would have been too great a dif- 
couragement to the native produce of the 
fouthern part of the United Kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by the 5 Geo. III. chap. 45, upon the im- 
portation of wood from America. It was granted 
for nine years, from the ift; January 1766, to the 
ifl; January 1775. During the firft three years, 
it was to he for every hundred and twenty good 
deals, at the rate of one pound ; and for every 
load containing fifty cubic feet of other fquared 
timber at the rate of twelve (hillings. For the 
fecond three years, it was for deals to be at the 
rate of fifteen (hillings, and for other fquared 
timber, at the rate of eight fln'llings ; ami for 
the third three years, it was for deals to be at 
the rate of ten (hillings, and for other fquared 
timber, at the rate of five (hillings. 

The 
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The fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by the 9 Geo. III. chap. 38. upon the importa* 
tion of raw f ilk from the Britiih plantations. It 
was granted for twenty-one yearsy from the ift 
January 1770, to the ift January ijgt. For 
tiie (ir(l Caven years it was to be at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds ft)r every hundred poundi 
vahio } for the fcconJ, at twenty pounds ; and 
for tlio ttiird, at fifleen pounds, ^fhe manage- 
mentofthe filk-worm, and the preparation of 
iilk| requirc's fo much liand labour } and labour 
is io very dc*ar in America, ttiat even this great 
bounty, I have been informedi was not likely to 
produce any confideralitc effect. 

Tlie (ixth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by 1 1 Geo. II L chap. 50. for the importation of 
pipe, liogfhead, and barrel (laves and heading, 
from tlie Britifli plantations. It was granted for 
nine years, from ift January 177a, to the ift 
January 1781. For the Hr(l three years, it was 
for a certain quantity of each, to bo at the rate 
of fix potinds ; for the fccond ttuec years, at 
four pounds; and for the third three years, at 
two pounds. 

Tiie fuventh and lad bounty of this kind, was 
that granted by the 19 Geo. III. chap« 37. upon 
tlie im|K>rtatioTi of hemp from Ireland. It wai 
granted in the fame manner as that for. the im« 
portation of hemp andundrefTed flax from Ame« 
rica, for twenty-ono yearM, from the 24th June 
1779, to th(» ci4th June 1800. This term il 
divid(5d, likcwili?, inUi three periods of fevefl 
years each i and in each of thofo periods, tho 

rate 
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ratQ of the Iriih bounty is the £ime with that chap. 
of the American. It does not, however, like ,_^^ 
the American bounty, extend to the importation 
of undre0ed flax. It would have been too great 
a difcouragement to the cultivation of that plant 
in Great Britain. When this lafl bounty was . 
granted, the Britiih and Irifh legiflatures were 
not in much better humour with one another, 
than the BritiCh and American had been before* 
But this boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped^ has 
been granted under more fortunate aufpices, 
than all thofe to America. 

The fame commodities upcm which we thut 
gave bounties, when imported from America^ 
were fubje£ted to confiderable duties when im« 
ported from any other country. The intereft of 
our American colonies was regarded as the fame 
with that of the mother country. Their wealth 
was confidered as our wealth. Whatever money 
was fent out to them, it was faid, came all back 
to us by the balance of trade, and we could never 
Igtecome a farthing the poorer, by any expence 
which we could lay out upon them. They were 
our own in every refpe^l, and it was an expence 
laid out upon the improvement of our own pro* 
perty» and for the profitable employment of our 
own people. It is unnecefTary, I apprehend, at 
prefent to fay any thing further, in order to ex-* 
pofe the folly oi* a fyflem, which fatal expe« 
rience has now fufficiently expofed. Had our 
American colonies really been a part of Great 
Britain^ thofe bounties might have been confi* 
Atfed aa bounties upon produdion, and would 

ftiU 
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BOOK ftill have been liable to all the objections to which 
j ^ , fuch bounties are liable, but to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manufao 
ture is fometimes difcouraged by abfolute prohi- 
bitions, and fometimes by high duties. 

Our wooUen manufacturers have been more 
fuccefsful than any other clafs of workmen, in 
perfuading the legiflature that the profperity of 
the nation depended upon the fucceis and ex« 
tenfion of their particular bufinefs. They have 
not only obtained a monopoly againit the con- 
fumers by an abfolute prohibition of importing 
woollen cloths from any foreign country ; but 
they have likewife obtained another monopoly 
againflthe ftieep farmers and growersof wool bya* 
limilar prohibition of the exportation of live flieep 
andwooL The feverity of many of the laws which 
have been enabled for the fecurity of the revenue 
is very juftly complained of, as impofing heavy 
penalties upon aClions which, antecedent to the 
ftatutes that declared them to be crimes, had al- 
ways been underflood to be innocent. But the 
cruelleft of our revenue laws, I will venture to 
affirm, are mild and gentle, in comparifon of fome 
of thofe which the clamour of our merchants and 
manufacturers has extorted from the legiflature, 
for the liipport of their own abfurd and oppref- 
five monopolies. Like the laws of Draco, thefe 
laws may be faid to be all written in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3. the exporter 
of Iheep, lambs, or rams, was for the firft offence 
to forfeit all his goods for ever, to luffer ^ year's 
iojprifonment, and then to have his left hand cut 

4 off 
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off in a market town upon a market day, to be c H A P. 
there nailed up j and for the fecond offence to be ^^'* 
adjudged a felon, and to fuffer death accordingly. 
To prevent the breed of our (Iieep from being 
propagated in foreign countries, feems to have 
been the objedl of this law. By the 1 3th and 1 4th 
of Charles II. chap, 18. the exportation of wool 
was made felony, and the exporter fubje6led to 
the fame penalties and forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it is 
to be hoped that neither of thefe flatutes were 
ever executed. The firft of them, however, fo far 
as I know, has never been dire6lly repealed, and 
Serjeant Hawkins feems to confider it as dill in 
Ibrce. It may however, perhaps, be confidercd 
as virtually repealed by the 12th of Charles II. 
chap. 32. fefil. 3. which, without exprefsly taking 
away the penalties impofed by former flatutes, 
impofcs a new penalty, viz. That of twenty 
fhillings for every fliqep exported, or attempted 
to be exported, together with the forfeiture of 
the flicep and of the owner's fliare of the fliip. 
The fecond of them was exprefsly repealed 
by the 7th and 8th of William III. chap. 28. 
fciSl. 4. By which it is dechired that, ** Wherfcas. 
" the flatute of the 13th and 14th of King 
" Charles II. made againfl the exportation of 
*' wool, among other things in the faid a6l men- 
** tioned, doth ena6l the fame to be deemed 
felony ; by the feVerity of which penalty the 
profecution of offenders hath not been fo ef- 
*' fedlually put in execution: Be it therefore 
^^ enacted by the authority forelkid, that fo 

" much 
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B o o K ^^ much of the ikid a£i;, Mrhich rdates to the 
j ^^ ^ '* making the faid offence felony, be repealed 
" and made void." 

The penalties, however, which are either im« 
pofed by this milder (latute, or which^ though 
impofed by former flatutes, are not repealed by 
tlus one, are ilill fufficiently fevere. Befides th£ 
forfeiture of the goods, the exporter incurs the 
penalty of three fhillings for every pound weight 
of wool either exported or attempted to he ex- 
ported, that is about four or five times the va* 
lue. Any merchant or other perfon conviAed 
of this offence, is difabled from requiring any 
debt or account belonging to him from any fac* 
tor or other perfon. Let his fortune be what if 
will, whether he is, or is not able to pay thofe 
heavy penalties, the law means to nun him com- 
pletely. But as the morals of the great body of 
the people are not yet fo corrupt as thofe of the 
contrivers of tliis ftatute, I have not heard 
that any advantage has ever been taken of this 
claufe. If the perfon convi6led of this offence 
is not able to pay the penalties within thi'ee 
months after judgment, he is to be tranfported 
for feven years, and if he returns before the ex- 
piration of that term, he is liable to the pains of 
felony, without benefit of clergy. The owner 
of the Ihip, knowing this offence, forfeits all his 
interefl: in the fliip and furniture. The mafl:er 
and mariners, knowing this offence, forfeit aU 
their goods^and chattels, and fuffer three months 
imprifonment. By a fubfequent ftatute the mafi 
ter fuffeis fix months imprifonmeut. 

In 
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In order to prevent exportation, the whole <i tt A A 
inland commerce of wool is laid utider very bur^ ^^* 
'denfome and oppreffive reftri6lions* It cannot 
beT packed in any box, bat*rel, ca(k, cafe, cheft, 
or any other package, but only in packs of 
leather or pack-cloth, on whfch mud be marked 
on the outiBde the ^ords ivool or i/am^ in large 
letters not lefs than three inches long, on pain 
of forfeiting the fame and the package, and three 
fhillings for every pound Weight, to be paid by 
the owner or packer. It cannot be loaden on 
any horfe or cart, or carried by land within five 
%niles of the coaft, but between (bn-rifing and 
Ain-fetting, on pain of forfeiting the fatne, the 
horfes and carriages. The hiihdred next adjoin^- 
ing to the fea coaft, out of or dtrough which the 
Vrool is carried or exported, forfeits twenty 
pounds, if the wool is Under the value of ten 
pounds ; and if of greater value, then treble that 
value, together with treble cofts, to be fued for 
within the year. Thie execution to be againlt 
any two of the inhabitants, whom the feffiond 
muft re-imburfe, by an alTeiflnent on the other 
inhabitants, as in the cafes of robbery. And if 
kny perfon compounds with the hundred for lefs 
than this penalty, he is to be imprifoned for five 
years ; and any other perfon may profecute. 
Tliefe regulations take place throdgh the whole 
kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Ketlt and 
Suffex the reftridHotis arfe ftill mdre troublefcrtnfe. 
Every owner of wool within ten miles of l!heibi« 
coaft muft give an account iti writings threte da!jhi 
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BOOK after fliearing to the next officer of the cuilotnfl^ 
of the number of his fleece% and of tlie places 
where they are lodged^ And before ho remove* 
any part of them he muft give the like notice of 
the number and weight of the fleeces, and of the 
name and abode of the perfon to whom tliey are 
fold, and of the place to which it is intended 
they fhould be carried. No perfon within fifleen 
miles of the fea, in the faid counties, can buy 
any wool, before he enters into bond to the 
King, that no part of the wool which he ftiall fo 
buy fliall be fold by him to any otlicr perfon 
within fifleen miles of the fea. If any wool is 
found carrying towards the fea-fide in the faid 
counties, unlefs it has been entered and fecurity 
given as aforefaid, it is forfeited, and the offender 
alfo forfeits three fhillings for every pound 
weight. If any perfon lays any wool, not en- 
tered as aforefaid, within fifleen miles of the 
fca, it muil be feized and forfeited ; and if, after 
fuch feizure, any perfon fhall claim the fame, he 
mufl give fecurity to the Exchequer, that if he 
is cafl upon trial he fhall pay treble coils, befides 
all other penalties. 

When fuch reflri^lions are impofed upon the 
inland trade, the coafling trade, we may believe, 
cannot be left very free. Every owner of wool 
who carrieth or caufeth to be carried any wool 
to any port or place on the lea-coa(l, in order to 
be from tlience tranfported by fea to any other 
place or j)ort on the coafl, mufl firfl caufe an 
entry thereof to be made at the port from whence 
it is intended to be conveyed, containing the 
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Weight, marks, and number of the packaged c H A P« 
before he brings the fame within five miles of ^ ^P^ 
that port ; on pain of forfeiting the ikme, and 
alfo the horfes, carts, and other carriages ; and 
aifo of fufFering and forfeiting, as by the other 
laws in force againfl the exportation of wooU 
This law, however, (i Will. III. chap, 3a.) is fo 
very indulgent as to declare, that << this (hall not 
" hinder any perfon from carrying his wool 
^^ home from the place of {hearing, though it be 
witliin five miles of the iea, provided that in 
ten days after fheaiing, and before he remove 
^^ the wool, he do under his hand certify to the 
** next officer of the cuftoms, the true number 
^* of fleeces, and where it is houfed; and do not 
** remove the fame, without certifying to fuch 
*< officer, under his hand, his intention fo to do, 
" three days before." Bond muft be given that 
the wool to be carried coafl-ways is to be landed 
at the particular port for which it is entered out* 
wards ; and if any part of it is landed without the 
prefence of an officer, not only the forfeiture of 
the wool is incurred' as in other goods, but tho 
iifual additional penalty of three (Iiillings for 
every pound weight is likewife incurred. 

Our woollen manufafturers, in order to juflify 
their demand of fuch extraordinary reflridlions 
and regulations, confidently afTerted, that Eng- 
Hfh wool was of a peculiar quality, fuperior to 
that of any other country; that the wool of other 
countries could not, without fome mixture of it, 
be wrought up into any tolerable manufacture} 
that fine cloth could not be made without it ; 
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SO o K that England, therefore, if the expcMiation of it 
^;_ , could be totally prevented, could monopolize to 
herfdf almoil the whole woollen trade of the 
leorld ; and thus, having no rivals, could fell at 
What price (he pleafed, and in a ihort time ac* 
quire the moft incredible degree of wealth by 
the moft advantageous balance of trade. This 
doArine, like moft other da6trittes which are 
Confidently aflerted by any confiderable number 
of people, was, and ftill continues to be, moft im- 
plicitly believed by a much greater number ; by 
almoft all thofe who are either unacquainted 
with th^ woollien trade, or who have not made 
particular enquiries. It is, however, :feperfe6lly 
falfe, that Englifh wool is in any refpeft necef- 
fary for the making of fine cloth, that it is alto- 
gether unfit for it. Fine cloth is made altogether 
of Spanifti wool. Englilh wool cannot be even 
fo* mixed with Spanifli woOl as to enter into the 
compofition without Ipoiling and degrading, in 
fome degree, the fabric of the cloth. 

It has been fhown in the foregoing part of 
this work, that the effeft of thefe regulations has 
been to deprefs the price of Englifh wool, not 
only below what it naturally would be in the pre- 
fent times, but very much below what it actually 
was in the time of Edward III. The price of 
Scots wool, when in confequence of the union 
it became fubje6l to the fame regulations, is faid 
to have fallen about one half. It is obfferved by 
the very accurate and intelligent author of the 
Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mr. John 
Smith, that the price of the beft Englifh wool in 

England 
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England 13 generally below what wool of a very c » A B»- 
inferior quality commonly fells foi* in the market ^^^^ 
of Amfterdam. To deprefs the price of this 
commodity below what may be called its natural 
and proper price, waa the avowed purpofe of 
thofe regulations; and there feems to be no 
doubt of their having produced the effect that 
was expe£ted from them. 

This reduAion of price, it may perhaps be 
thought, by difcouraging the growing of wool,* 
mud have jeduced very much the annual pro- 
duce of that commodity, though not below what 
it formerly was, yet below what, in the prefent 
(late of things, it probably, would have been, 
had it, in confequence of an open and free mar- 
ket, been allowed to rife to the natural and pro- 
per price. I am, however, difpofed to believe, 
that the quantity of the annual produce cannot 
have been much, though it may perhaps have 
been a little, afie^ed by thefe regulations. The 
growing of wool is not the chief purpofe for 
which the fheep farmer employs his induftry and 
(lock. He expedls his profit, not fo much frou) 
the price of the fleece, as from that of the car- 
cafe ; and the average or ordinary price of the 
latter, mufl even, in many cafes, make up to 
him whatever deficiency there may be in the 
average or ordinary price of the former. It has 
been obferved in the foregoing pait of this work, 
that " Whatever regulations tend to fink the 
** price, either of wool or of raw hides, below 
<< what it naturally would be, mufl, in an im- 
** proved and cultivated country, have fome 
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BOOK " tendency to raife the price of butchers* meat. 
IV. ic 'pjj^ price both of the great and fmall cattle 
*^ which are fed on improved and cultivated 
** land, mull be fufficient to pay the rent which 
** the landlord, and the profit which the farmer 
^^ has reafon to expe6l from improved and cul- 
** tivated land. If it is not, they will foon ceafe 
•* to feed them. Whatever part of this price, 
•* therefore, is not paid by the wool and the 
** hide, muft be paid by the carcafe. The lefs 
** there is paid for the one, the more muft be 
** paid for the other. In what manner this 
** price is to be divided upon the different parts 
** of the beaft, is indifferent to the landlords and 
** farmers, provided it is all paid to them. In 
** an improved and cultivated country, there* 
** fore, their intereft as landlords and farmers 
** cannot be much afFe6ted by fuch regulations, 
** though their intereft as confumers may, by 
" the rife in the price of provifions.'* Accord- 
ing to this reafoning, therefore, this degradation 
in the price of wool is not likely, in an improved 
and cultivated country, to occafion any diminu^ 
tion in the annual produce of that commodity; 
except fo far as, by raifing the price of mutton, 
it may fomewhat diminifh the demand for, and 
confequently the produ6lion of, that particular 
Ipecies of butchers' meat. Its effe6l;, however, 
even in this way, it is probable, is not very con- 
fiderable. 

But though its effect upon the quantity of the 
annual produce may not have been very con- 
fiderable, its effedl upon the quality, it may 
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perhaps be thought, mud necefiarily have been c H A P. 
very great. The degradation in the quality of ^ Yf^ 
Englifh wool, if not below what it was in former 
times, yet below what it naturally would have 
been in the prefent ftate of improvement and 
cultivation, muft have been, it may perhaps be 
fuppofed, very nearly in proportion to the de* 
gradation of price. As the quality depends upon 
the breed, upon the pailure, and upon the ma- 
nagement and cleanlinefs of the fheep, during 
the whole progrefs of the growth of the fleece^ 
the attention to thefe circumflances, it may na* 
turally enougli be imagined, can never be 
greater than in proportion to the recompcnce 
which the price of the fleece is likely to mako 
for the labour and expence which that attention 
requires. It happens, however, that the good*^ 
neis of the fleece depends, in a great meafure, 
upon the health, growth, and bulk of the axiu 
mal } the fame attention which is neceflary fop 
the improvement of the carcafe, is, in fame re- 
fpe£l;s, fufficient for that of the fleece. Not- 
withftanding the degradation of price, Englifti 
wool is faid to have been improved confiderably 
during the courfe even of the prefent century. 
The improvement might perhaps have been 
greater if the price had been better ; but the 
lownefs of price, though it may have obftru6led, 
yet certainly it has not altogether prevented that 
improvement. 

The violence of thefe regulations, therefore, 
feems to have affected neither the quantity nor 
the quality of the annual produce of wool fo 
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BOOK much M it might have been expend to do 
y* , (though I think it probable that it may have ai& 
ie£led tiie latter a gooil deal more than the for* 
mer) i and the iiilered of the growers of wod, 
though it muil have boon hurt in fome ^degreoi 
fecm», upon the whole, to have been much left 
hurt than could well have been imagined. 

Thefe coniiderations^ however, will not juftify 
the ablblute prohibition of the exportation oS 
wool. But they will fully juilify the impofition 
of a confidcrable tax upon that exportation* 

To hurt in any degree the intereit of any one 
order of citizens, for no other purpofe but to 
promote ttiat of fome other, in evidently contrary 
to that juilice and equality of treatment which 
the Sovereign owes to all the different orders ef 
his fubje6l8. But the prohibition certainly hurts^ 
in fome degree, the intereft of the growers of 
wool, for no other purpoie but to promote that 
of the manufa^urers. 

Every difi'erent order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the fnpport of the fovereign or 
commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of ten 
ihiliings upon the exportation of every ton of 
wool, would produce a very conflderable revenue 
to the fovereign. It would hurt the intereft of 
the growers fomewhat lefs than the prohibition, 
becaufe it would not probably lower the price 
of wool quite Ho much. It would aifTord a inU 
ficiont advantage to the manufacturer, becaufe, 
though lio might not buy his wool altogether fo 
chea]) as under the prohibition, he would ftilt 
buy it, at leaft, five or ten ihiliings cheaper than 
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any foreign manufadlurer could buy it, befides chap, 
iaving the freight and infurance, which the , Y!^ 
other would be obliged to pay. It is fcarce 
poflible to devife a tax which could produce any 
confidereble revenue to the Sovereign, and at 
the fame time occafion fo little inconveniency to 
any body. 

The prohibition, notwithilanding all the pe- 
nalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 
known, in great quantities. The great differ- 
ence between the price in the home and that in 
the foreign market, prefents fuch a temptation 
to fmuggling, that all the rigour of the law can^ 
not prevent it. This illegal exportation is ad* 
vantageous to nobody but the fmuggler. A legal 
exportation fubjedt to a tax, by affording a reve* 
nue to the Sovereign, and thereby faving the 
impofition of fome other, perhaps, more bur« 
denfome and inconvenient taxes, might prove 
advantageoua to all the different ful:ge£l;s of 
the Itate. 

The exportation of fuller's earth, or fUller'a 
clay, fuppoied to be necefiary for preparing and 
deanfing the woollen manufa6):ures, has been 
fubjedted to nearly the fame penalties as the 
exportation of wool. Even tobacco-pipe clay» 
though acknowledged to be different from fuU 
ler*s clay, yet, on account of their refemblance, 
and beoaufe fuller's day might fometimes be 
exported m tobacco-pipe clay, has been laid 
imder the fame prohibitions and penalties. 

By 
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BOOK By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7. 
the exportation, not only of raw hides, but of 
tanned leather, except in the fhape of boots, 
flioes, or flippers, was prohibited ; and the law 
gave a monopoly to our boot^makers and flioe- 
makers, not only againfl our graziers, but againil 
our tanners. By fubfequent ilatutes, our tanners 
have got themfelves exempted from this mono- 
poly, upon paying a fmall tax of only one fliil- 
ling on the hundred weight of tanned leather, 
weighing one hundred and twelve pounds. They 
have obtained likewife the drawback of two- 
thirds of the excife duties impofed upon their 
commodity, even when exported without further 
'manufa6lure. All manufactures of leather may 
be exported duty free ; and the exporter is be- 
fides entitled to the drawback of the whole du- 
ties of excife. Our graziers flill continue Ibb* 
je6l to the old monopoly. Graziers feparated 
from one another, and difperfed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, combine together for the 
purpofe either of impofing monopolies upon 
their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themfelves 
from fuch as may have "been impofed upon 
them by other people. Manufacturers of all 
kinds, collected together in numerous bodies in 
all great cities, eafily can. Even the horns of 
cattle are prohibited to be exported ; and the 
two infignificant trades of the horner and comb* 
maker enjoy, in this relpeCl, a monopoly againfi 
the graziers. 

Reflraints, 
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partiaJlyy hat not conqrieteijr mantrfaftttred» are 
not pendiar to tiie manixfiiighire of feather. As 
long aa aiijr tfaing lematna to be dkme^ in order 
to fit any comaodtty fiwr immediate ufe and eoiw 
finnption, oar manii£i£hirers think that thej 
tfacmrfeifca oi^it to have the doii^ of iL Wool* 
fen yam and worfled are prohibited to be ex* 
ported onder die iame penalties as wooL Even 
white cloths are fulled to a duty upon exporta-^ 
tion, and oor dyers have fi> £ur obtained a mono* 
^K^y againft oor dothiers. Our clothiers would 
prdbably have been abfe to defend themfeives 
againft it, but it happens that the greater part of 
our principal clothiers are themfelves likewiie 
dyers* Watdi-caies, ckxrk«cafes^ and dial-plates 
for clocks and watches^ have been prohibited to 
be exportecL Our clock*makers and watch* 
makers are, it (eems, unwilling that the price of 
this fint of workmanihip fhould be raifed upon 
diem by the competition of foreigners* 

By ibme old ftatutes of £dward III., Henry 
Vlll.y and Edward VI., the exportation of all 
metak was prohibited. Lead and tin were alone 
excepted; probably on account of the great 
abundance of thole metals; in the exportation of 
which, a cmifiderable part of the trade of the 
kingdom in thofe days confifted. For the en< 
couragement of the mining trade, the 5th of WiU 
liam and Mary, chap. 17. exempted from this 
prohibition, iron, copper, and mundic metal 
made from Britifh ore. The exportation of all 
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BOOK forts of copper bars^ foreign as well aa Britifh, 
^' was afterwards permitted by the 9th and ipth dF 
William III. chap. 26. The exportation of un* 
manufa6l;ured brafs, of what is called gun-metal^ 
bell-metal, and fhroff-metal, ftill continues to be 
prohibited. Brafs manufactures of all forts may 
be exported duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manu&Cr 
ture, where it is not altogether prohibited, is in 
many cafes fubj06fced to confiderable duties. 

By the 8th George I. chap. 15., the exporta^ 
tion of all goods, the produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain, upon which any duties had bean 
impofed by former ftatutes, was rendered duty 
free. The following goods, however, were ex* 
cepted : Allum, lead, lead ore, tin, tanned lea^ 
ther, copperas, coals, wool cards, white wool* 
len cloths, lapis calamiuaris, ikins of all forts, 
glue, coney hair or wool, hares wool, hair of all 
forts, horfes, and litharge of lead. If you 
except horfes, all thefe are either materials of 
manufacture, or incomplete manufactures (which 
may be confidered as materials for ftill further 
manufacture), or inftruments of trade. This 
ftatute leaves them fubjeCt to all the old duties 
which had ever been impofed upon them, the 
old fubfidy and one per cent, outwards. 

By the fame ftatute a great rmn^ber of foreiga 
drugs for dyers ufe, are exempted from all 
duties upon importation. Each of them, how* 
ever, is afterwards fubjeCted to a certain duty, 
not indeed a very heavy one, upon exportation. 
Our dyers, it feems, while they thought it for 
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this nobble pver^ ef Mermntdile inse^miit^^ m^ 
prabibiT dfi^ppiMrtnl hlHT «»r tth5; <^k^. It 
neoeflSufljr tjuoftfat tjhe impcutttat^; t^ lie^ iVKwr^ 
cardful tkui thejr in%tit oriierwilfe kiv^ W^ii^ 
that their inipoftailiciii IhoiiM not exeieidl ^^'K^t 
was necdfioty for the fufifdv dlT tfm hmm 
market* The hmne market tira;$ at ^JA tiifM^ 
Ukdy to be more Icantil j fiipfilied i the c^CMWb 
modkies were at all times likelv to he jfemf^ 
what dearer there than they would hav^ Ih^h^ 
had the exportation been rendered as ib^ a» 
the importatimi. 

By the above-mentioned ftatute^ gum, A^nopta^ 
or gum arabiC) being among the enumoA^ated 
dying drugs, might be imported duty Iroo. They 
isvere fubjed;ed, indeed, to a fmall poundage 
duty^ amounting only to three pence in th^ hun» 
dred weight upon their re-exportation. JhVanoi 
enjoyed, at that time, an exchili>e tJ'ade to the 
country moft protluftive of thole (htigs, that 
which lies in the neighbourhood of tho Sonegrd \ 
and the Britifh market could not bo caiUy l\ip« 
plied by the ifnmediate importation of iht^m from 
the place of growth. By the 25th Uvo. 11. t hore- 
fore, gum fenega was* allowed to be inipurtmi 
(contrary to the general difpoHtioriH ot* the a^ 
of navigation), from any part of Kuropa. An 
the law, however, did not mean to encouragi) 
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BOOK this fpecies of trade, fo contrary to the general 
^^ principles of the mercantile policy of England, 
it impoied a duty of ten Ihillings the hundred 
weight upon fuch importation, and no part ot 
this duty was to be afterwards drawn back upon 
its exportation. The fiiccefsful war which began 
in 1755 gave (ireat Britain the fame exclud^ve 
trade to thofc countries which France had 
enjoyed before. Our manufacturers, as foon as 
tlie peace was made, endeavoured to avail them- 
felves of this advantage, and to eftablifli a mo- 
nopoly in their own favour, both againft the 
growers, and againfl the importers of this com- 
modity. By the 5th Geo. Ill.therefore, chap« jj. 
the exportation of gum fenegafrom HisMajefty's 
dominions in Africa was confined to Great Bri- 
tain, and was fubjefted to all the fame reflric- 
tions, regulations, forfeitures and penalties, as 
that of the enumerated commodities of the Bri- 
tiih colonies in America and tlie Wefl Indies* 
Its importation, indeed, was fubjeClcd to a fmall 
duty of fix-pence the hundred weight, but its re- 
exportation was fubjefted to the enormous duty 
of one pound ten fhillings the hundred weight 
It was the intention of our manufa^nrcrs that 
the whole produce of thofe countries fliould be 
imported into (Jreat Britain, and in order that 
they themfelvcs might bo enabled to buy it at 
their own price, that no part of it fhould be ex- 
ported again, but at fuch an expence as would 
fufficicntly dilcourage that exportation. Their 
avidity, liowcver, upon this, as well as upon 
many otlier occafions, difappointed itfelf of its 
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obje6t. This enormous duty prefented fuch a chap. 
temptation to fmuggling, that great quantities ^^' 
of this commodity were clandeftinely exported, 
probably to all the manufa6turing countries of 
Europe, but particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain but from Africa. Upon this 
account, by the 14 Geo. III. chap. 10. this duty 
upon exportation was reduced to five fliillings 
the hundred weight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the 
old fubfidy was levied, beaver Ikins were efti» 
mated at fix (hillings and eight-pence a-piece, 
and the different fubfidies and impoils, which 
before the year 1722 had been laid upon their 
importation, amounted to one-fiflh part of the 
rate, or to fixteen-pence upon each Ikin ; all of ^ 
which, except half the old fubfidy, amounting 
only to two-pence, was drawn back upon export- 
ation. This duty upon the importation of fo 
imj[)ortant a material of manufadlure had been 
thought too high, and, in the year 1722, the rate 
was reduced to two fliillings and fix-pence, which 
reduced tlie duty upon importation to fix.pence, 
and of this only one half was to be drawn back 
upon exportation. The fame fuccefsful war put 
the country mod produ6live of beaver under the 
dominion of Great Britain, and beaver flcins being 
among the enumerated commodities, their ex- 
portation from America was confequently con- 
fined to the market of Great Britain. Our manu- 
fa6lurers foon bethought themfelves of the advan- 
tage which they might make of this circumftance, 
and in the year 1764, the duty upon the importa- 
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BOOK tion of beaver-ikin was reduced to one penny, 
tv. but the duty upon exportation was raifed to feyeiw 
jience each (kin, without any drawback of the 
duty upon importation; By the fame law, a duty 
of eightecn-pence the pound was impofini upon 
the exportation of beaver-wool or wombs, 
without making any alteration in tlie duty 
upon the importation of that commodity, which, 
when imported by Britiih and in Britiih fliip^ 
ping, amounted at that time to between four* 
pence and five-pence the piece. 

Coals may bci confldered both as a materisl 
of manufacture and as an inftrument of irade. 
Heavy duties, accordingly, have been impofed 
upon their exportation, amounting at pxefent 
(1783) to more than five fhillings the ton, or 
to more than fifteen fhillings the chaldroo, 
Newcaflie mcafure ; which is in moil cafes mort 
than the original value of the commodity at 
the coal pit, or even at the fhipping port for 
exportation. 

The exportation, however, of the inilrumenti 
of trade, properly fo called, is commonly re- 
flrained, not by high duties, but by abfblute pro- 
hibitions. Thus by the 7th and 8th of William IIL 
chap. 2o. fe£t. 8. the exportation of frames or en- 
gines for knitting gloves or flockings is prohibit- 
ed under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of 
fuch frames or engines, fo exported, or attempted 
to be exported, but of forty pounds, one half to 
the King, the other to the perfbn who fliall inform 
pr f lie for tlic fame. In tlie fame manner by the 
1 4th Geo. IIL chap. 7 1 . the exportation toforeigi 

4 parts, 
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parts, of any utenlils made ufe of in the cotton, chap. 
linen, woollen and filk manufaftures, is prohi* ^ ^^ 
bited under the penalty^ not only of the for- 
feiture of fuch utenlils, but of two hundred 
pounds^ to be paid by the perfon who (hall offend 
in this manner^ and likewife of two hundred 
pounds to be paid by the mailer of the Ihip who 
ihall knowingly fuffer fuch utenlils to be loaded 
on board his Ihip. 

When fuch heavy penalties were impofed 
upon the exportation of the dead inllruments of 
trade, it could not well be expe^ed that the 
living inllrumenty the artificer, Ihould be al- 
lowed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5 Geo. I. 
chap. 17. the perfon who ihall be convi6led of 
enticing any artificer of^ or in any of the ma* 
nufadtures of Great Britain^ to go into any fo- 
reign parts, in order to pradtife or teach his trade, 
is liable for the firll offence to be fined in any 
ihm not exceeding one hundred pounds, and to 
three months imprifbnment, and until the fine 
ihall be paid ; and for the fecond offence, to be 
fined in any fum at the difcretion of the court, 
and to imprifonment for twelve months, and 
until the fine ihall be paid. By the 23 Geo. II. 
chap. 13. this penalty is increafed for the firll 
i^ence to five hundred pounds for every arti- 
ficer fo enticed, and to twelve months imprifon- 
ment, and until the fine Ihall be paid } and for 
the fecond offence, to one thouland pounds, and 
to two years imprifonment, and until the fine 
Ihail be paid. 
« TOL« Hit 1 L By 
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B' o^ G K By the former of thofe two ftatutes^ upoitproof 
that any perfon has been enticing any arti- 
ficer,' or that any artificer has promifed or 
contra6led to go into foreign - part0 for the 
purpofes aforeiaid, fuch artificer ipay be obliged 
to give fecurity at the difcretion of the courts 
t'hat he ihall not go beyond the feas, and may 
be committed to prifon until he give fuch fe* 
curity. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the feas, and 
h exercifing or teaching his trade in any foreign 
country, upon warning being given to him by 
any of His Majefly's MiniftersorConfuls abroad^ 
or by one of His Majefty's Secretaries of State 
for the time being, if he does not, withift fix 
months after fuch warning, return into thid 
realm, and from thenceforth abide and inhabit 
continually within the fame, he is from thence- 
forth declared incapable of taking any legacy 
devifed to him within this kingdom, or of being 
executor or adminiftrator to any perfon, or of 
taking any lands within this kingdom by defcent, 
devife, or purchafc. He likcwile forfeits to the 
King all his lands, goods and chattels, is de- 
clared an alien in every refpe6l, and is put out 
of the King*» prote6lion. 

It is unnecefTary, I imagine, to obfferve, how 
contrary fuch regulations are to the boafled 
liberty of the fubjcCl, of which we affe6t to be fo 
very jealous ; but which, in this cafe, is fo plainly 
facrificcd to the futile interefts of our merchants 
and manufa£turers. * 

3 The 
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The laudable motive of all thefe regulations, c h A ?• 
IS to extend our own manufa6tures, not by their , ^^ * 
own improvement, but by the depreflion of thofe 
pf all our neighbours, and by putting an end, 
as much as poffible, to the troublefome compe« 
tition of fuch odious and difagreeable rivals. 
Our mailer manufadlurers think it reafonable, 
that they themfelves fhould have the monopoly 
of the ingenuity of all their countrymen. Though 
by reftraining, in fome trades, the number of 
apprentices which can be employed at one time, 
and by impoling the neceffity of a long ap- 
prenticelhip in all trades, they endeavour, all 
of them, to confine the knowledge of their rc- 
fpefilive employments to as fmall a number as 
poffible : they are unwilling, however, that any 
part of this fmall number fhould go abroad to 
inftrudt foreigners. 

Confumption is the fole end and purpofe of 
all produ6lion ; and the interell of the producer 
ought to be attended to, only fofar as it may be 
neceflary for promoting that of the confumcr. 
The maxim is fo perfe6lly felf-evident, that it 
would be abfurd to attempt to prove it. But iu 
the mercantile fyftem, the interell of the con- 
fumer is almoft conftantly facrificed to that of 
the producer ; and it feems to confider producr 
tion, and not confumption, as the ultimate end 
and obje6l of all induitry and commerce. 

In the reftraints upon the importation of all 
foreign commodities which can come into com- 
petition with thofc of our own growth, or manu- 
failure, the intereil of the home^conllimer is 

L L 2 evidently 
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BOOK evidently facrificed to that of the prodticen It 
^* is altogether for the benefit of the latter, that 
the former is obliged to pay that enhancement 
of price which this monopoly almoft always 
occafions. 

It is altogether for the beneiitof the producer 
that bounties are granted upon the exportation 
of fome of his productions. The home-confumer 
is obliged to pay, firft, the tax which is neceC' 
iary for paying the bounty, and fecondly, the 
ft ill greater tax which neceflarily arifes from the 
enhancement of the price of the commodity in 
the home market 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Por^ 
tugal, the confumer is prevented by high duties 
from purchafing of a neighbouring country, a 
commodity which our own climate does not 
produce, but is obliged to purchafc it of a 
diflant country, though it is acknowledged, that 
the commodity of the diflant country is of a 
worfe quality than that of the near one* The 
home-confumer is obliged to fubmit to this in- 
conveniency, in order that the producer may 
import into the diflant country fome of his pro- 
dndlions upon more advantageous terms than he 
would otherwife have been allowed to do. The 
confumer, too, is obliged to pay whatever en- 
hancement in the price of thofe very produc- 
tions, this forced exportation may occafion in 
the home market. 

IJut in the fyflem of laws which has been 
eflablifhed for the management of our American 
and Weft Indian colonies, the intereft of the 

2 home* 
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bome-confumer has been facrificed to that of c R A r. 
the producer with a vMte extravagant profufion 
than in all our other commercial regulation^ 
A great empire has been eftabliilied tor the fole 
purpofe of raifing up a nation of cuftomers who 
ihould be obliged to buy from the fliops of our 
different producers, all tlie goods with which 
tliefe could fupply them. For the fake of that 
little enhancement of pf ice which this monopoly 
might afford our producers, the home-con* 
fumers have been burdened >^'ith the whole ex» 
pence of maintaining and defending that empire. 
For this purpofe, and for this purpofe only, in 
the two lafl wars, more than two hundred miU 
Jions have been fpent, and a new debt of more 
than a hundred and feventy millions has b^en 
contra6led over and above all that hud been ex« 
pended for the fame purpofe in former wars. 
The interelt of this debt alone is not only greater 
than the whole extraordinary profit, wliich, it 
ever could be pretended, was made by the mo- 
nopoly of the colony trade, but than the whole 
value of that trade, or than the whole value of 
the goods, which at an average have been 
annually exported to the colonies, 

It cannot be very difficult to determine who 
have been the contrivers of this whole mercan* 
tile fyflem ; not the confumers, we may bch'eve, 
whofe interefl has been entirely negleftcd ; but 
the producers, whofe interefl has been fo carc-i 
fully attended to ; and among this latter claft 
our merchants and manufacturers have been by 

L L 3 far 
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B o o K far the principal archite6bs;. In the mercantile 
^'_ , regulations, which have been taken notice of in 
this chapter, the intereft of our manufacturers 
has been mod peculiarly attended to ; and the 
intereft, not fo much of the confumers as that 
of fome other fets of producers, has been lacri- 
ficed to it. 
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THE two following Accounts are fubjoined in 
order to illuftrate and confirm what is faid 
in the Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Book^ con* 
ceming the Tonnage bounty to the White Her- 
ring Fifliery. The Reader, I believe, may 
depend upon the accuracy of both Accounts. 

An Account of Bujfes jilted out in Scotland for 
Eleven YearSy mtfi the Number of Empty 
Barrels carried out^ and the Number ofBar-^ 
rels of Herrings caught ; alfo the Bounty at a 
Medium on each Barrrl of Sea/leekSy and on 
each Barrel when fully packed. 



Year*. 


Number of 


Empty Barrel* 


A Cat 9. 

I77I 


BufTef 


carried out. 


29 


5948 


1773 


168 


4I316 


»773 


190 


42333 


1774 


248 


59303 


1775 


27s 


69144 


1776 


294 


76329 


1777 


240 


62679 


1778 


220 


56390 


1779 


206 


55»94 


1780 


181 


48315 


1781 


-^35 


33992 


Total 


1,2186 


550943 



Barrel! of Hei^ 
rings caught. 



2832 
22237 
42055 

56365 

52879 
51863 

433 » 3 
40958 

29367 

19885 

16593 



Bounty paid on the 
BuiTea. 



S, 



7 
8 



£ 

2085 
H055 
12510 
16952 2 

J93»5 15 
21290 7 

17592 
16316 

15287 

13445 
9613 



2 

2 

o 

12 

12 



o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
6 
6 



378347 I » 55463 II o 

Seafteeks 
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Seaftceks 378347 Bounty at a me< 

dititn for each barrel of 
feaileekfl^ £0 S 2i 
But a barrel of fea- 
ileeki being only reo 
koned two-thirds of a 
^ barrel fully packed, 
one-third is deduced, 
which brings the boun« 

ty to £q iz 3i 
4. deducted 126115I 

■— -*— — "^ 

Barrels full) ^-^^^,. 
packed, i ^5"3it 

And if the herrings are exported, 
there is belides a premium of - 028 



So that the bounty paid by Go- 
vernment in money for each bar- 
rel, is - - - £ q 14 111 

But if to this, the duty of the 
{alt ufually taken credit for as ex;- 
pended in curing each barrel, which 
at a medium is of foreign, one 
bufhel and one-fourth of a bufliel 
at lo^. a bufhel, be added, viz, 012 6 



The bounty on each barrel would 
amount to- - - . £ i 7 si 



If 



tf the herrings are cured with Britiih {kit, it will 

iland thus, viz* 

Bounty as before » - jfoi4ii| 

—but if to this bounty the duty on 

two bufhels of Scots fait at i^. 6d. 

per bufhel, fuppofed to be the 

quantity at a medium ufed in cuf^^ 

ing each barrel is added, to wit, 030 



The bounty on each barrel will 
amount to ^ ^ ^ £0 17 il| 

And, 

When bufs herrings are entered for home con* 
fumption in Scotland, and pay the {hilling a 
barrel of duty, the bounty ilands thus, to wit as 
before - - . • jf o 12 3I 

From which the 1$. a barrel is 
to be deducted • • 010 



o ij 3i 

But to that there is to be added 
again, the duty of the foreign lalt 
ufed in curing a barrel of herrings, 
viz. - - - ' c 11 6 



So that the premium allowed for 
each barrel of herrings entered for 
home confumption is ^ ' ^ ^ 3 9l 



It 



If the herringcr are cured with Britifh fait, ItvriQ 

(land as follows, viz. 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the 
bufles as above - « ^ o 1 2 3i 

From which deduct the i^. a bar- 
rel paid at the time they are entered 
for home confumption - 010 



^o II 3I 
But if to the bounty the duty on 
two bufliels of Scots fait, at is.6d. 
per bulhel, fuppofed to be the quan- 
tity at a medium ufed in curing 
eacli barrel, is added, to wit, - 030 

The premium for each barrel en- 
tered for home confumption will be 3^ o 14 3 J 



Though the lofs of duties upon herrings ex- 
ported cannot, perhaps, properly be confidered 
as bounty ; that upon herrings entered for home 
confumption certainly may. 
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Ai Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt 

ported mto Scotland j and of Scots Salt deUve 

Duhf free from the Works tJieref)r the Fi/ht 

from the 5/A of April 1771 to tiie $A of A^ 

1782, xvith a Medium of both for one Year. 



PERIOD. 


Forei^ Salt 
imported* 


tkucs Salt de-' 
thtt Works. 


BuOielak 


BuiheU. 


• 
1 

! 

Froiu the 5th of April") 
1771, to the 5th of' J- 
April 1782. 3 

Medium for one Year 


93^974 


168226 


8si79tV 


iS«93-A 



It is to be oblened that the Bufhel of Foreign 
Salt weighs 841b. that of Britilh Salt 561b. only. 
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